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A Study of New Vegetables. 


The seed catalogues areout now. Each 
one has its new varieties and novelties. Not 
all of these would be valuable to us, but 
there is no doubt but some of them would 
be. That, of course, we must find out for 
ourselves. 

Something very fascinating to me is in- 
cluded in the growth of vegetables. It is 
hard work and there may be much to bother 
and perplex, but { wouldn’t give two cents 
for a profession in which, when a man has 
followed it for a time, he knows all there is 
to know, and becomes in reality like a ma- 
chine. 

We must love our work if we would be 
contented and if we would get the most out 
of it. Experimenting and trying new. plants 
and seeds will increase our. interest. Our 
success is not measured entirely by the 
amount of money we make, but in part by 
the pleasure and enjoyment we get out of 
it. The varieties that I shall mention are 
not all new, but are those which after trial 
seem worthy of :uture use. 

In beans we have Burpee’s new stringless 
green pod, the best green bush bean we 
have ever tried. It is very hardy, even 
successtully withstanding frosts which 
destroy the Early Six Weeks. It is very 
hardy and wonderfully productive. ‘rhe 
pods are a rich green color, meaty, broad, 
and entirely stringless, even when fully 
matured. We tried this variety for the first 
time last year and were so well pleased with 
it that we shall try it again. Kentucky 
Wonder is a green pole bean. The pods of 
this variety are seven or more inches long, 
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seems to be all right. For growing in 
hot weather, New Zealand spinach takes 
the place of all other sorts,as the heat 
has no bad effects on it. This is not a 
spinach of the ordinary kind, but a branch- 
ing sort, the tips of the branches being 
used. The more it is picked the more it 
branches, in a short time covering quite a 
large surface. ‘I'he seeds take from three to 
four weeks to germinate, but when they do 
start they grow very quickly. The old 
Hubbard still remains the standby in 
squashes. Bay State is a great favorite 
with us. Golden Hubbard 1s a fine variety, 
ripening in a shorter time than the common 
Hubbard. 

The earliest tomato we have found is 
Spark’s Earliana. For late use it isn’t very 
good, as it la ks foliage to protect the fruit 
from the sun. Because of this it doesn’t 
ripen properly. Notwithstanding this fault 
it is a valuable sort because of ita earliness. 
Another fine variety is Burpee’s Quarter 


fence a main branch may be trimmed in 
each direction, and all the side branches 
just back to within one or two of the main 
branch, but cut the main branch off, too, if 
very long.’’ 

** Looks as if that would pretty nearly 
spoil these big vines.’’ 

** Yes, but remember it’s the new growth 
that bears the fruit. No salable grapes 
come from unpruned vines. As for the 
bare space, the new growth will fill it up 
before the end of the season.” 

** And how about the vines that are on the 
buildings and the ground? ” 

**Cut them back to the main branches, 
but leave a pair of side branches every two 
or three feet from which the bearing wood 
may start. The simplest plan for vines on 
the ground is to cut back to the main trunk, 
leaving a pair of branches at the top witha 
dozen buds on each branch, so that what is 
left of the vine will be T shape and three or 
four feethigh. Then putup a post of wood 
or iron four feet above the ground, with a 





Century, growing a good deal like Dwarf 


“Looking forward in the present cent- 
ury,”” said Secretary Stockwel), ‘‘ we see a 
wonderfnl change; let me picture it. We 
see the fruits of summer grown in January 
in our Own greenhouses more profitable 
than in their proper season. We see our 
own dependent population supplied with 
every luxury by New England enterprise on 
New England soil. We see the farmer tak- 
ing his old stand as a leader in all good 
enterprises. We see his sons, educated and 
strong, taking their rightful place and ex- 
erting their old-time influence—the strength 
of the hills, the backbone of the cities. We 
see the electric car speeding its way 
from-town to town and from village to vil- 
lage, carrying the child to the larger and 
better schools and giving free mail delivery 
to the homes of the country as well as to the 
city. We see equal taxation resting ‘ like the 
atmosphere’ on rich and poor alike—every 
man according to his ability. We see the 
trusts that hold the farmers in their iron 





grasp destroyed or made to subserve right- 


trick if you have a manure cellar. 

A fine practice isto add a little kainit to 
the bedding daily. It will gather up the 
valuable gases of the urine and manure, add 
its own potash, and enhance the cleanliness 
of the stable and the value of the manure 
pile. Don’t be afraid to use sawdust lib- 
erally under your cattle. Such mechanical 
agent as well as absorbent will pulverize 
the heap while you sleep. 

So cared for, you will haul out your well- 
filled carts of manure of such a grade next 
spring that will fill your soul with hope of 
an abundant harvest and increased per- 
manent fertility of your fields. It is sur- 
prising how much a man can accomplish in 
@ day when he sets out to make an im- 


provement of such a nature. 
A. J. HAMM. 
Leighton’s Corners, N. H. 
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A Lamb Feeder. 


If we have been fortunate to have a great 
many more lambs than ewes, and some are 














very meaty and stringless when young. If | 
the pods are kept picked the vines will con- | 
tinue to bear throughout the season. Golden | 
Cluster is a wax pole bean. ‘The pods are | 
of good length, broad and flat. They are of 
good quality, being quite meaty and crisp. 
Worcester pole, a shell bean, is valuable on 
account of its size and high color and also 
for its keeping qualitics both on the pole 
and after being picked. It is a quick seller 
and will command higher prices than the 
common sorts. 

In cabbage, Solid South, Hollander and 
Hundredweight are fine varieties that are 
nut very well known. They are sure head- 
ers and also very solid. Some heads grow 
to immense size. The hardest and heaviest 
for a medium-sized head is Danish Ballhead. 
This is a fine variety for late and is es- 
pecially valuable for small families on ac- 
count of its size. Itean be planted closer 
together than the larger varieties because 
of its compact growth. The heads seldom 
burst in the field and are fine keepers. 

Vor celery we have not found a variety 
that will take the place of White Plume, 
which isa white, crisp celery, when prop- 
erly grown and bleached. We have tried 
both Golden Self Bleaching and Golden 
Heart, but in our soila large per cent. of 
them grow soft. In this respect Paris 
(olden is mueh better and will probably 

ike their place with us. For winter and 
lute use Giant Paseal, on account of its keep- 
in qualities and its thick, crisp stalks, takes 
t ead, 

beets for early the Early Eclipse or the 
'. ptian; for general crop, the Dark Red 
it. The latter hasa good shape and 
ind is the best we have fuund so far. 
» is very useful for salads and for 
hing. The Wonderful or New York 
is a eurly-leaved, loose-headed let- 
vhich is fine when a strictly head 
is not desired. For head variety, 
seeded Tennis Ball is first, closely 
by Deacon lettuce. For forcing 
iss we recommend Rawson’s hot- 
ttuce. This is very large and a sure 
ind not liable to rot in the heart. 

irly and late corn, Cory and Ever- 

i medium Potter’s Excelsior, which 
very one prefers to Evergreen be- 

' is so sweet. In cauliflower, Bur. 

t Early and Burpee’s Dry Weather 
equal, if not surpass, the old 
Snowball. The Best Early is ex- 

early and certain to produce fine 

{he latter are very solid and weigh 

ian other heads of equal size. The 

' ‘ther resembles the Best Early, but 

‘ week later in heading. It is eape- 
ipted for growing in dry land. 

‘ambers White Spine seems to be 

'r general purposes. Both Boston 

a ‘hook Pickling are valuable for 

4 he best we have found in peas 1s 

slipper. Itis probably the earli- 

. ind can be finished in two pick- 
i ‘height it is medium, and the peas 
A “© sweet if picked at the right time. 
‘verything into consideration, it is 
‘ea in its class for private or for 
purpose. We have grown Victoria 
'or general crop and have found it 
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eh ‘l. It has not been satisfactory for 
tel and summer, but for fall it 
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Champion, but being earlier, more produc- 
tive and a better keeper. For all other pur- 
poses the Matchless seems to be the best 
with us. 

The Martynia is quite ornamental in 
growth. The pods are picked while young 
and tender and pickled in vinegar. The 
pods of okra are picked while young and 
tender before any woody fibre is formed. 
They are used in making soups. Salisfy or 
vegetable oyster, so called because it re- 
sembles the oyster in flavor and may. take 
its place, is a fine vegetable to grow for 
winter when other vegetables are scarce. 

HERBERT W. TAYLOR. 

Middlesex County, Mass. 

Sam ade 


The Farm Grape-Vines. 


‘‘ What shall I do with these grape-vines, 
neighbor? They are all over the walis and 
fences.”’ 

““Some on the ground and sides of the 
buildings, too,” I assented. ‘Every vine 
has run to wood ; bunches are poor and full 
of gaps; the grapes don’t all ripen; isn’t 
that so?”’ j 

“Yes, but I don’t know just what to do, 
so I have neglected them, just as many 
farmers do.”’ 

** Pruning thins the wood and thus thins ; 
the fruit, so that what is left has a chance. 
The fact to bear in mind is that the fruit is 
produced on the new growth, not on that of y 
the year before. So you can cut back about 
all the old growth and still get all the fruit 
the vines can ripen in a first-class manner. 
Cut your old vines right back to a skeleton, 
with just enough wood left for the new 
growth to start from in such a way that it 
will be distributed well over the part you 














wish to cover. On a stone wall or rail’ 


four-foot cross arm overthe top. Tie the 
T-shaped vine to your T-shaped trellis. 
The branches will send out the fruiting 
shoots.’’ ) 

‘That looks simple. And what shall I 
do the next year?” 

** Just the same thing, saving only enough 
of this year’s growth for the side arms. 
Don’t be afraid to cut right back every 
year. When the vine gets old and stubby 
about the main trunk, use fresh growth 
from the trunk or from the ground, if there 
are fresh sprouts available.” 

** Now here isa vine which I wanted to 
make a lot of wood and leaves to cover the 
back porch, so instead of cutting out much 
of the wood, why can’t I thin. the fruit 
directly by picking off half the bunches as 
soon as they show?”’ 

*“ That will answer the main purpose to a 
certain extent, but in a few years there will 
be such a tangle that but little fruit will 
set, and what there is will not ripen well. 
If I were you,” I concluded, ‘*1 would put 
some choice vines in an open space where 
you can get at them to cultivate and prune 
and manure, put up post or wire trellises, 
and give the grapes a chance to show you 
what. fancy fruit is like. You wouldn’t 
bother with these scattered, neglected vines 
apy longer, I promise you.” 


Massachusetts. G. B. Fiske. 
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The Farming of the Future. 

A very cheerful view of New England 
agriculture was expressed by J. W. Stock- 
well of the State board in last Saturday’s 
address before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. The secretary’s recent 
predictions have a solid foundation in the 
progress of agricultural education and the 
growth of intensive farming. 








eous ends for the benefit of all. We see the 
bright day when arbitration shall settle the 
differences of nations and war’s costly trib- 
ute shall cease. We see the home in 
which all comforts are found and all graces 
abound ; its approaches lines of beauty, its 
crown of blessing the love and contentment 
that dwell therein. We see the wealth 
of character and honesty of purpose 
and life more honored than gold, and 
honest industry more prized than the indo- 
lence ot wealth. We seeall this, not as a 
mirage or a far-distant view, but growing 
nearer and nearer and neyer hastening so 
rapidly to its accomplishment as today.”’ 

> 
Care of Barn Manure. 


Riding pasta neighbor’s farm barn the 
other day, I saw his man step to the door 
and with a broad sweep of his shovel spread 
alift of manure from the tieup over the 
broad side of a heap, which had accumu- 
lated from a succession of similar move- 
ments, while the coarser lumps rolled away 
to the base of the pile to dry and blow away 
or get wet and to dry up when the sun dis- 
pensed sufficient heat. How many farmers 
will do the same thing all winter? Just 
like depositing your savings in an insolvent 
bank. 

If out of the question to put in a base- 
ment, the following is available now at 
once: Set some posts well in the ground so 








‘as tomakea pen ten or twelve feet wide 


and the length of your tieap, plank or board 
it from close to the ground up, on the inside 
of the posts, likewise the ends. Level off 
the manure and keep the edges as high as 
the centre. Better yet, put a roof over the 
pen, line it to the roof, put in a window, 
and keep there a couple of shotes to each 





twenty feet in-length. Do this last pig 


not supplied with milk, you can aid the ewe 
by feeding the lamb cow’s milk, good Jersey 
milk, as I feed the young lambs, so as to 
push them right along and get them on the 
market as early as possible. 

I have used for the past few years what I 
calla lamb feeder. It is a tin pail with a 
tight fitting cover, that will hold one gallon 
of milk. On one side are three sprouts 
soldered on near the bottom of the pail and 
extending outward as high as the top of 
the pail, made so that the rubber nipples 
can be put on. By feeding them a few 
times froma bottle, which is more conven- 
ient to teach them at first, they quickly 
learn to be on hand for their milk when 
they see you coming with the pail. Give 
them all they will take of this Jersey milk 
every morning and evening. By feeding in 
this way they get no setback, but grow 
equal to the best unes. 


Corliss, Wis. R. E. ROBERTs. 





Insects and Cold Weather. 


Observers often wonder what becomes of 
the vast numbers of insects and eggs which 
are alive at the close of the warm season. 
It is evident that some of them must live to 
preserve the species, but in what manner 
do they ‘survive? What becomes of the 
majority? Millions of eggs and young are 
destroyed by chickadees and rut-hatches, 
and vast numbers are eaten by wood mice, 
squirrels and parasite insects. A few are 
successful in protecting.themselves. 

Many species of the beetle live under the 
loose bark of the trees, in decaying logs and 
similar substances. Click beetles burrow 
holes below the surface of the soil. Ants 
live in elaborate burrows beneath the sur- 
face or winter inside the trunks of trees 
which are cut in winter. When found they 


are apparently frozen, but will revive if 
brought into a warm room. House flies 
hide in cracks and crevices in the house, 
and mosquitoes are sometimes found in 
— locations, usually near a water sup- 
ply. 

Many bugs and sometimes species of the 
butterfly winter in hol!ow trees, logs and 
such places. The cocoons of many large 
moths and butterflies may be seen attached 
to twigs and shrubs. The cocoon of the 
Cecropia moth is often more than four 
‘aches long, silvery gray in color, which 
has a leathery outside and silky hair within, 
eud is proof against cold and wet. 

Grasshoppers, katydids, many moths and 
4 great number of other insects pass the 
winter in the egg stage, the eggs being 
laid in the ground in cracks of fence posts, 
t es, logs and other slightly sheltered loca 
tions. The gypsy moth, the pest of eastern 
Massachusetts, lays its eggs upon the trunks 
and branches of trees. Some trees, until 
examined closely, seem to have been spat- 
tered with mud. The moth eggs and moth 
have great vitality and will stand severe 
weather. A tree covered as described, will, 
unless the insects are destroyed, be entirely 
bare of leaves in three or four days after 
the moths get to work. 





What the Grange has Done. 


The Grange has much to do in forming 
public opinion by its weekly and monthly 
meetings and its State and national assem- 
blies. We can hardly be aware of its in- 
fluence and power. ‘Talk is persuasive and 
has made itself felt from time immemorial. 
The first legislative attempt in Maine was in 
trying for the enactment of the listing bill, 
and we were told if we would go quietly out 
the back door we would be allowed to do so 
otherwise we were in danger of being fired, 


‘| but we kept on. We next headed off the 


State highway cominission with its three 
men, their $1800 salaries, together with its 
$200,000 appropriation. Then came the 
increase of the salaries of the justices, while 
the last work was the nine tax bills, eight 
of which carried and resulted in the addi- 
tion of $645,000 to the State treasury. 

Now when asked what the Grange has 
done, { say it is worth to the rural popula- 
tion of the State in the social line more than 
a thousand times what it has cost. In the 
insurance to farmers it has been worth 
$25,000 in hard cash. It is a reflection on 
the intelligence of a person to ask what the 
Grange is doing, Its accomplishment of 
benefits to rural people of the nation is well 
known. -The elevation to cabinet rank of 
its department of agriculture, the rural de- 
livery, the latter would entitle it a move- 
ment for all time if nothing else had been or 
would be accomplished by it.—Maine State 
Master, Gardiner. 
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Deep or Shallow Plowing. 

For clayey land I like deep plowing in 
autumn, and shallow plowing, or, only 
discing in the spring. Some land I like to 
subsoil to a deptb of eighteen inches, once 
in every few years, in order to open the too 
compact subsoil, but such work is, of 
course, useless on land having an open sub- 
soil. 

On sandy loam I like shallow plowing, 
but one must be governed by circumstances, 
which are too numerous to mention here, in 
deciding whether to plow deep or shallow. 
The,condition to aim at is to have the soil 
firm enough to permit of the subsoil water 
passing readily upwards through the land, 
and*‘not so firm but what the roots of plants 
can easily penetrate it.—Prof.S. B. Green, 
Minnesota. 








For Pork Producers. 


A well-known pig breeder recommends 
cut clover and claims the following an ideal 
ration for growing pigs: Use fifty pounds 
cut clover hay, ten pounds fine middlings, 
forty pounds corn meal. It must be wet 
enough to make the meal stick to the cut 
clover. 

Many breeders weaken their stock by 
breeding too young animals. It is claimed 
on good authority that pigs from mature 
parents are larger and better stock. The 
most careful breeders do not allow sows to 
bear too young, until they are thirteen or 
fourteen months old. There is no question 
but that many strains of swine have been 
weakened by incorrect methods of breeding. 

Prof. J. H. Grisdaie of Ontario believes 
in breeding pigs under conditions favorable 
to health and strength. Even if the space 
is small, it must be well ventilated and well 
lighted and kept clean. Under these con- 
ditions large pens. are not required. He 
thinks that barley Isa fine food to produce 
firm bacon. Healso recommends oats, skim- 
milk and whey. 

A prominent Western Institute speaker 
advises fall pigs, because it requires less 
labor to produce the food. “If you want pigs 
that will take most of the food where it is 
grown, take fall pigs; if you want to ruise 
pigs that will be ready for market when it is 
at its best, take fall pigs; if you want pigs 
that are easy to raise, take fall pigs.’’ 
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Makes Plowing Easy. 


Why isthe sulky or riding plow not used 
more freely in the East? Last season I 
used one on my hard and somewhat rocky 
soil with perfect success. It will doas much 
work as any plow, needs only a good aver- 
age team, and is almost as easy for the plow- 
man as A mowing machine. My plow is of 
the double-share or right-and-left-hand type 
adapted for side hills or going back and 
forth at one side of a field, making no dead 
furrows through the middle. It costs as 
much as a mower, which is the main thing 
preventing its common use, but which has 
been paid for by outside plowing, which 
would have been too hard for me witha 
common plow. No repairs have been needed 
yet. S. I. H. 

Middlesex County, Ct. 
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See descrigts > 
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The Spring Crop Pays. 
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Southern atrawherries have been plenty, 
tutol such good quality that prices have 
held alot steahy, Oranges from Calilor- 
tia have been plenty and cheap, but Viorida 
ate about dons forthe season, Cranberries 
are mates ad higher, and the price has cut 
the demand to very narrow limit. 
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yotte last season. thorough dressing of fertilizer. Tomatoes 

Ina special report forwarded March 11, for the spring crop are grown alter lettuce, | 
(Ke. Meeker & Co., New York, say: * We raftishes and similar crops. As little heat: 
think our prediction hitherto expressed ig required, euch houses, if of sufficient 
regarding the Liverpou! marze is beginning height to train plants, are well snited to the | 
to prove iteell, and in rferring to the Low purpose. 
dom marke, we think it will remain toler- 
ably stealy, unless shipments increase and 

Liverpo! dealers take up the idea ol for- secure {ruit in fifty days from benching. 

warding part of their surplus stock to that Polien is mt discharged during cloudy 
weontre, The same remarks will apply to weather, and advantage must be taken of 
the Sutch markets, although we cmsider short periods of sunshine to pollinate by 
My Aecihed retrograte movement there to hand. Since the product is most valuable, 
te atoll wight at the present writing, and | it will pay the grower to pollinate by hand 
aiticipate «fairly steady market. Any regularly between Dec. 1 and Marchi. The 
shrinkage in prices there will be due to the aAvantages are a larger number of fruits set 
frait arriving out of comdition, which is and larger, more uniform fruits, 
hardly a fairyriterion as a basis for qua A careful selection of varieties for the 
tions, as good frat will do well. The ship  midwinter crop is requisite for the greatest 
mente for the weex ending March7, at the success. Thone varieties developed under 
present writing, fromall points, arereporte’ forcing house conditions like Best of All 
ty be approximately: To Liverpool 4,9, and Lorillard give the best results. 

Jomdon 1290, Glasgow 10,000, various Falipse gave the largest yie'ds both for 

65,0000, | the winter and spring crops of 1u02. Itis 

“The Tasmanian apple crop is reported not quite so early as Best of All, but it pro- 
ty be inthe neighborhood of three hundred duced the sinoothest and most solid fruits. 
| thousand cases, with shipments spread over The yield of Yellow Prince was decidedly 

Menmithe at Monten for the week: Apples, abyut nineteen weeks, at an average of about inferior w that of the Combination grown 
Air Wwarrela, stanberrien, 25 Wwarrels; | sixteen thousand boxes weekly, The first under similar conditions. 
atrawherrien, eighty-six ref.; potatves, 12% shipment, consisting of fourteen thousand | Viants trained to single stems gave a 
arn, 71) bunhels, sweet potatoes, 01 War vases, left Tasminia Feb. 14, and is due | much greater yield per square foot of bench 
bela, onion, 1225 Warreln, arrive in London daring the first week in | than those trained to three stems, the yield 

ante octet | April, These exports will be considerably | of the former being 11-5 pounds, against 
Provision Markets Firm. | jarger than last year, and some sources of | four-fifths of a pound for the latter. 

Vork products are higher than ever, with | information estimate them as highas four| The average yield for the season, Im1-'02, 
demand active, Meveipts from the Weatcon-| handred thousand. According to present | including both the winter and spring crop, 
tinus rather light. The kill at Boston last | a4vices the Australian crop is also re- | was from twoto nearly 24 pounds per square 
week wae twenty-three thousand,, com ported large, The above information should | foot of bench, or from seven to almost nine 
pared with twenty-four thousand the week | be taken into consideration by American | pounds per stem. The spring crop alone 
before and twenty-five thousand last year at | shippers, especially thone inclined to be | yielded four-fifths of a pound per square foot 
the vorresponding date, The export trade slow in sending forward fruit intended for | when plants were trained to three stems, 
from Howton shows some increase, but not | export” and 1 1-5 pounds when trained to single 
ton marked degree, prices being too high | stern. 
for foreiun buyers, Total Weatern packing | 
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The Market Grades of Butter. oer 








426,000, compared with 145,000 the preceding 


Kecent inquiry concerning the terms ap- 


week and 455,00 two weeks ago, as given by piled to the various grades of butter, shows 


the Cincinnati Vries Current, 
sponding time Inet year the number Was | 
416,000 and two years ago five hundred thou | 
sand, The quality is somewhat irregular, | 
mainly fair to good, Vrices are higher; the | 


Vor corre | that the exact meaning of “ extra, first, | chusetts, which was formed on Thursday in 


second,” is not fully understood, Fullow- 
ing isthe official grading of the Boston Fruit 
and Vroduce Exchange: 

VM xtras shall be composed of the highest 


avernge for prominent markets is about | grade of butter made in the season when 
A710 per one hundred pounds, compared | offered under the different classifications, 


with 86.00 & year ago, 47.05 two weeks ago, 
RO Ah me your ago and BS two years ago, 

Vronh beef in in full supply and prices | 
Changed but alightly, Only a few fancy | 
steer bring above seven conte, Heel arrivals | 
for the week are again very large, being 1972 | 
cure for Voston and 65 cars for export, a | 
total of 24h care, preveding week, 1% cara | 
for oston and 1) cara for export, a total of 
24 care, sang week a yeur mo, 140 care for 
Hoston and 76 cares for export, a total of 215 
nares, 

The livestock movement at the five mont | 
prominent narkets of the West may be | 
taken as nn index of the conditions in that 
sootlon of the country, Kor January, 1905, 
& total of 4,724,400 head of cuttle, calves, 
hows and sheep was reported, in contrast 
with 247,041 head for January, 102, and 
21,20) head for January, 1901, A con- 
tinuous Increase has ooourred in these three 
yours in the case of the receipts of cattle, 
oalves and sheep, but avery marked falling 
Off in the Gane of hogs. At Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St, Louls and St, Joseph the 
combined recelpts of cattle in the first 
month of this year were 642,192 head, com- 
pared with 40,011 head in January, 1902, 
and 692,016 head in January, 1901, 
Heooipte of onlves were respectively 
22,04 howl, 17,40) head and 12,442 head; 
not inoluding January receipts of sheep 
wore, in 1005, (00,411; 1102, 620,000 head, 
Keoolpis of bogs at Omaha and St. 
Joseph in January, 1905, were 1,464,- 











and up to the following standards: Flavor 
must be fine, sweet, clean and fresh, if of 
current make, and fine, sweet and clean, if 
held, Body must be good and uniform. 
Color, goud for the season when made, even 
and uniform, Salt, neither coarse nor slack 
salted. Package, good and aniform, Score 
shall average ninety-five points or higher, 
except from Nov. lto May 1. when score 
shall average ninety-threo or higher. In 
extra creamery the delivery must contain 
at loast ninety per cent, of the quality de- 
suribed above (extras), and the balance of 
the goods may grade aa firsts, 

Firsts shall be a grade just below extras, 
and must be fine butter for the season when 
made, and offered under the different classi- 
fications and up to the following standard: 
Flavor must be good, sweet, clean and fresh, 
if of current make, and good, sweet and 
clean, If held, Body, good and uniform. 
Color, good for the season when made, 
reasonably uniform. Salt, neither coarse 
nor slack salted, Package, good and unl- 
form, Soore shall average elighty-eight 
points or higher, except from Nov. 1 to May 
1, when It shall average eighty-six points or 
higher. 

In firsts the delivery must contain at least 
ninety per cont. of firsts,and the balance 
of the goods may grade as seconds, Secunds 
shall be agrade just below firsts, and must be 
good for the season when offered under the 
different classifications, and up to the fol- 
lowing standard; Flavor must be reason- 
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Old Home Week in Massachusetts. 
The Old llome Week Association of Massa- 


Larimer Hall, Tremont Temple, with Gov. 
John LL. Bates as its president, will, no 
doubt, do much to cherish the sentiment of 
| love for the spots where the best years of 
life were passed by the majority of people. 
No matter how much success or failure we 
may ineet with in the struggle for existence, 
there is a time to look backward to when 
the accomplishment of all things seemed 
possible, and that period is connected with 
the old homestead, the city, town or 
village in which we were born, We may 
see fairer or more progressive places, but 
the home of our youth is always illuminated 
in our memories with ‘‘ the light that never 
was on sea or land.” The motherland never 
loses its hold on the heart. Its sorrows, its 
privations, are forgotten in the remem- 
brances of its pleasure when the curse of 
satiety had not rested upon our efforts to 
derive enjoyment from ordinary prosaic 
pastimes and occupations. 

A return to the old, old home, therefore, 
renews the freshness of life and bathes our 
spirits, if not our material selves, in the 
fountain of youth. It reminds us that 
there is too little sentiment in our every-day 
intercourse with one another, and that a 
hard, matter-of-fact, Gradgrind attitude 
towards our fellows is not promotive of 
good citizenship or in harmony with the 
Scriptural injunction that we should love 
one another, which means, we take it, that 
we should be neighborly on all occasions. 
And where have there been such neigh- 
bors as those we hau around us in our youth 
and childhood? In the great world out- 
side our birthplace we find many ac- 
quaintances, but few friends, and Daniel 
Webster recognized this fact when he went 








back to his native town to defend a case be- 


cams the neichbors of his father urzentiy 
desirei him to de so. He aserificed his time 
and his talents without money and without 
price, in deference to the old home feeling 
and in remembrance of the time when he 
waa a farmer's boy among the bills of New 
Hamp-hire. And it is this same State that 
was the originater of the old home week, 
and where it waa last year eminently suc- 
exsafal. Governor Kollirs eoneceived the idea 
and brought it to a realization four years 
ago, and each recurring sear has found the 
interest in the movement greater than the 
preceding one. 

Massachusetts established old home week 
by a legislative act over a year azo. and the 
ovject of the new association is to serve as 
a parent to organizations that may be 
formed in every city and town in the State 
for the observance of the week in July, 
which it will, no doubt, weleome home 
returning thousands from the North, East, 
Seath and West. Thetim-of annual vaca- 
tions cannct be better enjoyed by the sons 
and danzhters of Massachusetts, whom fate 
has sent beyond its borders, than by a 
rare to old scenes and by a renewal of 
youthfal associations. 

Any resident of Massachusetts or any 
person born in the State is eligible to 
membership in the Massachusetts Oid 
Home Week Association of which Mr. 
Thomas F. Anderson of Boston is secre 
tary, aud Major Henry L. Higginson of this 
city is treasurer. The leading men of the 
Commonwealth heartily sympathize with the 
objects of the organization and will lend it 
their earnest support. Gen. Charles H. 
Taylor has labored antiringly to develop an 


| interest in the old home movement here, 


and fully deserved the unanimous vote of 
thanks which he received from the associa- 


‘tion for his laudable and public-spirited 


eflorts last season to awaken entiusiasm 
among the people. 


Literature. 


Such a situation of affairs, as delineated in 
Basil King’s“ In the Garden of Charity,” is 
not common, and has seldom, if ever, re- 
ceived clever individual treatment by an 
author. The scene of the story is laid on 
the Nova Scotian coast, and the plot con- 
cerns the fate of two women married to the 
same nan. Ones an ijlegal wife, although 
a mother, while the other takes it upon her- 
sell to care for this unfortunate woman and 
allow her to pose as the lawful widow of the 
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mould, altheagzh it is of the same character. 
A werebant of the desert desires to prevent 
the woman be loves from being even taken 
from him. The father is sadisg ber twa 
certain woman, Nirza by name, for training 


fortumate im his artistic eunceptions, which 
are picturesque and abeve all extremely 
buman. New York: Charles Seribmer’s 
Sens.” 


Sargent’sdrawing of Christian Radolf De 
Wet im the latter’s notable book, “ Three 
Years War,” is a masterpiece of intrepreta- 
tivé portraitare anda most fitting frontis- 
piece. The characteristies of this great 
Reer leaier.as shown by his career during 
the great struggle, stand out clearly in this 
drawing. The eyes and the mouth express 
quiet humor and self~<ontrol, and there isa 
general expression of kindliness about the 
face, withal a firmness and strength, which 
are essential to a burn leader of men. 

De Wet has written 4 most comprehen- 
sive work, giving a complete resume of his 
service in the conflict, from the time he 
was calied and selected as a commandant. 
The opening chapters furnish an account of 
the laws which euntrolied the burzher, while 
the greater portion is devoted to the story 
of the giant struggle. “It wasat fiveo’cloek 
on the afternoon of the eleventh of October, 
19, the time when the ultimatum al 
lowed to England expired. The Brit- 
ish had not complied with the terms 
which the South African Republic de 

'manded, the time for negotiation had 
passed and war had actually broken out,” 
writes De Wet. The struggle has com- 
menced. From that day forth every Boer 
seemed possessed with more than one man’s 
strength and force as he fought with ail his 
power and might. Every one knows of the 
long and persistent struggle which these 
| two small republics made against the vast 
armies of Great Britain In speaking of 
| Cronje’s surrender De Wet says the effect 
| upon the burghers was general depression 
|! ana discouragement, while he himself felt 
| more determined to continue the conflict, 
notwithstanding the fact that many of the 
men had wholly lost heart. 

Throughont De Wet’s memoirs, as was 
| the case of Kruger’s, there is constant evi- 
| dence of honest piety and strong (faith. He 
| gays: “If the reader is eager to know 
how it was I kept out of the enemy’s hands 
until the end of the war, I can only answer, 
although I may not be understood, that I 
ascribe it to nothing less than this—it was 
| not God’s will that I should fal] into their 
hands.”’ Paul Kruger’s closing paragraph in 
his memoirs contains the same religious 
resignation. One is likely to prefer De 
Wet’s book to Kruger’s. The latter bears 
the impress of prejudiced views and 
unjust suspicions. Each man is of 
great interest. Kruger’s *fame is se- 





dead husband. Charity, the rightful wife, | cure as the head of the little republic 
married before the husband went away on 4) ynich Great Britain crushed; out; while 
long cruise, and for a long, weary time she | 1, wet came out of the struggle with laurels 
watched and waited his return. One day a | asagreat military leader. Kruger’s bitter- 
friend brought word that her husband was | jo55 will probably never be lessened. As 
alive and well, but living as the husband to | ¢,,, no Wet, he dedicates his book “ To my 
another woman. At the time, the husband, | sejjow-subdjects of the British Empire.” 
having seen Charity’sinformant,thinks more wohije-‘ Three Years War ” may not be the 
than ever of the necessity of parting from | penerally accepted account of the memora- 
this illegal union into which he has entered, | bie contest, it will long live as the authen- 
and returning to his lawful wife, Hagar! tic account from the Boer side, and it is 
(wife No. 2), who has in her veins Indian | doubtfal if a Briticher will be able to write 
blood, listens stoically to William Penn-| the history of this period with any less 
land’s story of the wrong he has done her | prejudice of his side. {New York: Charles 
and how he must right it, but she refuses to | Soripner’s Sons. Price, $2.50 net. ] 


allow him to carry out his pian until she | 
sees that it is hopeless to offer further resist | 
ance. Then she rows him out to an island | 
from which place he can take a boat for his | 
destination, but for some reason the boat 
does not come, and he remains there alone a 


week, At the end of this period Hagar 
realizes that Pennland is the father of her 


unborn child, and she must save him. But | 
Starvation and the cold have | 


it is too late. ) 
all but finished him, and Hagar finds him 
on the island only to drag him home to 


die. Charity arrives just before the end, | 


and the meeting of the two wronged 
women over the body of the man who has 
sinned against them cannot but stir one’s 
compassion. Hagar insists that she is Wil- 
liam’s wife, and thatthe baby will be law- 
fully born, while Charity tries to unselfishly 
submit. She allows Hagar to wear the 
mourning, to go to the grave as William’s 
widow, and after the funeral she takes 
Hagar home with her and cares for her 
until the baby is born. 
HHagar plans tu go away. A party of men 
come one day and accuse her of killing her 
father, but Hagar, although not guilty of 
that awful crime, confesses how she was 
the cause of William’s death. Then it is 
that Charity feels that they must part. She 
has borne tlagar’s complaints and her con- 
stant nagging over her alleged legal rights, 
but this disclosure is too much. However, 
after Hagar leaves, she feels it her duty 
to call Hagar back. The latter had been 
hard and stubborn, but now she is willing 
to be Charity’s slave, and the baby shall 


be Charity’s baby. The author throughout | 


holds to his simple drawing of homely life, 
but he clothes his characters with dignity. 
The story is pregnant with human interest, 
appealing strongly to the reader’s manhood 
or womanhood. The characters are clearly 
developed as the story un/olds, and the back- 
ground of a rugged coast and deep forest 
makes an appropriate setting for the battle- 
ground of human passions. |New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. | 


Then it is that | 





Gems of Thougbt. 


.--- He that holds fast the golden mean 
And lives contentedly between 





The little and the great. 


Feels not the wants that pinch the poor 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door. 
—Cowper. 
.--- Intellect may give keenness of discernment: | 


Love alone gives largeness to the nature, some | 





| share in the comprehensiveness of God.—Jobn | 
| social festivities. His statements may be «° 
| overdrawn, but they are certainly inter:~ 


Hamilton Thom. 

---- To work fearlessly, to follow earnestly after | 
truth, to rest witha childlike confidence in God’s | 
guidance, to leave one’s lot willingly and heartily | 
to him—this is my sermon to myself. If we- 
could live more within sight of heaven, we should | 
care less for the turmoil of earth.—John Richard | 
Green. 

----T0 act—to act quickly—to act up to our own | 
best instincts, and highest aspirations, is all we | 
ean do. Itisall thatis expected. After that our | 
responsibility cea-es, and the final result belongs | 
only to God. } 

To God, thy country and thy friend be true. 
—Vaughan. | 

---.One can go through his work well or shirk 
it. One can consider his neighbor or neglect 
him. One can repress the fever-fit of impatience 
or give it wild way. And the perpetual presence 
of such a choice leaves no hour without guidance. 
—George 8. Merriam, 

---- The air for the wing of the sparrow, 

The bush for the robin and wren, 
But ever the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. 


—Alice Cary. 
---. The sun, the moon, the stars, 
Send no such light upon the ways of men 
AS one great deed. —Tennyson. 
----The poorest outward condition will do 
nothing to obliterate the solemnity from life. Nay, 
of nothing may we be more sure than this: that, 
if we cannot sanctify our present lot, we could 
sanctify no other. Our heaven and our Almighty 
Father are there or nowhere.—James Martineau. 
---- Love all, trust a few, do wrong to none.— 
Shakspere. 
---- The truest lives are cut rose-tiamond fash- 
ion, with many facets answering to the many 
planed aspects of the world about them; and 
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Even from theanseives: and only wien -2- 
In the brief pamees of that daily strz+ 
Wherewith the world mizat ese be nor «~*~ 
They draw it forth as ome draws forth 2: 
To sonthe some ardent. mnssetactine 29 
And Seid it up te sis er_ child or wits. 
Ab me! why may not love and lif+ be on- 
Why walk we thas alone, witeo D7 our «./+ 
Love, ike a visidie god, mignt be our Dus 
How would the marts grow nedle! andi the <->--- 
Worn like a dunzeoe-toer by weary fee 
Seem then a roiden eoart-wary of the san 


ers 





Rotes and Queries. 


WEEPING WILLows.—“Senter ~- Ali to- 
nm this country of the kind to which you r+ 





aid to be descended froma slip plant: =: _ 


epson of George Washington. ‘oune ©: 
as a2 member of Washington's military *:2 


Sometimes carried messazes. umder a 722 = -- 


tween the belligerent commanders. : 

service he became acquainted with 2 : z 

British offieer who, like others. had com= © «-: 

with an impression that the “rebellioc 

be speedily crushed out, and that he » 

settle on the confiscated lands of the rete!s 

had even brought a twig from the weeping » 

near Pope’s villa. at Twickenham. care: 

wrapped in ofled silk. As his visions of 4 4-7 

in America faded away he gave atwiz to J 

Parke Custis. who, on his return to Alor: 

the spring, planted it near his house. It zx - 
RouGcH Riper.—“M.L.”: Col W. F. Ce 

“ Buffalo Bill,”” has been credited usually *°: 

venting the term you mention, but a Washinz: 

gentleman says that it originated with the © 

ist known as “Quida.” He says be found 

her story “ Idalia,” which was published at i-a-: 

thirty years ago. “ Rough Rider” in this bees - 

used twice, with all the significance it ac)ulr 


during the Spanish-American war, in corr 
speech. 
New York's PrRoposep DEstRtctTIOy— 


“* Historicus”’: General Washington did sucz-+" 
the burning of New York asa war measure. 4/1+ 
the disastrous defeat of the American troop: 
Long Island, as its shown in one of his o7 
letters to Congress on Sept. 2, 1776, which 
tains the following passage: “ If we should 
obliged to abandon the town, ought it to st 
as winter quarters for the enemy? They w 
derive great convenience from it on ome ba 
and much property destroyed on the other. 

an important question, but will admit of 
little time for deliberation. At present. I (« 
say, the enemy means to preserve it if they 

If Congress therefore should resolve upon * 
destruction of it, the resolution should be 4 | 
found secret, asithe knowledge of it wil] mas 
capital change in their plans.” 

A NEw ForM oF ENERGY.—“ Ray": ‘ 
tave le Bon, who has made many experit<-: 
with cathode rays, X-rays and the various | 
of radic-activity, and whose investigations 0! - 
subjects are well known, expresses the op! 
that all these phenomena are particular as} 
of anew form of energy, which although its ! 
festations have but recently been recogn 7+ 
as common in nature as electricity or heat 
also thinks that closer study along these 
may reveal to us a connecting link betw 
matter and energy. 

ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE.—“ B. O. S.": 


, foresight of birds is, as you say, remarkabd 


natural scientist, whose whole life tas | 
cally been spent among animals, says that | 
have many of the ways of human beings, « 
charitable institutions, athietic sports, la + 


Many migratory birds, he has observed, 0: < 
themselves into regular ** building associ: 
They use the same nests year after yeu! 
avsist one another in building them and ke: 
them in order. Parrots and cranes hav« 


| organized police and detective forces to p! 


themselves and their pelongings from the at! 
of other birds. Cranes, also, in searching { 
new feeding ground, always send one 0! ' 
number ahead to reconnoitre. It is notice 
however, that if the report of this ov 
favorable, a general exodus is not 01: 
until two or three other cranes 
been detailed to verify it. A distinct eti 
prevails among white-tailed eagles on thei! 
ing expeditions. The one who discovers ! 
never touches it until he has called all the o' 
out with him, and then the older eagles @! 
lowed to satisfy themselves before the yo 
generation come in for their share. Many ‘ 
ties of song birds take akeen interest in the! 
of other families of feathered folk, ani ' 
singing matches and solo dances. The lap’ 
especially, are fondiof gathering together t: 
form odd little hops and runs, which 4) 
ently afford them all the amusement | 
polkas, waltzes, etc., give their human rela! 
In the matter of cha-ities, the naturalist 4!" 
has witnessed many instarces of orphaned ! 
receiving the tenderest care in the nests of s! 
gers, and certain tribes of monkeys have 4 \\ 
trained corps of nurses for attendants 0! | 
sick or wounded. There is a species of ra!’ 
too, which has a regular ambulance syste, 
means of which a colony whose burrow has ! 
plowed under or stopped up are dug out 
removed to safety by this department “' 
neighboring colony. 
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nsunis bright, 
oon at night, 
ou sinilest back to me; 
shen aglow 
With cloak af snow 
‘,alnst the blue of the distant sea, 


Or when the frown 

Of the storm comes down 
Ou the river and the lea: 

Or dark or clear, 
In my nest o'er here, 

Phou’rt Just as dear to me. 


For whither with night 
Or snow cloak light, 
Thou clothest thy rugged sod, 
From thy sky-kiss sweet 
To thy rivered feet, 
Thou’rt speaking to me of God. 
JONQUIL. 


=e 


A MARCH SONG. 
The crocus holds her golden heart 
Close folded from the storm, 
The robin finds in hemlock wood 
A place to Keep him warm. 





Hepatica, her furry hood 
Wears till the cold be past; 
She will not lift her tender face 

To meet this wintry blast. 


But snowdrop, when the March wind calls, 
Comes swiftly to his hail, 
And lets him with his icy dart 
Pin on‘her bridal veil. 
CorRA A. MATSON DOLSON. 





<> -—__—_——- 
CAPRICE OF THE MUSES. 
Of old the Muses sat on high, 
And heard and judged the songs of men; 
On one they smiled, who loitered by: 


Of toiling ten, they slighted ten. 


“ They lightly serve who serve us best, 
Nor know they how the task was done; 
We Muses love a soul at rest, 
But violence and toil we shun.” 


if men say true, the Muses now 
Have changed their ancient habitude, 
And would be served with knitted brow, 


And stress and toil each day renewed. 


So each one with the other vies, 

Of those who weave romance or song; 
‘On us, O Muse, bestow the prize, 

For we have striven well and long.” 


(nd yet, methinks, I hear the hest 
Come murmuring down from Helicon: 
“ They lightly serve who serve us best, 
Nor know they how the task was done.” 
—Edith M. Thomas. 
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KEEP THE BRIGHT SIDE OUT. 
Tlie sun may have its troubles, 
But it keeps the bright side out; 
The lark may have misgivings, 
But she hides away her doubt; 
Poets praise the sun for shining 
And the lark for never pining— 
Man has joys from bird and planet, since they 


‘keep the bright side out.” 


The orchard pink with blossoms 
Giadly puts its bright side out; 
Tlie lilaes have no trouble 
hat they ever grieve about, 
Aid the world is prone to treasure 


Up in remembrances of pleasure 

Ii the name of Him who ever tries to “ keep 
the bright side out.” 
>. F. Kiser, in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


a 


A CHANGE. 


>sessed a mind discerning, 
I} is stored and crammed with learning, 
A thoughts, forever burning, 
ild suitably express. 

A ntences were rounded, 

\ r words imposing sounded; 
i really quite astounded 

istened, I confess. 





ther an infliction, 
‘rhal unrestriction, 
egance of diction, 
“cise and polished phrase, 
vautiful selection 
(Ss and their connection 
st correct inflection— 
A ‘ quite beyond all praise. 


“r very lately, 
Hot talk ornately ; 
‘lage suave and stately 
ser kept on tap. 
hg, ‘* Bessums diddums! 
| old pin got hiddums, 
8 p’ecious kiddums,” 
in her lap. 
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that he should speak no more; 
‘nderings in the wilderness 
‘nai, tis thy soul is poor; 
‘he mountain of the Voice noless 
ks Shall find; but he who bends 
‘still, and mortal ends, 
‘her hears its thundered lore. 


of the race is writ, 
‘pcr leaves, nor leaves of stone; 
<indred, adds a verse to it, 

'v Or hope, or joy or moan. 

© sea, while mists the mountains 


God i: 
Ift 
And tj 

They 
Whiet 
Thtent 

Sees 


Slowly t 
And; 
Each ay 
Texts oy, 
While sy, 
While = , f 
Still at the... U"SeS burst on cliffs of cloud, 
‘’ !rophets? feet the nation sit. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Hove entocetane Wenererage cnverend, 


Sold by all drug- 








tee coor when the 


| mules. and began to stroke the 
| ingly. A sharp, quivering whistle was heard in 

the distance, then a line of pale blue smoke began 
| torise above the sea of palmettos to thé east. 
| The loungers became less apathetic as they 


euCrk bs OeD UL 


dull green, and finally curve indirectly toward 
them, There was a roar and quiver, and the 


slow stop as the passenger cars glided opposite 
the platform. 

Among those to alight was a young girl of 
seventeen or eighteen, plainly bait expensively 


on. A quek glance about the platform 


brought 
a shade of disappointment to her face. After a 


moment's hesitation she approached a man with 
a broad, low-flapping bat, who was leaning 


against some orange boxes he had just finished 


“Can you direct me to Mr. John Austin’s | 


place?" she asked. 


* Mr.—John— Austin,” he repeated reflectively; | 


“why, no, | don't-—oh, yes, of course; Boozy 
Join". He stopped abruptly, as he noticed 
| the inquiring look on her face, “ Ves, Ll reckon | 
| know. Are you some o’ his kin?” 

“Lam bis daughter,” she replied, wondering a 
little at the startied whistle which came to his 
lips, and which she noticed he choked back 
apologetically, “I have been at a boarding- 
school ever sinoé I Wasa little girl. This is my 
first visit to Florida.” 

* An’ does your paw, Mr.—John—Austin, know 
you're comin'?” He spoke in evident perplexity, 
and with a look of consternation on his good- 
natured face, 

“ No; but T/haven’t heard from him in almost a 
year. ‘Father doesn’t like to write, but he never 
allowed my letters to go unanswered so long 
before. I feared something might be the matter 
with him or the boys, and he would not write. I 
just had to come. Iam so glad you know him.” 
She hesitated, and then asked in a lower voice, as 
though she feared her question would be an- 
swered in the negative, “Is he—well?” 

“Yes, fur as sickness goes. Your paw is one 
o’ the ruggedes’ and healthies’ men I know. I 
low he and the boys never had a sickness in all 
their borndays. They’re puffectly well, all on 
‘em. Iknow, for their place jines mine.” He 
spoke rapidly, as though glad to be able to say 
that much, but his eyes roved uneasily about the 
platform, and never by any chance met hers. 

* Why, really?” Her face grew radiant. 
‘Their nearest neighbor! And you know the 
boys and all aboutthem? Dear little féllows! It 
seems strange that I should never have seen 
them. You see, when we left town, father sent 
me to the boarding-school and then came South. 
That was twelve years ago, and I have been at 
the school ever since. Little Tommy is almost 
nine, and Fred—iet me see—Fred is seven. Is 
the place far?” eagerly. 

** About half a mile.” 

‘*Andare you going out soon?”’ 
“ Arter the train leaves.”’ 

** Well, of course, I can go with you. “I'll go 
‘and see about my baggage and be back directly. 
‘Won’t they be surprised!” And, leaving ‘him 
staring blankly at a knothole in the platform, 
she hurried away to look after her trunk and 


valise. 
Half a minute passed, then the man raised his 


head with a dismal, expressive whistle. It was 
echoed by another, equally expressive, from the 
other side of the orange boxes. 
“Wall, you’re in for it now, for a fac’,’’ said 
the owner of the second whistle sarcastically. 
* What are you-goin’ to do ’bout it? ” 

** Goodness only Knows,” groaned the man in 
reply. ‘ Reckon mebbe [’ll have to tell her.” 
** Reckonmebbe you will,” dryly. ‘ You better 
have told her plumb straight in the fust place.” 
“ How could 1?” indignantly; ‘an’ she almost: 
the same age as my Cindy. Lord sake alive, man! 
d’ye s’pose I was such a brute as to tell her that 
Mr.—John—Austin wasn’t nobody but ‘Boozy 
John,’ not fitten to be father to nobody, ‘an’ that 
he’d been sent to prison most a year ago for 
stealin’, an’ that the boys was in the poorhouse, 
an’ that the place wa’nt wuth the bringin’ out of 
an auctioneer to ‘sell it? ‘For goodness sake, 
Thompson, tell me what am I to do!” appeal 
ingly. 
< Jest give it to her straight, that’s what I’d do. 
You’re too all-fired chicken-hearted, Williams. 
Folks has to bear such things. H’sh! here she 
comes now! ” 
At this moment the train. began to move away 
from the station, and the girl watched it until it 
disappeared in the mass of palmettos and cab- 
bage palms, then she walked eagerly toward her 
new acquaintance. 
‘“‘ Your landscapes are so quait and beauti- 
ful,” she said, with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes. “I know I shall like to live here. Well, 
I am all ready. Can you take my trunk and valise 
in your wagon? ” 
“Yes,” eruffly. He was glad to get away from 
her, and he made the work of transferring the 
baggage as long as possible. Somehow, he could 
not bring himself to tell her thé whole  brital 
truth. Ifit had not been his money that had- 
been stolen, and if he had not been the one who 
had complained of the worthless drunkard, it 
would have been less difficult. He had been 
sorry for his justifiable act ever since he had 
made the complaint, and now—well, he would 
take the girl home to his wife. She had more 
tact than he, and would know just what to do. 
This mental throwing of the responsibility from 
his own shoulders brought back his natural 
cheerfulness and buoyancy, and he smilingly 
motioned for the girl to climb into his wagon. 
“‘ Ever ride in sech a wagon afore?” he asked, 
as he left the animal’s nead and climbed up on 
the seat beside her. 
““No.” Then her face grew wistful. “Do you 
suppose father and the boys are at home to- 
day?” 
His countenance fell, and he twitched the 
reins irritably. Why could she not ask about 
something els2? he asked himself. His wife 
would explain all the disagreeable things after 
they reached home. 
“I "low they won't be there jest right now,” be 
said evasively. ‘ You see, they didn’t know you 
was comin’,so they happened to be off for a 
spell. But you mustn't let it put you out any,” 
with more animation. “I'll take you home, an’ 
my wife ’ll fix you up mighty comf’table till they 
git back.” : 
“Thank you. But why can’t I go right to the 
house and wait for them? It would be such & 
surprise.” 
** No, no!” he objected with sudden energy; “ by 
no manner o’ means. Bachelor livin’ ain’t apt to 
keep a house fixed, an’ jest now ’tain’t no place 
for you. I know that. * You must do jest like I 
say, an’ come to my house for a spell. You ain’t 
used to Floridy ways, an’ my wife can give you a 
heap of p’ints.” 
“Well, if you think best.” She was silent for 
some time, watching the unfamiliar plants along 
the roadside, and the curious, bright colored 
chameleons that. flashed from the warm sand in 


hummocks. 
“Cur’us, ain’t they?” said Williams, as he 





animals sooth- 


watched the line rush tremulously across the 


“great, gasping engine rushed by and came toa 


| dressed, aud Wilh & brigit, eager uit of eapecta | 


! ter ! ! 
| VIB Biay cyes. “He was not rich, for he once 
wrote that I might have to wait a few days for 
my year’s tuition, as money was hard to get. But 
it came the very next day, and he always sent me 
plenty for books and dresses and everything I 
wanted. He wrote for me never to stint myself 
in anything, and that &fter I graduated I was on 
no account te come home, but to keep on with my 
music and drawing and other studies until he 
could send nie for a trip to Europe. Dear, dear 
father! I hope I may be able to make it up to 
him some time.” 

Williams gave a quick, sidelong glance at the 
earnest face, and then gazed steadfastly at the 
road ahend. He had known Beozy John for 
eight years and could not remember a single re- 








gard the man with extreme disgust, for 
home was a mere hovel and his boys were 
wholly neglected and uneared for. At the 
time of the Williams had re- 
garded his act as a benefaction to the neighbor 
hood; but now, with his girl beside him, and with 
the unexpected disclosure of a white spot ina 
character that was supposed to be utterly black, 
his feelings underwent a sudden change. The 
pitiful drunkard who had been too weak to look 
after himself and his boys, but whose better 


" Wel 

Waiting Lo see the banker, and here we begin :— 
There was an excitement on the street, loud 
talking mingled with profanity, and the boys, 
saring the noise, went out to join the specta- 
sors, ‘ 
It was such a scene as one sees oceasionally in 
the streets. A heavily-laden truck. A tired 
beast of burden refusing to go further from sheer 
exhaustion and overwork...-A great brutal fellow 
with arms uplifted, ready to bring the lash down 
on the quivering flesh. 
A number of trucks were waiting for the re- 
fractory animal to move on, the drivers not in the 


The driver looked amazed. Such a little fellow 
to utter the command. 
* What did you say, youngster?” he asked on 
gaining bin self “ Did you tell me to 
stop lickin’ this’ ere hoss?” He added: “Cause 
if vou did I'll break this whip across your face! "’ 
p. % temper = rising. The veins 
out on temple, as ntoeping he 

fairly yelled: 
* Let go, I tell you.” 
The boy did not flinch, although the wh'p was 
uplifted, wmle the horse, who already recog- 
nized in him a friend, rubbed his nose gently 
against the sleeve of his faded blue jacket. The 
big brutal driver, inwardly admiring the little 


front of the horse, and disappeared with marvel-| church, and — ft ie on pre 
ous rapidity among the palmettos and wire grass | man. It is of God, bu the trot and fame ot 


its heavenly place far abo e 


nature had planned and provided so lavishly for 
keep from her the knowledge of her father’s 


him. He could understand the sacrifices and 
hardships that Boozy John must have gone 
through in order to provide for such an educa- 
tion. Even he, with his orange grove and truck 
farm, had never felt able to do half as much for 
Cindy. 

When they reached the cheery cottage in front 
of his orange grove he carried in the trunk and 
valise, and presently called his wife aside and 
made a whispered explanation. Then he went to 
the barn to unharness his horse. But he made a 
much longer job of it than was necessary, and 
when it was finished he leaned upon his fence. 
and gazed with unobservant eyes at. his fields of 
sweet potatoes and pineapples, and bananas 
‘His wife came to him there, <<“ 

“Did you tail her?” he aske@= °° * og 

“Yes,” in a low voice. Hé noticed that her lips 
trembled. - 

“Take it hard?” 

“ She’s highstrung, Jim, an’ them kind don’t 
make no fuss. She wouldn’t believe me at first 
an’ when she did she jest turned white an’ stare 
at nothin’ till I—I burst out cryin’ myself- 
Seemed like I never felt so sorry for anybody in 
all my life. Shedidn’t cry bit, only jest asked 
would I please go vut a while and leave her 
alone.” 

The two stood there nearly half an hour; then 
the girl left the house and passed down the road 
on the opposite side of'the fence: Williams’ 
could scarcely recognize the white-faced, shrink 
ing figure as the enthusiastic girl who had sat 
beside him an hour before. 

* She goin’ over to look at the house now,”’ said 
Mrs. Williams, in a low voice. ‘ I told her ’twa’n't 
fit to live in, but she said they’d lived in it an’ 
she could. An’ when I told her we ’lowed on 
keepin’ her a spell she jest thanked me an’ shook 
her head.”’ 

When the girl came back they were on the 
piazza. She went directly to Williams. . -2 
“When does my father come’ liome?” she’ 
asked. va eae ee 
“His time’s out—er—that is, he'll come home 
in ’bout three months, I reckon.’ 

“‘ And how mtich does he owe you?” 

“Oh, nothin’—nothin’ at all,” hastily. 

“ How much does he owe you?” the girl re- 
peated, in a tone that he felt could not be disre- 





garded. 

** Wall, fifty dollars. 
*bout payin’ it.” : re. 
**T cannot just at-present; ‘but everything must: 
be straightened out before father comes home. 
There: must not be a single thing to‘ worry him: 
And now, can’ I get you to go after my brothers? : 


But you needn't bother 


until father comes.” ; 
© It’s quite a long drive,” said ‘Williams, reflect-' 
ively. ‘‘* I can go tomorrow.” 
*‘ That wilido.” She stood gazing out at thé 
vista of pinés and palmettos afforded by an open- 
ing In the trees, ‘her. face white and stricken, ‘but 
calm, with a strong, determined purpose. ; 
“What kind of employment is there here for 
girls?” 
Williams looked dubious. -“ ’ ‘ 
“I don’t reckon there’s any,” he answered. 
“Stores gen’rally git men clerks, an’ there’s ten 
applicants to one job. Folks round here don’t 
hire much help.” 
. “ No,” agreed his wife; * housekeepers mostly. 
do their own work—cookin,’ an’ servin’ an’ every- 
thing. The only work that’s plenty an’ hard to 
git help for is washin’; but only negroes do that. 
Mebbe you'n gita joba’ school teachin’ this fall.” 
“ I must have work now. Father must not find 
anything against him when he comes heme. Do 
you think I can get washing? ” 
Mrs. Williams looked at her blankly. 
*¢ It’s negroes’ work,” she objected. 
“It’s work that I will do gladly if { can get it,” 
a sudden passionate sob bringing the color back 
to her cheeks. “I will scrub floors—anything 
that will help father a little. He has been work- 
ing and making sacrifices for years that I might 
remain at schocl, and I—I never suspected—I 
ought to have been — watching him, and car- 
him and the boys. 
ere nearly two months later before Williams 
again encountered Thompson on the station 
form. 
= Wall, how d’ye make out with Boozy John’s 


fine darter?”? Thompson asked. 
Williams looked up from the box he was mark- 


ing. “ 

' 'That’s just what she is,” hesaid. ‘“ Boozy 
John’s Pr darter. I’ve been round with her 
considef’ble lately, down to the prison twice to 
see her paw, an’ took her to town several times 
in my wagin. -At first her paw was all broke up 
—never wanted her to know how low down he 
was, I s’pose. But she brought him round, an 
now he can’t keep his eyes off her when she’s 
nigh. Soon’s he’s out they’re goin’ over an’ take 
up # homestead in Hernandy County—twenty 
iniles or more from town, I b’lieve—on account o’ 
his faitin’, an’ 1 reckon she or the boys’ll do all 
the tradin’. Bobdzy John ain’t much of a man, an 
never can be; but I tell you,” impressively, jest 
all the man there is in him that gal’s goin’ to 
bring out—mark my words on that! ’—Frank H. 
Sweet, in The Quiver. i 








_...‘The kingdom of God.is as universal as the 
air and sunlight, ‘s bound up with no particular 


g opinions, but in the inidst also of tle 


the girl and her future, even while striving to 
degradation, suddenly became more of a mau to 


.| glancing at his timepiece, ‘‘that reminds me I 


I shall fix up the house, and we will live there |: 


.| handsome house and having: considerable :prop- 


boy’s pluck and beginning to realize that he was 
not to be frightened by threats, changed his 
manner and said: 

“} don’t want to get in any trouble, youngster, 
see! I’li try and coax the critter along.” 

He got down from his elevated position. A 
few kind words and the horse moved on with a 
low whinny, as if to say to his little rescuer: 

*“ Thank you for your kindness, my boy.” 

As the crawd dispersed, one seedy-looking indi- 
vidual remarked to his companion: 

“TI say, Billy, the kid’s made of the right kind 
of stuff.”’ 

Another of the spectators, a middle-aged man, 
with a thoughtful, serious face, richly dressed in 
fur-lined coat, held the same opinion. 

** A wonderful boy! ” he inwardly commented 
* Brave and self-reliant; Ilike his face, too: an 
open, manly countenance. Just sucha lad as I 
should like to: have about me. By the way,” 


‘haveadvertised for an office boy and should be 
at my desk.” 
Five minutes later he was seated in his office 
interviewing the applicants. One after another 
he dismissed, but when another applicant 
entered, the banker’s face beamed with pleasure, 
as he recognized the little defender. 

He found him a good penman, neat in personal 
appearance and well recommended; and Harold 
Dean entered the banker’s. office at four dollars a 
week instead of the usual price, three, and is now 
not only helping his good mother, but on the way 
to a fortunate and happy life—The Watchman. 


> 
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Ants on Horseback. 

A French traveler has discovered a new species 
of ant in Siam, or at least a new trait he has 
never before seen recorded. Ihe creatures were 
small, of a gray color, and lived in damp places. 
They traveled otten and in troops which seemed 
to be under the'direction of a commander who 
rode on “horseback.” M. Meissen, the. French- 
man who noticed this peculiarity, was attracted 
to these groups by discovering that each Company 
contained a largeant that traveled more'rapidly 
than the others: Observing them more closely, 
he noticed that each large ant always carried 
@ small gray ant upon its back, though the re- 
mainder of the troop were on foot. This mounted 
ant would ride out from the line, travel swiftly 
along the column from head to rear, and appar- 
ently overlook their manceuvres. M. Meissen con- 
cluded from what he saw that this species of ant, 
while on its travels, is under the direction of a 
commander, though’ such’ “‘ ant horses” as the 
general rides.-must be raré and valuable; for he 
scarcely ever fotind moré than “one ‘ mounted ant 
Inacoloty, © © 
Historical... 

‘ —John D..Champlin, who wrete “ The True 
Captain Kidd,” which appeared’ in the December 
number of Harper’s Magazine, said the other 
day: “Captain Kidd ‘did ‘not deserve the paiut 
with which he ‘was painted. - That article was 
written‘ to show how false is the reputation that. 


history has given him. He was a respected and 
law-abiding citizen 6f New York, occupying a 











erty. His venture onthe seas was undertaken 
under royal favor. -His men could not resist the 
temptation to turn pirates, and political condi- 
tions in New York at that time were employed to 
enmesh Kidd: Powerful agencies, seeking té in- 
volve others in his troubles, effected “his ruin. 1 
have seen the statement occasiona!ly that possi- 
bly Kidd buried some of his treasure under one 
of the houses which he owned in New York. 
The suggestion is absurd, for Kidd never set foot 
on Manhattan Island after his piratical voyage. 
‘When he came back he landed at Oyster Bay. 
He took his sloop to Block Island, where his wife 
and daughter visted him. What treasure he 
buried was hidden in Gardiner’s Island and after- 
ward turned over by John Gardiner to the 
Crown.” 
—One of the most interesting pieces of ancient 
Celonial furniture in this country is the chair 
used by the president of Harvard University 
during the annual Commencement exercises in 
June. Aside from the fact that it is very old, the 
chair has the distinction of being almost the only 
one of its kind in America, so far as collectors 
have been able to discover. The President’s 
Chair, as it 1s always called, has been used by 
thirteen presidents of the college and university. 
It is stoutly constructed of oak in the style known 
as “thrown” or turned, and dates back to the 
sixteenth century, so that it was already some- 
thing of an “‘antiqae” when it was originally 
brought over to this country by some early Puri- 
Pilgrim. 
picid ot Princess Charlotte papal —_ 
her marriage with King George, an ‘COro- 
parkas revels which followed it, she passed from 
Whitechapel to Islington through a prosperous 
French section known as Spitalfields. It was the 
settlement of the Huguenot refugees, who carried 
their industries as well as their religion from 
France, and planted mulberry trees in large gar- 


Ghee light for 
r the eaves where they could have lig 
working their looms, There were as many as & 
dozen Huguenot: churches 
London in the Georgian reigns 
beautiful Spitalfields : 
lofty spire, its bell early after sunrise, an 
at curfew, was the for 

trious weavers to: begin 


observed; as they indicate that the planet has 
either high snow mountains or clouds. teat 
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great scale—the creator of values in a part of her 
territory that was left for him as it existed in the 
time of Garcilasso. Some account of the author of 
the book, and of the book itself, may not prove 
uninteresting. Garcilasso dela Vega, the elder, 
was one of the conquistadors who associated 
themselves with Pizarro and Almagro for the 
conquest of Peru, though he was immediately in 
the company of Alonzo de Alvarado. But he 
and his friends were of good birth and seeni al- 
ways to have held themselves aloof from the 
buccaneers of Almagro and the rude soldiers 
who looked upon Pizarro as their special chief— 
often these factions came to blows, and Lully to 
murder, that oniy stopped at extermination. But 
always Garcilasso, De Soto, Alvarado and their 
faction stood for the decency which was mercy 
ana rectitude in those days. 


- D. was very different from the 
Athens of the fifth ce:tury B.C. But it had 
probably lost few of its great monuments of 
eoutrel poles waa te (glenda aavenan's 

cen was the splendid A with its 
Parthenon, its Erechtheum cal aie 
temples, What these must have 
Ge vers beet af tho “ Wales city" of Wie, oes 

very “ 
it of all extraneous “yy 





—The river span of the Brooklyn pridge is 
1505 feet long; the Forth bridge has two river 
spans, each 1710 feet long. 

——Of the 8500 rural free delivery routes in 
operation June 30 last Iowa led with 771. The 
other States having the largest number of routes 
were: Ohio 741, Iilinois 766, Indiana 654. The 
average number of pieces of mati handled on each 
of the routes each day was 132. 

— In case both President and Vice-President 
die or become incapable of acting, the Secretary 
of State becomes President, if eligible; after him, 
the line of succession runs through the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the At- 
torney-General, the Postmaster-General, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

——It has often been urged that man could not 
travel at a much greater speed than sixty miles 
an hour, as no driver could stand the strain upon 
the nerves. An experienced engineer has, how- 
ever, it is said, declared that when a man. is run- 
ning his engine at a mile a minute, hehas reached 
the limit‘ of mental strain, and an extra half- 
mile a minute could not add to his task. Further, 
the same authority gives the reassuring informa- 
tion that, if a train going at a rate of one hundred 
miles an hour were wrecked, the consequences 
would be no worse than if the speed had been 
sixty miles. sea ; 

—After several unsuccessful attempts and 
three years labor, the unparalleled feat of cut- 
ting a ring out of a single diamond has been ac- 
complished by the patience and skill of Mr. An- 
toine, one of the best-known lapidaries of Ant- 
'werp. The ring is about three-quarters of an 





inch in diameter. : . 
——Cats and other beasts of prey reflect fifty 
times as much light from their eyes as human 
beings. 

— In Belgium there are no extensive forests 
or timber lands, and wood for all purposes must 


be imported. 
—~A well-known English woman ‘pays $4000 a 
year to be made beautiful. Her treatment lasts 


from six to seven hours every day. She is kept 
in a bath for one hour, and a dark room for four, 
and for the remainder is bandaged from head to 
foot in chemical preparations. 

—tThe so-called sword of the narwhal is in 
reality nothing but a huge tooth. It sometimes 
grows to a length of ten feet. : 

—The wives of knights and baronets have no 
legal right to the title of ‘‘lady.”” They should 
be known as ‘* dames.” : 

—In the colony of Queensland there are sixty 
thousand more men than women, and in New 
South Wales ninety thousand more men than 
women. 4 
—About sixty thousand water-wheels are 
used for manufacturing in the United States, 
yielding 1,300,000-horse power, or one-quarter to 
one-third of the whole power used. Of this total, 
250,000-horse power is used by the two thousand 
mills in New England. It was not until 1875 that 
the amount of steam-power used passed the 
water-power used in New England. There are 
one thousand miles of river availabie for power 
in New England, and two thousand dams. 

—A naturalist, while visiting Great S angir, 
one of those islands of the Indian ocean known 
as the Celebes or Spice Islands, found a curious 
time recorder lodged at the house of a rajah. 
Two bottles were figmly lashed together and 
fixed in 2 wooden frame. A quantity of blank 
sand ran from one bottle into the other in just 
half an hour, and when the upper bottle was 
empty the frame was reversed. Twelve short 
sticks, marked with notches from one to twelve, 
were hung upon a string. A hook was placed 
between the stick bearing the number of notches 
corresponding to the hour last struck and the one 
tobe struck next. The sentry announced the 
time by striking the hours on a large gong. 

— With the modern steel framing a building 
can with safety be carried to 73 times the diam 
eter of its base. Thus an ordinary business 
building could be erected to a height of 1500 feet. 
— A herring lives the shortest time of any fish 
when taken out of water; carp and eels the great- 
est length of time. . 

—North America has twenty volcanoes, Cen- 
tral America twenty-five and South America 
thirty-seven. , 


Popular Science. 


—Carborundum melts only at a temperature 
far above that ordinarily generated for smelting 
ores and metals. It is therefore proposed as a 
coating for fire bricks, to be applied as a paste 
with sodium silicate, and tests have shown that a 
twelfth-inch coating protects the bricks from the 
greatest heat of ordinary work with metals. 

—The luminous flashes—or “ %—from 
Mars will be eagerly looked for during the spring 
and early summer, as it will be several years be-: 











are the most. interesting yet 


—The diving apparatus of Signor Pino, an 
Ttalian engineer, consists of a kind of globular 
mechanical 
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lu culue. Live stylish litte model shown is made of 
pongee With trimming of heavy linen lace of the same 
shade, but all pliable materials are appropriate. 

The coat consists of fronts and back, both of whieh 
are tucked and stitched with corticelli silk to flounce 
depth. Over the shoulders is arranged adeep cape 
collar that is shaped with scalloped outline. The 
Sleeves are in bell shape and can be slipped on and off 
withease. The right side of the coat laps over the 
left and is closed in double-breasted style with 
buttons and buttonhoies. 

The quantity of material required for medium size 
(4 years) is 44 yards 21 inches wide,4 yards 27 inches 
wide or 2} yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4365, is cut in sizes for children of 2,4 
) Gand 5 years of age. 





Woman's Tucked Skirt with Beox-Fiaited 
Back. 4306. 
Perforated for Dip in Front. 

Skirts made with panels at front and back, forming 
double box platts, are among the novelties of the sea- 


Vas, stitched with corticelli stik, but ts appropriate 
to all skirting and gown materials. 

The skirt ts cut with a front and back gore and etr- 
cular side portions, that are lengthened by the Nounce. 
Hoth front and back are laid in tucks, that are 
stitched flat to flounce depth and fall free below, 
aiving the double box-plait effect. The lower edge of 
both skirt and flo is Anished with wide tucks, 
that are arranged tn groups. The closing is effected 
{us talbly beneath the back plait. 

The quantity of material required for medium size 
is 10 yards 27 inches wide, 7j yards 44 inches wide or 7 
yards 52 inehes wide, 

The skirt pattern, 4366, iscut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26 








and 30-inch waist measure. 





4367 Woman's Cape, 
34,38 and 42 bust. 


" Woman’s Cape. 4367. 

Small capes always make desirable wraps for mild 
weather wear. The very stylish one illustrated is 
adapted both to the costume and to the separate wrap, 
but as shown is of tan colored cloth, and makes part 
of an entire suit. The stole fronts are trimmed with. 
drop ornaments, but the edges and seams are simply : 
machine stitched with corticelli silk. > 

The cape is cut to give the effect of a pointed yoke 
at the back, and with circular portions that fall over 
the shoulders and are joined to the centre portion 
with inverted plaits at fronts and on centre back. 
The neck is finished with a flat collar that terminates 
in stole ends. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 33 yards 21 inches wide, 1§ yards 44 inches wide 
or 1g-yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4367, is cit in sizes for a34, 38and 42-" 
inch breast measure. , 


4368 Misses’ Waist, 
12 to 16 yrs. 





Misses’ Waist. 4368. 

Fancy waists with yokes and berthas are exceed- 
ingly becoming to young girls and make a notable 
feature of the latest styles. The very pretty one 
shown is,made of louisine silk, in rose color, with 
yoke, bertha, collar and cuffs of cream Venetian lace 
and bands of rose-colored cloth stitched with corti- 
cellisilk. The frents close invisibly and are orna- 
mented with drop buttons. All silk and wool waist- 
ing matertals and the finer cotton and linen fabrics 
are, however, appropriate. 

The waist is made over a fitted lining that closes 
at the ventre front, and which is faced to form the 
back of the yoke. On this lining are arranged the 
tucked back an4 fronts and the front portion.of the 
yoke, which closes invisibly at the left shoulder. The 
bertha is cut in two circular portions and arranged 
over the waist on indicated lines. The sleeves are 
the fashionable ones that are tucked to the elbows 
and form soft puffs below. 

The quantity of material required fr the medium 
size (14 years) is 33 yards 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 
inches wide or 1] yards 44 inches wide, with 1 yard of 
all-over lace for yoke, bertha, collar and cuffs. 

The waist pattern, 4368, is cut in sizes-for girls of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 








4369 Child’s Coat, 4370 Shirt Waist, 
6 mos to 4 yrs. 34 to 42 bust. 
Chitd’s Coat. 4369. 
Wee children are always most effectively dressed 
when wearing long coats that completely cover the 
little frocks. The very pretty little model shown in- 
cludes the deep shoulder cape, that is 80 fashionable, 
and is suited to a variety of » but in the 
original, is of white taffeta with trimming ¥f. lace 
frills and insertion. : 
The coat is made with short body portions, to which 
fronts and back are attached, and closes at the centre 
front. The cape is smoothly fitted and forms’ deep 
points at front and back.. At the neck isa tarn-over 
collar. The sleeves are in bishop style with straight, 
narrow cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (2 years) is 5 yards 2linches wide, 2} yards 44 
inches wide or 2% yards 52 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4360, is cut in sizes for children of 6 
months, 1, 2 and 4 years of age. 


Woeman’s Shirt Waist. 4870. 


Shirt waists are among the desirable things of which 
no woman ever yet had too many. The stylish model 
illustrated includes the latest features in the gradu- 
ated box plait and the wide tucks that extend to 
yoke depth. The original is made of white mercer- 
ized vesting, with dots of blue, and is trimmed with 
ornamental péar! buttons, but all waisting materials, 
cotton, linen, wool and silk are appropriate. 

The waist consists of fronts, back and plait. The 





graduated 
right edge and is hooked over. invisibly onto the left. 


The sleeves new ones that fit smoothly at the 
shoul wide puffs over the narrow 
straight ca! At the ndck is a stoek cut with the 


po: 
quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4g yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide, 
2} yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards «4 inches wide. ° 
The waist pattern, 4370, is cut in sizes for H4, 3%, %, 
4# and 42-inch bust measure. - 
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SEND FOR LATEST PAMPHLETS, 1903, “ENTITLED 


STRAWBERRIES, STRAWBERRY PLANTS, SMALL FRUITS, ASPARAGUS, CABBAGES, POTATOES AND GENERAL TRUCK CROPS FOR MARKET. 


Thinnest, lightest, poor soils brought up into good condition with large profits from start. Experience in some cases of 25 years and over. Some extracts from “Fertilizer Farming Up to Date,’’ “Rural New Yorker’ etc. byH. W.Collingwood,Wditor ‘‘The Rural NewYorker.”’ 
ALSO FOR FERTILIZERS AND FRUIT. 








poe Geares to all sections, and “es gegen this book will prove galuable 


« ERS AND FRUIT,” by H. W. Collingwood. Under this latter title Mr. Collingwood has written a series {| fruit culture, and which are applicable in a less or 
of articles in’ the’ Raral New Yorker, descr ve of his visits to some of the pooner Pa ‘essful growers.onthe | to growers of fruit on all classes of soils, ago wna) gps One one be highest one] oes ly ne ~<a these in- 
Hudson River, New York, of rapes, peaches, apples, pears, strawberries itvation 3 currants, etc. Mr. Col- | terviews, as rélated by Mr. Collingwood, as cereloping my A © oh ite i ra y, n quantity, 
lingw gives full details o reparation o a the ground, fertilizing, ig, setting 0 ut, tt, eulti spraning. and all practical | butin quality of fruit, lusciousness, high pd ny i rit agp dt shipping qu oa and at ¢ oan me ot gor of vine, 
details nevessary for a any grower a to knew wis who wishes to follow the methods ve made hon ° Ya see bse are trees an nines freedom of disease, healthy, vigorous stam’ na, without any tendency to excessive wood gruwt 
wers r y on 


in fruit growing. Dr. F. M. Hexamen, in the American Agriculturist, 


br gee asked by Mr. Collingwood of these practical M aromets ste 
each phase of the subjec br 


and furnish the best practical experience, and also bring out the prineipies that underlie successful 


ENERAL FARMING 


FERTILIZER FARMING UP TO DATE. = 22eesa0-cuover— rump sents 











SEND FOR LATEST PAMPHLET, 1903, ENTITLED, 
—[€—[€_=—=<_$=$_$_=—asKe_oOE ESE 
The Poorest, Light, Sandy Soils Brought Up to High Fertility with PROFIT FROM THE START. 

A review of practical experience covering twenty to twenty-five years on varied soils, from Almost M. HEXAMER, editor of ‘“‘ The American Agriculturist,”’ wrote of “* Fertilizer Farming ’ * in 1892: ‘* The reading 
tte tremdanted te 4 ri cin ly a ry x Rover pye geod Loy 3 Any ay who will take the trouble to visit the farming districts of Long Island, and 
tart fertili yiel increased yet . ‘arms, w 
it from the st pa posse cup grower are among Aes 9 por pay rs oma ” : co, ps and suesens mainly to the use of Mapes Fertilizers, and that they would never think of attempting to farm with- 
on 
xers, T dab alifl tatoes, ete., on Long Island, Thi hiet 09, 1007, 180, oe, 
the highest wie a "the ers, growers of cabbages, cau It is ‘thoroughly ‘prantioal. i teins he: 1209, 1801 


Dr. F. 
, and yet there le of fiction or theorizi bout it. 
pure sand to medium heavy loam, without stable manure, only the Mapes Complete Manures. used, with pro- | of this little book. is as fagpinating as s fret-class novel, and ee, tt is 
ll find hundreds of farmers who do not hesitate to declare that they owe their 
“ FERTILIZER FARMING,” b W. Collingwood, editor of “‘ The Rural New Yorker.’’ An account of Thats vad | Reports of visits to Wiese farms by Mr. H. W. Collingwood, editor of the ‘‘ Rural New Yorker,” in the years 1902, 1901, 
Increase Yield from only 400 Ibs. per acre Potato Fertilizer 





barrels of apples we picked were nearly all from the trees that we fertilized; the other trees had only a 
few apples on them. We Seiged the fertilizer in a circle of about 20 feet, using 20 pounds per tree.’’ 





Mapes Potato, 
No Fertilizer. 


A grower writes: 


Bllison Haverhill: 
yee Westboro... 
Groff, Amherst. 


QO. Pratt, Cl 
. W. Lord & Son, Winchendon. 
Lamson & Trowbridge, Marlboro. 


G.H. 
J.S. ‘ha 
U. G. 
C. G. 
EK. 


fer side. ben ee WM 
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Mr. J. S. VAN EATON, Xenia, Ohio, reports: 
acres of potatoes, planting three varieties.’’ 


Yield in bushels computed per acre: 


Branch, 242 State Street 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


| 


Variety No.1 Variety No.2 Variety No 3 
OO Tee ecco 199.50 218.10 168.00 
sath tas petal Sara he Hise eas 106.20 142.05 97.30 , 
Increase in bushels--.----.---. 93.30 pers 97.50 
This gives a total increase, on three acres, of 2664 bushels, or an average of 884 bushels per acre. M lant- 
yh f , ets of fertilize r with iy total = pa 
ze pro 


i as four acres and say increased yield was ‘easily’ upward 350 bushels. 
Potatoes at digging season wate worth 40¢ Rene 60c. “Have sold but few so that with no future losses [ estimate a 


FIFTY ACRES IN POTATOES. 
Messrs. Geo. M. Hewlett & Co., Merrick, L. I., Season 1902, report total yield, 12,500 bushels of 


superior quality. Oaly the Mapes Manute used. 
APPLE ORCHARDS. 


‘¢We have 600 trees on the farm in New Baltimore, N.Y. But three ton 
‘Mapes Complete Manure, 10 per cent. Potash,’ were used on only about one-half of the trees. 


‘46 Season 1902 used the Mapes Potato Manure on four 


the 
3600 








Eighteen acres Potatees yield 


rotation of some five years. - The fertilizer 


The grower of the 
Manures the past season. 1902: 


Mapes Potato Mapare iiss 2 cea aN MN I iS tes dG meson again le« a4 2 Ld 200 tons 

Mapes Cabbage Manure.---...-_..__-.-.-----..-.----.-------+------------- 100 tons 

Mapes % and Vine papacy for whew Dacia Sadie 2 = ion ihe ahaa 55 tons 

Manure f or string cn a RIE AREF A Shh Spt AI ON, 2 tons 

Another grower hae the past season : , 

For asparagus, 165 acres _________._____-_--__--------- i MAE SII ET glk 250.tons 

UU PEI os cn 2 eee co sO UR ted kn 87 tons 

17 tons 


Shipped, 1901, of cabbage, from seven acres, over 3,500. barrels, with 1,000 barrels left uncut. 


Poti, Yields, Season 1902. 


e¢ pamphlets for further details. 


barrels, equal to 305 bushels per acre. Two and one-half acres 
Potatoes yield 925 barrels, poe 9 to a bushels per acre. Several crops 350 to over 400 bushels per acre 
on single acres, usually one ton Mapes Potato per acre, wheat, Timothy, clover and corn follow, making a 
is used mainly on the ‘‘money’’ crop, potatoes. 

eighteen aceq piece of potatoes, yield 30S bushels per gfre, used of the Mapes 





h Breck & 
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Ross Brothers reester. 

V. E. Moore, Springfield. 

K. M. F f Easthampton. 

Cifford & Co., Taunton. 

| Boyden Bros:, ‘Conway. 

| J. F. Robinson & Co., Ware. 
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¢ THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. ¢ ‘4° “' 


SELLING AGENTS FOR MASSACHUSETTS: 
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Pain seem adie. 
% Savin Southboro. 
W..F. Bune Three Rivers. 
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mi nster Hardware Co., Leominster. 


L. C. Hall, Lowell. . 
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J. - Watson rat 8. 
©. D: Holbrook Coins, ‘ 
Howard & Morrow, A 
C.F. trige & & Co., Athol. 

F. E. M ie. 


BERTY STREET 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. Dunham, eile Falls. 
E. S. Ellis, East Great Barring 
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i hemee 
Cowee, Huden 
Sandertend Onion and Fertilizer Co., South 


Deerfield, Sunderland, Whately and North 
Hatfield. 
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The Horse. 


Points of a Good Horse. 


The size of horses does not indicate the 
strength and constitution. Quality through- 
out and firmness of bone are more important 
than size. 

The muscular fibre must be fine and dense, 
with well-rounded development in every 

A good nervous system gives vital power, 
spirit and prompt action without the use of 
the whip. 

A horse with oblique pasterns is less 
liable to concussion and lameness in the 
joints of the legs. The body must be well 
rounded, but deep, not flat ribbed. 

Low at the flank, with narrow space be- 
tween the ribs and hip. The legs must be 
well set under the body, front and rear. A 
mild, full eye is a sign of good disposition. 

‘A straight face line, thin, large nostrils, 
low windpipe, are all signs of desirable 
qualities. 








.Lgtest Horse Census. 

In Maine there are 108,573 horses, valued 
at an average of $81.34 each. In New Hamp- 
shire thenumber is 54,007 and average value 
$77.83; Vermont, 86,517, valued at $72.24 
each; Massachusetts, 70,875, at $82.39; 
Rhode Island, 10,759, at $91.24; Connecticut, 
51,737, at $78.72; New York, 618,909, at 
$89.46; ‘Pennsylvania, 578,247, at $81.38. 
These are official estimates recently made 
public. 

New Jersey leads in average value, its 
94,287 horses being worth $95.93 each. 
Rhode Island:is the only other common- 
wealth which values its horses at over $90 
éach. Texas is ahead in ownership of mules, 
having 407,161, or nearly twice as many as 
Missouri, which stands second on the mule 
list. New Jersey again leads in the average 


valuation column, its mules being worth, 


$103.22 each. Florida stands first among 
the Southern States in the average value of 
its mules, at $95.64, and Maryland comes 
next with $94.51. The value of a mule in 
Texas is said to be $51.24 and in Missouri 
$20 more. 

The average value of mules is given at 
about $10 per head greater than average 
value of horsesin the United States. The 
total number of horses is 16,557,373 and their 
value over one billion dollars. 

A report, based on experiments, has been 
issued by the English departmental com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the com- 
munication of the infection of glanders. 
Their experiments were directed to two 
issues. In the first place, they desired to 
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ascertain whether an apparently healthy 


horse which reacts to the mallein test 18). 


capable of infecting other horses with 
glanders under ordinary circumstances. 

The conclusion in this connection is that 
such a horse is capable of infecting others, 
but that the risk is slight, as only one out 
of eight healthy horses, placed in a stable 
with an apparently healthy reactor, became 
infected, In the second place, the ques- 
tion to. determine was whether an appar- 
ently healttiy: horse‘ that at’ one time has 
reasted to'mallein; bat has ceaged to do so, 
can spread glanders. The conclusion is that 
such a horse cannot infect other horses, pro- 
vided that at least two months elapsed 
between the last two mallein tests. An 
important fact brought out is that the disease 
may be given to swine, horses or men even if 
there is no cut in the skin, since the germs 
may work into the system, if placed in con- 
tact with the eyes. Thorough washing the 
eyes with water, however, was found to in- 
variably prevent any ill effects of disease 
germs applied to those sensitive organs, 

A German agriculturist ad vocates steeping 
and fermenting oats for horses as a means 
of giving the greatest nutritive power. 
His method isto have three troughs, each 
holding enough for a day’s ration. The 
oats being put in the first one, hot water, is 
poured over them, and the whole is. well 
stirred. After standing about six hours the 
water is drawn off and the oats left to swell 
and ferment. Another troughfal is fixed in 
the same way the next day, and another on 
the third day, when the first troughful, hav- 
ing stood for forty-eight hours, is ready to 
be fed out and the trough refilled. He 
claims that this gives the most nutritive 
value. 











Good Roads Appreciated. : 

Beyond the question of a doubt the farm- 
ers.of our State fully appeciate ‘that bad 
.roads mean empty benches in the school- 
house, a light attendance at church, assist 
in keeping friends apart, robs the social 
hour of many a pleasant evening, depletes 
the town treasury and the —e purse 
and always raisestaxes. ;:: 

Good roads mean a full and ‘puliotmal at- 
tendance at school, a happy and prosperous 
church with pastor and people in close 
relationship in the church and in the home, 
an inspiration to neatness with more lawn 
and less mowing land near. the house, and 
the farmer’s tools removed froin God’s cow- 
shed to a.proper cevering; the brush hook 
is made to sing a merry lay on the margins 
of the road, the well are made happy and 
the ill are made well; in fact, all nature 
presents a new face. With good roads the 
attist in any line of home building finds 
emp'oyment; every town’s grand list will ‘be 


appreciated when the State has established | 


its improved highways, and the tax bill will 
be thereby lessened. Thus the individual 
is benefited, and with the benefit that comes 
to the individual will come the prosperity of 
the town, the county, the State and the 
nation.—James B. McDonald, Connecticut 
Road Commissioner. 





Cottonseed meal, iene to a recent re- 
port of Prof. J. B. Lindsey of the Massachu- 
setts Experiment Station, is reasonably pure 
and reliable as sold in Massachusetts mar- 
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kets. Practically all of the twenty samples 
analyzed came very close to the guaranteed 











TOMATO HOUSE TWO WEEKS AFTER SETTING. 





See descriptive article. 





forty-three percent. of protem.and nine 
per cent. of fat: The analysis varied from 
42.11 per‘cent. protein to 43.48 per cent. All 
but three or four were above the guaranteed 
forty-three per cent, in fat, varying from 
7.0 per cent. to 11.73 per cent. But only two 
samples were, below eight per cent., while 
six wereabove six per cent. The above isa 
gratifying showing, since it indicates little, 
if any, alterated meal now in the market. 


‘Pree Delivery Weather Service. 

In ‘oo-operation with the Postoffice De- 
partment, . Prof. Willis L. Moore, chief 
United States Weather Bureau, has lately 
inaugurated a new system of disseminating. 
the weather forecasts throughout the rural 
districts of the United States.” Each night 
a forecast is made for the succeeding ‘two | 
days.. This is printed on slips, which are 
then mailed about midnight to such post- 
masters as can be reached. the next 
morning. The carriers of. the rural free 
delivery then distribute them to the families 
along their routes. In this: way, in most 
localities reached, the forecasts are received 





some ten hours earlier than be possi- 
bie in any other way. . Thia has now 
been in operation a year. , 5. ten. thou- 


sand families are being served and with the 
extension: of the system, this number will 
doubtless be largely increased. It is prob- 
ably the best method yet devised for furnish- 
ing the forecasts to & class of people most 
interested in , While 


eke 


and maritime interests bave always ‘Te-| 


ceived good service, owing to their nearness 





to Weather: Burean stations, the sgricult- 


ural districts have not fared as well on ac- 
count of: the difficulty of reaching them. 
The widespread introduction of the rural 
free delivery has, however, opened a way 
to give to the farmers and smal) towns 
the benefits which the cities have here- 
tofore largely received. Itis the desire of 
the section director to hear from the post- 
masters of rural free delivery centres that 
do not now receive the forecasts and would 
like ‘them.’ ‘In all cases where the mail 
facilities are-‘such that the forecasts can be 
received in season to make them of benefit, 
they will be immediately furnished upon 
the receipt of a request to that effect. 


Good Results from Swamp Muck. 

Some time ago articles appeared in agri- 
cultural. papers claiming that there are no 
great fertilizing properties in muck, that its 
only value is°as.an absorbent, and that 
other materialjust.as good could be ob- 
tained with less labor and expense. When 
I was a boy, and worked at home on the 
farm, my father’ ‘Was 4 firm believer in muck. 
He had a finempck bed, and drew out hun- 
dreds of loads yearly, and used it with good 
results on a stony hill farm in one of the 
back towns of Vermont. It was used in 
various ways mixea with barnyard manure, 
in the hog pen and by itself. — 

A piece of run-out mowing had been in 
grass for many years until it would not pro- 
duce fifteen cuts of hay per acre, and forty 

of tiuck, which had been drawn from 





pit ih August and left for the winter | i 





frost to work on, were spread on an acre of 


this land in May. it was then plowed and ' Montague, Mass 


well harrowed, then furrowed, and ten loads 
of the muck put in the hills and plan 
corn. The result was an extra yield of corn 
and fodder. The PY year the lot was 
sowed with wh 8s seed; a fine 
crop of wheat’ harves For’ &@ num- 
ber of years the field produced & fine cropof : 
hay, no other fertilizer having been added. 
If muck could produce such results then, 
why not now? C. C. WHITNEY. 
East Bethel, Vt. 


a 


. Creamery Butter-Making. 


As soon as drawn from the cow, the milk 
is submerged in deep, covered cans in cold 
water, where it remains for the cream to 
rise. I think this method better than the 
separator. When the milk is drawn off the 
cream is taken in large cans to the cream- 
ery, poured into the large vats, so arranged 
that it can be tempered and ripened to any 
degree desired, then drawn into the revolv- 
ing square box oak churn which turns forty 
five times a minute... When the cream 
is 64°, it takes about forty-five minutes 
to bring it to the granule stage. It is 
washed with pure, soft spring water, then 
salted and revolved a short time, taken 
out with ladles upon the’ worker, where it is 
brought to the desired condition. I 
printed in moulds and 
is 





_well-rotted compost. It may be note! 





Growing Hothouse Tomatoes. 
High prices for hothouse tomatoes are 
causing some inquiry as to the conditions of 
growing the crop, The profits of the winter 


crop this year, however, have not been as 


large as they appear. Coal was scarce and 
high, and tomatoes require for best results 
to be kept ata high temperature; at night 
about 70°, and a little higher by day when 
sunlight aids the furnaces. On many days 
the temperature will at times reach sum- 
mer temperatures, which will be sv much 
the better for the crop. 

Now that.coal is more plenty, a good many 
houses will be filled with tomatoes, which 
set now will grow during a time of the 
year when the sun runs high and the cost 
of fuél is much less than for the winter 
crop. Many growers plant to lettuce in 
winter and follow in the spring with cucum- 
bers or tomatoes. Several of the experi- 
ment stations have tried the tomato crop, 
and it is to be noted that all seem to have 
found it successful and profitable, from 
which fact the beginner ought to take cour- 


age. By permission of Alvin C. Beal of the 
experiment station at Urbana, Ill., a sum- 
mary is given of the station’s experience 


with hothouse tomatoes in 1902, also illus- 
trations showing a potted plant ready to set 
and the interior of the house with the «rp 
under full headway. 
STARTING THE CROP. 

Rich,‘mellow soil seems to be best if the 
plants are pinched back as they shoul be 
at five feetin length. Forcing tomatoes. «s 
is known, are vine-like sorts, and «re 
trained on cords along the sides of ‘le 
house like cucumbers. The spring «0? 
was set in successive lots, March 25 to \))r'l 
10, the plants having been raised from -°°! 
sown the last of December and plants )t 
in 3-inch pots the last of February. 
lard and Best of All seemed to give 
satisfaction. 

The plant benches were six inches '*? 
and filled with rich soil, half loam an! | *! 


that the New Jersey station obtaine:! 
results from chemical fertilizers {° 
house tomatoes. Mr. Beal applies 
ashes twiceafter plants were in full be 
Plants were set 18x24 inches. In wa! 
care was taken to wet the soil throu:' 
bat not to overdo the matter. 


TRAINING. 
Plants were trained to from one tv "°° 
stems, and a strand of twine was run | ''" 
the base of each plant to a point on th 
bar as near overhead as possible, w) 
was tied toa nail, while the lower ©. 
‘prevent accidents, was tied intoa |! 
wire, which passed through the soil «: 
crack in the bottom of the bench, w!: 
was made fast. This furnished a ne: 
secure support. The plants were tie‘! 
with raffia at intervals of aboutafoot. >! 
times the plants are simply twined abo’ ‘! 
i but in this method the plants »‘°" 
ap dow mn under their load of fruit. ‘\'°" 
the plants are more likely ‘ "° 
broken when picking the fruit, an! ‘°™ 
tainly they do not look so well as !e? 
they are properly tied up. The syste" ° 
training used affords the plant all the | ght 
and air possible. The fruits set even': ‘ and 
for | the crop is‘easily gathered. To admit 0’? 
=| light the larger leaves were clippe!! back 
one-half their length. “All side shoots we? 
pinched out as they appeared. 
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‘A\CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN PUB. CO., 
Pubiishers and Proprietors, 
ISSUED WEEKLY AT 
VO. s STATE STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 








TERMS: 


» per annum, in advance. $8.50 if not paid iy 
ce, Postage free. Single copies & cents. 
ns sending contributions to THE PLOUGHMAYN 
.e in its columns must sign their name, n 
arily for publication, but_as a guarantee o 
faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 

‘e-basket. All matter intended for publication 
d be W rises on note size paper, with ink, and 
but one side, 


pondence from practical farmers, fiving the 
lis of their a is solicited. Letters 

} be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
h will be printed or not, as the writer may 


PLOTGHMAN Offers = advantages to adver. 
.ers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
otive and intelligent portion of the community. 
Eptered as second-class mail matter. 
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A Study of New Vegetables. 


Phe seed catalogues areout now. Each 
one has its new varieties and novelties. Not 
all of these would be valuable to us, but 
there is no doubt but some of them would 
be. That, of course, we must find out for 
ourselves. : 

Something very fascinating to me is in- 
eluded in the growth of vegetables. It is 
hard work and there may be much to bother 
and perplex, but { wouldn’t give two cents 
for a profession in which, when a man has 
followed it for a time, he knows all there is 
to know, and becomes in reality like a ma- 
—s must love our work if we would be 
contented and if we would get the most out 
of it. Experimenting and trying new. plants 
and seeds will inerease our. interest. Our 
success is not measured entirely by the 
amount of money we make, but in part by 
the pleasure and enjoyment we get out of 
it. The varieties that I shall mention are 
not all new, but are those which after trial 
seem worthy of :uture use. : 

In beans we have Burpee’s new stringless 
green pod, the best green bush bean we 
have ever tried. It is very hardy, even 
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seems to be all right. For growing in 


hot weather, New Zealand spinach takes 
the place of all other sorts,as the heat 
has no bad effects on it. This is not a 
spinach of the ordinary kind, but a branch- 
ing sort, the tips of the branches being 
used. The more it is picked the more it 
branches, in a short time covering quite a 
large surface. ‘I'he seeds take from three to 
four weeks to germinate, but when they do 
start they grow very quickly. The old 
Hubbard still remains the standby in 
squashes. Bay State is a great favorite 
with us. Golden Hubbard 1s a fine variety, 
ripening in a shorter time than the common 
Hubbard. 

The earliest tomato we have found is 
Spark’s Earliana. For late use it isn’t very 
good, as it la ks foliage to protect the fruit 
from the sun. Because of this it doesn’t 
ripen properly. Notwithstanding this fault 
it is a valuable sort because of ita earliness. 
Another fine variety is Burpee’s Quarter 
Century, growing a good deal like Dwarf 





fence a main branch may be trimmed in 
each direction, and all the side branches 
just back to within one or two of the main 
branch, but cut the main branch off, too, if 
very long.”’ 

“ Looks as if that would pretty nearly 
spoil these big vines.’’ 

** Yes, but remember it’s the new growth 
that bears the fruit. No salable grapes 
come from unpruned vines. As for the 
bare space, the new growth will fill it up 
before the end of the season.” 

** And how about the vines that are on the 
buildings and the ground? ” 

**Cut them back to the main branches, 
but leave a pair of side branches every two 
or three feet from which the bearing wood 
may start. The simplest plan for vines on 
the ground is to cut back to the main trunk, 
leaving a pair of branches at the top witha 
dozen buds on each branch, so that what is 
left of the vine will be T shape and three or 
four feethigh. Then putup a post of wood 
or iron four feet above the ground, with a 
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“* Looking forward in the present cent- 
ury,”’ said Secretary Stockwel), ‘“‘ we see a 
wonderful change; let me picture it. We 
see the fruits of summer grown in January 
in ovr own greenhouses more profitable 
than in their proper season. We see our 
own dependent population supplied with 
every luxury by New England enterprise on 
New England soil. We see the farmer tak- 
ing his old stand as a leader in all good 
enterprises. We see his sons, educated and 
strong, taking their rightful place and ex- 
erting their old-time influence—the strength 
of the hills, the backbone of the cities. We 
see the electric car speeding its way 
from town to town and from village to vil- 
lage, carrying the child to the larger and 
better schools and giving free mail delivery 
to the homes of the country as well as to the 
city. We see equal taxation resting ‘ like the 
atmosphere’ on rich and poor alike—every 
man according to his ability. We see the 
trusts that hold the farmers in their iron 
grasp destroyed or made to subserve right- 





trick if you have a manure cellar. 

A fine practice isto add a little kainit to 
the bedding daily. It will gather up the 
valuable gases of the urine and manure, add 
its own potash, and enhance the cleanliness 
of the stable and the value of the manure 
pile. Don’t be afraid to use sawdust lib- 
erally under your cattle. Such mechanical 
agent as well as absorbent will pulverize 
the heap while you sleep. 

So cared for, you will haul out your well- 
filled carts of manure of such a grade next 
spring that will fill your soul with hope of 
an abundant harvest and increased per- 
manent fertilicy of your fields. 1t is sur- 
prising how much a man can accomplish in 
a@ day when he sets out to make an im- 


provement of such a nature. 
A. J. HAMM. 
Leighton’s Corners, N. H. 


A Lamb Feeder. 
If we have been fortunate to have a great 
many more lambs than ewes, and some are 











successtully withstanding frosts _which 
destroy the Early Six Weeks. It is very | 
hardy and wonderfully productive. ‘Ihe | 


pods are a rich green color, meaty, broad, 


and entirely stringless, even when fully | 


matured. We tried this variety for the first | 
time last year and were so well pleased with 
it that we shall try it again. Kentucky } 
Wonder is a green pole bean. The pods of 
this variety are seven or more inches long, 
very meaty and stringless when young. If | 
the pods are kept picked the vines will con- 
tinue to bear throughout the season. Golden 
Cluster is a wax pole bean. ‘The pods are 
of good length, broad and flat. They are of 





good quality, being quite meaty and crisp. 
Worcester pole, a shell bean, is valuable on 
account of its size and high color and also 


for its keeping qualities both on the pole 
and after being picked. It is a quick seller 
and will command higher prices than the 
common sorts. 

In cabbage, Solid South, Hollander and 
ilundredweight are fine varieties that are 
not very well known. They are sure head- 
ers and also very solid. Some heads grow 
to immense size. The hardest and heaviest 
for a medium-sized head is Danish Ballhead. 
This is a fine variety for late and is es- 
pecially valuable for smali families on ac- 
count of its size. Itcan be planted closer 
together than the larger varieties because 
of its compact growth. The heads seldom 
burst in the field and are fine keepers. 

For celery we have not found a variety 
that will take the place of White Plume, 
which isa white, crisp celery, when prop- 
erly grown and bleached. We have tried 
both Golden Self Bleaching and Golden 
Heart, but in our soil a large percent. of 
them grow soft. In this respect Paris 
Golden is much better and will probably 
take their place with us. For winter and 
late use Giant Pascal, on account of its keep- 
ing qualities and its thick, crisp stalks, takes 
the lead, 

i beets for early the Early Eclipse or the 
Ix. ptian; for general crop, the Dark Red 
l)-troit. The latter has a good shape and 
e ind is the best we have fuund so far. 


THE NOTED TROTTING SIRE, ALMONT. 





FOALED IN 1864. DIED JULY 4, 1884. 





Champion, but being earlier, more produc- 
tive and a better keeper. For all other pur- 
poses the Matchless seems to be the best 


with us. 
The Martynia is quite ornamental in 


ti ve is very useful for salads and for| growth. The pods are picked while young 


shing. The Wonderful or New York 
» is a eurly-leaved, loose-headed let- 
which is fine when a strictly head 
is not desired. For head variety, 
seeded Tennis Ball is first, closely 
‘ by Deacon lettuce. For forcing 
ass we recommend Rawson’s hot- 
! ttuce. This is very large and a sure 

ind not liable to rot in the heart. 
irly and late corn, Cory and Ever- 
| medium Potter’s Excelsior, which 
very one prefers to Evergreen be- 
' is so sweet. In cauliflower, Bur. 
t Early and Burpee’s Dry Weather 
equal, if not surpass, the old 
Snowball. The Best Early is ex- 
arly and certain to produce fine 
he latter are very solid and weigh 
‘ian other heads of equal size. The 
her resembles the Best Early, but 
veek later in heading. It is eape- 

ted for growing in dry land. 

mbers White Spine seems to be 
seneral purposes. Both Boston 
ook Pickling are valuable for 
_he best we have found in peas 1s 
lipper. Itis probably the earli- 
4d ean be finished in two pick- 
; Leight it is medium, and the peas 
pl wect if picked at the right time. 
‘erything into consideration, it is 
‘4 in its class for private or for 
‘rpose. We have grown Victoria 
”P ‘vv general crop and have found it 
os '. It has not been satisfactory for 
atl “il summer, but for fall it 








and tender and pickled in vinegar. The 
pods of okra are picked while young and 
tender before any woody fibre is formed. 
They are used in making soups. Salisfy or 
vegetable oyster, so called because it re- 
sembles the oyster in flavor and may. take 
its place, is a fine vegetable to grow for 
winter when other vegetables are scarce. 
HERBERT W. TAYLOR. 
Middlesex County, Mass. 
_~- >> 


The Farm Grape-Vines. 


*‘ What shall I do with these grape-vines, 

neighbor? They are all over the walis and 
99 

ee. on the ground and sides of the 

buildings, too,”’ I assented. “ Every vine 

has run to wood ; bunches are poor and full 

of gaps; the grapes don’t all ripen ; isn t 
9» 

ead. but I don’t know just what to do, 

so I have neglected them, just as many 

farmers do.”’ 

“‘ Pruning thins the wood and thus thins 
the fruit, so that what is left has a chance. 
The fact to bear in mind is that the fruit is 
produced on the new growth, not on that of 
the year before. So you can cut back about 
all the old growth and still get all the fruit 
the vines can ripen in a firat-class manner. 
Cut your old vines right back toa skeleton, 
with just enough wood left for the new 
growth to start from in. such a way that it 











will be distributed well over the part you 


wish to cover. On a stone wall or rail’ 


four-foot cross arm over the top. Tie the 

T-shaped vine to your T-shaped trellis. 

The branches will send out the fruiting 
ts.’” 2 

oe That looks simple. And what shall I 

do the next year? ”’ 

“ Just the same thing, saving only enough 
of this year’s growth for the side arms. 
Don’t be afraid to cut right back every 
year. When the vine gets old and stubby 
about the main trunk, use fresh growth 
from the trunk or from the ground, if there 
are fresh sprouts available.” 

‘“‘ Now here isa vine which I wanted to 
make a lot of wood and leaves to cover the 
back porch, so instead of cutting out much 
of the wood, why can’t I thin. the fruit 
directly by picking off half the bunches as 

they show? 
oe That will answer the main purpose toa 
certain extent, but in a few years there will 
be such a tangle that but little fruit will 
set, and what there is will not ripen well. 
If I were you,”’ I concluded, * I would put 
some choice vines in an open space where 
you can get at them to cultivate and prune 
and manure, put up post or wire trellises, 
and give the grapes a chance to show you 
what. fancy fruit is like. You wouldn’t 
bother with these scattered, neglected vines 
any longer, I promise you.” 
Massachusetts. 


The Farming of the Future. 


A very cheerful view of New England 
agriculture was expressed by J. W. Stock- 
well of the State board in last Saturday : 
address before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. The secretary’s recent 
predictions have & solid foundation in 
progress of agricultural education and the 
growth of intensive farming. 


G. BD. FIskKe. 








eous ends for the benefit of all. We see the 
bright day when arbitration shall settle the 
differences of nations and war’s costly trib- 
ute shall cease. We see the home in 
which all comforts are found and all graces 
abound ; its approaches lines of beauty, its 
crown of blessing the love and contentment 
that dwell therein. We see the wealth 
of character and honesty of purpose 
and life more honored than gold, and 
honest industry more prized than the indo- 
lence ot wealth. We seeall this, not as a 
mirage or a@ far-distant view, but growing 
nearer and nearer and neyer hastening 80 
rapidly to its accomplishment as today.”’ 
lg ia 
Care of Barn Manure. 


Ridin ta neighbor’s farm barn the 
other pg poe his man step to the door 
and with a broad sweep of his shovel spread 
alift of manure from the tieup over the 
broad side of a heap, which had accumu- 
lated from a succession of similar move- 
ments, while the coarser lumps rolled away 
to the base of the pile to dry and blow away 
or get wet and to dry up when the sun dis- 
pensed sufficient heat. How many farmers. 
will do the same thing all winter? Just 
like depositing your savings in an insolvent 

nk. 

Ma out of the question to put ina base- 
ment, the following is available now at 
once: Set some posts well in the ground so 
as tomakea pen ten or twelve feet wide 
and the length of your tieap, plank or board 
it from close to the ground up, on the — 
of the posts, likewise the ends. Level o 
the manure and keep the edges a8 high as 
the centre. Better yet, put a roof over the 
pen, line it to the roof, putin a pigste 
and keep there a couple of shotes to 








twenty feet in dength. Do this last pig 


not supplied with milk, you can aid the ewe 
by feeding the lamb cow’s milk, good Jersey 
milk, as I feed the young lambs, so as to 
push them right along and get them on the 
market as early as possible. 

I have used for the past few years what I 
calla lamb feeder. It is a tin pail with a 
tight fitting cover, that will hold one gallon 
of milk. On one side are three sprouts 
soldered on near the bottom of the pail and 
extending outward as high as the top of 
the pail, made so that the rubber nipples 
can be put on. By feeding them a few 
times froma bottle, which is more conven- 
ient to teach them at first, they quickly 
learn to be on hand for their milk when 
they see you coming with the pail. Give 
them all they will take of this Jersey milk 
every morning and evening. By feeding in 
this way they get no setback, but grow 
equal to the best unes. 


Corliss, Wis. R. E. RoBerts. 





insects and Cold Weather. 


Observers often wonder what becomes of 
the vast numbers of insects and eggs which 
are alive at the close of the warm season. 
It is evident that some of them must live to 
preserve the species, but in what manner 
do they ‘survive? What becomes of the 
majority? Millions of eggs and young are 
destroyed by chickadees and nut-hatches, 
and vast numbers are eaten by wood mice, 
squirrels and parasite insects. A few are 
successful in protecting.themselves. 

Many species of the beetle live under the 
loose bark of the trees, in decaying logs and 
similar substances. Click beetles burrow 
holes below the surface of the soil. Ants 
live in elaborate burrows beneath the sur- 


face or winter inside the trunks of trees | yet. 


which are cut in winter. When found they 


‘| but we kept on. 


are apparently frozen, but will revive if 
brought into a warm room. House flies 
hide in cracks and crevices in the house, 
and mosquitoes are sometimes found in 
— locations, usually near a water sup- 
ply. 

Many bugs and sometimes species of the 
butterfly winter in hollow trees, logs and 
such places. The cocoons of many large 
moths and butterflies may be seen attached 
to twigs and shrubs. The cecoon of the 
Cecropia moth is often more than four 
‘aches long, silvery gray in color, which 
has a leathery outside and silky hair within, 
end is proof against cold and wet. 

Grasshoppers, katydids, many moths and 
4 great number of other insects pass the 
winter in the egg stage, the eggs being 
laid in the ground in cracks of fence posts, 
t es, logs and other slightly sheltered loca 
tions. The gypsy moth, the pest of eastern 
Massachusetts, lays its eggs upon the trunks 
and branches of trees. Some trees, until 
examined closely, seem to have been spat- 
tered with mud. The moth eggs and moth 
have great vitality and will stand severe 
weather. A tree covered as described, will, 
unless the insects are destroyed, be entirely 
bare of leaves in three or four days after 
the moths get to work. 


What the Grange has Done. 


The Grange has much to do in forming 
public opinion by its weekly and monthly 
meetings and its State and national assem- 
blies. We can hardly be aware of its in- 
fluence and power. Talk is persuasive and 
has made itself felt from time immemorial. 
The first legislative attempt in Maine was in 
trying for the enactment of the listing bill, 
and we were told if we would go quietly out 
the back door we would be allowed to do so 
otherwise we were in danger of being fired, 
We next headed off the 
State highway cominission with its three 
men, their $1800 salaries, together with its 
$200,000 appropriation. Then came the 
increase of the salaries of the justices, while 
the last work was the nine tax bills, eight 
of which carried and resulted in the addi- 
tion of $645,000 to the State treasury. 

Now when asked what the Grange has 
done, { say it is worth to the rural popula- 
tion of the State in the social line more than 
a thousand times what it has cost. In the 
insurance to farmers it has been worth 
$25,000 in hard cash. It is a reflection on 
the intelligence of a person to ask what the 
Grange is doing, Its accomplishment. of 
benefits to rural people of the nation is well 
known. -The elevation to cabinet rank of 
its department of agriculture, the rural de- 
livery, the latter would entitle it a move- 
ment for all time if nothing else had been or 
would be accomplished by it.—Maine State 
Master, Gardiner. 





a 


Deep or Shallow Plowing. 

For clayey land I like deep plowing in 
autumn, and shallow plowing, or, only 
discing in the spring. Some land I like to 
subsoil to a deptb of eighteen inches, once 
in every few years, in order to open the too 
compact subsoil, but such work is, of 
rae useless on land having an open sub- 
soil. 

On sandy loam I like shallow plowing, 
but one must be governed by circumstances, 
which are too numerous to mention here, in 
deciding whether to plew deep or shallow. 
The,condition to aim at is to have the soil 
firm enough to permit of the subsoil water 
passing readily upwards through the land, 
and*not so firm but what the roots of plants 
can easily penetrate it.—Prof.S. B. Green, 
Minnesota. 








For Pork Producers. 


A well-known pig breeder recommends 
cut clover and claims the following an ideal 
ration for growing pigs: Use fifty pounds 
cut clover hay, ten pounds fine middlings, 
forty pounds corn meal. It must be wet 
enough to make the meal stick to the cut 
clover. 

Many breeders weaken their stock by 
breeding too young animals. It is claimed 
on good authority that pigs from mature 
parents are larger and better stock. The 
most careful breeders do not allow sows to 
bear too young, until they are thirteen or 
fourteen months old. There is no question 
but that many strains of swine have been 
weakened by incorrect methods of breeding. 

Prof. J. H. Grisdaie of Ontario believes 

in breeding pigs under conditions favorable 
to health and strength. Even if the space 
is small, it must be well ventilated and well 
lighted and kept clean, Under these con- 
ditions large pens. are not required. He 
thinks that barley Isa fine food to produce 
firm bacon. Healso recommends oats, skim- 
milk and whey. 
A prominent Western Institute speaker 
advises fall pigs, because it requires less 
labor to produce the food. “If you want pigs 
that will take most of the food where it is 
grown, take fall pigs; if you want to ruise 
pigs that will be ready for market when it is 
at its best, take fall pigs; if you want pigs 
that are easy to raise, take fall pigs.’’ 


»— 


Makes Plowing Easy. 


Why isthe sulky or riding plow not used 
more freely in the East? Last season I 
used one on my hard and somewhat rocky 
soil with perfect success. It will doas much 
work as any plow, needs only a good aver- 
age team, and is almost as easy for the plow- 
man a8 & mowing machine. My plow is of 
the double-share or right-and-left-hand type 
adapted for side hills or going back and 
forth at one side of a field, making no dead 
furrows through the middle. It costs as 
much as a mower, which is the main thing 
preventing its common use, but which has 
been paid for by outside plowing, which 
would have been too hard for me witha 
common plow. No repairs have been needed 
S. I. H. 
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Butter Firm, Cheese Steady. 

The supply of the better grades is moder- 
ate, and the Boston market, although not 
very active, has been working up in sym- 
pathy with advanced New York and West- 
ern quotations. Most dealers report low 
grades very hard to sell, and trade dull in 
everything but fresh creamery and fancy 
held stock. 

George A. Cochrane: “* The situation is a 
litttle better for top grades, but lower grades 
remain unchanged. I ‘have bought for ex- 
port some lots of low-grade butter at 12 cents 
and 15 cents, and for domestic use fancy 
held stock at 23 cents. The situation isa 
very little better on fancy grades ; others are 








1,814,520 head for January, 1902, and 1,719,054 
head for January, 1901, show how much of a 
decline has occurred in this feature of the 
hive-stock trade. Nevertheless, the traffic 
receipts for January for three successive 
years, beginning with 1901, have lost but 
little, the number of ‘cars arriving being re- 
spectively 52,051 cars, 52,829 cars and 53,809 
cars. 

The feeder movement, including stock 
driven to the country, for the correspond- 
ing period shows an opposite tendency, 80 
far as Kansas City and St. Joseph are con- 
cerned. The combined feeder movement of 
these two markets in January, 1903, in- 
intl on over.” cluded 66,466 head, compared with ao 

Chapin & Adams: “Prices have im- — in January, 1902, and 65,196 h n 
proved about one-half cent per pound for , > 
fancy creamery. There is more demand for Apple Market Weak. 
storage, many lots changing hands. Not! 2, \cints of apples have been very heavy 
much doing in other grades. The situation | |. 114 jarge Eastern markets the past week, 
pi rma ap improved as compared to two | 114 sajes are made with difficulty. The 
weeks ago.” weather has somewhat 

L. Sloan & Co.: “* Butter is selling slow, papal ax holders, and they 
and prices unsettled. Dealers are holding have been forcing their fruit upon the’ mar- 
off, expecting a decline with the advance of ket, preventing the rise that would natu- 
warm weather. Dealers are willing to sell | 17) Goaur towards the end of the season for 
at low quotations ‘to force the market. Baldwins and other medium-keeping varie- 
Market is firm on eggs.” ties. 

Receipts at New York, Wednesday, were Another bad feature results from the 
6410 packages. Trade is fairly satisfactory | J 4:5 in the British markets, closing the 
in extra ‘creamery at 28 cents, or even &/ octane ontlet in that direction and 
fraction more for high-scoring lots. Storage causing exporters to unload their holdings 
creamery is also doing pretty well at 25t0| (1 tne local markets. This is the situation 
23} cents. Low grades are quiet, but doing |i, Boston, and the average of prices is 
a little better than formerly in point of sales. sone. te anything than prevailed last week. 
Exporters at Boston and New York have Nothing but fancy Maine or cold-storage 
been making a few shipments of late. fruit will exceed $2, and there is a big 

Cheese receipts at New York, Wednesday, | 1. ,51y of country arrivals which have been 
1846 boxes. Demand is fairly active, al- stored in cellars, and are poor to ordinary in 
though most sales are in small lots. Top condition. For such lots dealers are very 
quotations of 147 cents show the firmness of glad to get $1.50 and will accept $1.25 for 
the situation. Colored cheese is Selling) the poorest lots. Others which are of guod 
more freely than white. Skims are in light | 5:74 and condition bring $1.75, and if bright, 
supply and held at full quotations. The high colored and uniform $2. But the 
situation at Boston in unchanged, supplies great bulk of actual sales, cold-storage stock 
being light and quotations steady. = __—| excepted, are at $1.25 and $1.50. Russets 

Receipts at New York for the week 31,750 | 316 not yet in full demand. Prices range 
packages butter, 9050 packages cheese, 62,300 about as for Baldwins 
cases eggs, and at Boston 564,493 *poundg Said O. W. Mead: “The commercial buy- 
butter, 1575 boxes cheese ( besides 4571 boxes pags te da Aoi g i den, of thé. einen: of 
for export), 14,061 re eggs. Last year apples in the country at the beginning of 
the figures at New York for the week were the season and put prices toohigh. Ifa 
26,925 packages butter, 9513 packages cheese large part of the crop had been worked off 
and 33,107 cases export, and Boston, 514,500 | 4+ 24 ¢1 to $1.95 a barrel, the growers would 
pounds butter, 1656 boxes cheese (besides have been better off than to hold it till now 
7778 boxes for export), 7373 cases eggs. and get only $1.50 or $2 at the most after 

Rings handling, storing, sorting and standing the 
Vegetables and Fruit. shrinkage. If this had been done, the rest 

Onions are ip oversupply in Boston and | of the crop would bring a good price at this 
New York. Some lots have been sold at | time.” 

30 to 40 cents a bushel. Choice grades,/ Liverpool advices report the apple market 
however, hold firm, but the bulk of hold-/| the first of the week as being poor and de- 
ings can be sold only by forcing the market. pressed on account of large arrivals. Rob- 
Onion growers whu stored last fall hoping | ert Adamson Company report through Law- 
for an advance by this time have been dis- | rence & Co., Baldwins at $1.70 to $3.15, with 
appointed. ‘The recent warm weather/a few at $3.35. Canadian upples range 
caught a number of shipments going out, | from $2.15 to $3.18. Another Boston ex- 
causing them to become soft and unsal- porter says that Liverpool has sagged off a 
able. It is estimated that in the onion shilling or two since last week, and many 
district of New York State there are | jots are arriving badly out of order and clog- 
fully fifty thousand bushels in storage, | ging the market. Baldwins at fair demand, 
with the market no stronger than 4/| netting in Boston $2.65 for cold-storage 
month ago. The situation is something like | stock. Russets range from $1.50 to $2.50 
that in the apple market, both being weak | net in Boston. 

at a season when prices shoulda stiffen. Apple shipments from Boston for the 

Potatoes show some signs of rewarding the | week were 17,000 barrels, all to Liverpool 
patient holder, receipts being light and | and Glasgow. Total from Boston since the 
prices moving up a peg or two. The top| season opened 765,694, compared with 141,- 
quotation for carload lots in Boston is 83/| 990 in 1901-02 and 406,000 in 1900-01. ‘The 
cents, which is for fancy Aroostook Green shipments from Boston alone this season 
Mountains. Good lots from New York | have about equaled the shipment from all 
bring 70 cents. Other oid vegetables hold ports last season. 
about steady. In a special report forwarded March 11, 

Southern truck is in moderate supply with | G. R. Meeker & Co., New York, say: ‘* We 
some lines higher. Kale and spinach are | think our prediction hitherto expressed 
nearly of poor quality; 170 boxes spinach | regarding the Liverpool market is beginning 
arrived by boat Tuesday. String beans aro | to prove itself, and in referring to the Lon- 
searce. Southern asparagus begins to | don market, we think it will remain toler- 
arrive now just as the hothouse product is | aply steady, unless shipments increase and 
giving out. The stock and bunches are | Liverpool dealers take up the idea of for- 
larger than the hothouse grown and bring | warding part of their surplus stock to that 
$1.25 to $1.50 a bunch. Romaine and | centre. The same remarks will apply to 
escarole now in Boston market are said to be | the Scotch markets, although we consider 
imported from Europe. South African | any decided retrograde movement there to 
plums are still on the market at $1 per | be out of sight at the present writing, and 
dozen. anticipate a fairly steady market. Any 

Hothouse products barely hold their own, | shrinkage in prices there will be due to the 
cucumbers being somewhat lower and toma- | fruit arriving out of condition, which is 
toes having dropped slightly. Lettuce holds | hardly a fair,criterion as a basis for quota- 
nearly steady in Boston, but quotes lower jn | tions, as good fruit will do well. The ship- 
New York. ments for the week ending March 7, at the 

Southern strawberries have been plenty, | present writing, from all points, are reported 
but of such good quality that prices have | to be approximately: To Liverpool 35,000, 
held about steady. Oranges from Califor-| London 12,000, Glasgow 10,000, various 
nia have been plenty and cheap, but Florida | 45,000. 
are about done for the season. Cranberries| ‘The Tasmanian apple crop is reported 
are scarce and higher, and the price has cut | to be inthe neighborhood of three hundred 
the demand to very narrow limit. thousand cases, with shipments spread over 

Receipts at Boston for the week: Apples, | about nineteen weeks, at an average of about 
23,495 barrels; vranberries, 205 barrels; | sixteen thousand boxes weekly. The first 
strawberries, eighty-six ref.; potatoes, 133 | shipment, consisting of fourteen thousand 
cars, 731 bushels; sweet potatoes, 531 bar- | cases, left Tasmania Feb. 13, and is due to 
bels; onions, 1225 barrels. arrive in London during the first week in 

> April. These exports will be considerably 
Provision Markets Firm. larger than last year, and some sources of 

Pork products are higher than ever, with | information estimate them as high as four 
demand active. Receipts from the West con- ; hundred thousand. According to present 
tinue rather light. The kill-at Boston last | advices the Australian crop is also re- 
week was twenty-three thousand,, com- ported large. Theabove information should 
pared with twenty-four thousand the week | be taken into consideration by American 
before and twenty-five thousand last year at | shippers, especially those inclined to be 

the corresponding date. The export trade | slow in sending forward fruit intended for 
from Boston shows some increase, but not | export.” 
toa marked degree, prices being too high 
for foreign buyers. Total Western packing 
425,000, compared with 435,000 the preceding 
week and 455,000 two weeks ago, as given by 
the Cincinnati Price Current. For corre. 
spunding time last year the number was 














The Market Grades of Butter. 


Kecent inquiry concerning the terms ap- 
plied to the various grades of butter, shows 
that the exact meaning of ‘‘ extra, first, 
second,’”’ is not fully understood. Fcllow- 


952 head. The much lighter figures of|.. 


ably good and sweet. 
must be sound; if ladles, must be ninety per 
cent. solid boring. 
Salt may be high, medium, or slack salted. 
Package, good and uniform. 
average eighty-two pounds or higher, except 
from Nov. 1 to May 1, when it shall average 
eighty points or higher. 


415,000 and two years ago five hundred thou- 
sand. The quality is somewhat irregular, 
mainly fair to good. Prices are higher; the 
average for prominent markets is about 
$7.10 per one hundred pounds, compared 
with $6.95 a year ago, $7.05 two weeks ago, 
$6.15 a year ago and $5.50 two years ago. 

Fresh beef is in full supply and prices 
changed but slightly. Only a few fancy 
steer bring above seven cents. Beef arrivals 
for the week are again very large, being 152 
cars for Boston and 83 cars for export, a 
total of 235 cars; preceding week, 159 cars 
for Boston and 69 cars for export, a total of 
228 cars; same week a year ago, 140 cars for 
Boston and 75 cars for export, a total of 215 
cars. 

The live-stock movement at the five most 
prominent markets of the West may be 
taken as an index of the conditions in that 
section of the country. For January, 1903, 
a total of 2,724,409 head of cattle, calves, 
hogs and sheep was reported, in contrast 
with 2,947,631 head for January, 1902, and 
2,789,209 head for January, 1901. A con- 
tinuous increase has occurred in these three 
years in the case of the receipts of cattle, 
calves and sheep, but a very marked falling 
off in the case of hogs. At Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph the 
combined receipts of cattle in the first 
month of this year were 632,122 heaii, com- 
pared with 586,611 head in January, 1902, 
and 552,616 head in January, 1901. 
Receipts of calves were respectively 


22,924 head, 17,500 head and 12,432: head; 
not including January receipts of sheep 


were, in 1903, 600,411; 1902, 529,000 head. 
Receipts of bogs at Omaha and St. 
Joseph in January, 1903, 


grade of butter made in the season when 


ing is the official grading of the Boston Fruit 
and Produce Exchange: 
Extras shall be composed of the highest 


offered under the different classifications, 
and up to the following standards: Flavor 
must be fine, sweet, clean and fresh, if of 
current make, and fine, sweet and clean, if 
held. Body must be good and uniform. 
Color, good for the season when made, even 
and uniform. Salt, neither coarse nor slack 
salted. Package, good and uniform. Score 
shall average ninety-five points or higher, 
except from Nov.1to May 1. when score 
shall average ninety-three or higher. In 
extra creamery the delivery must contain 
at least ninety per cent. of the quality de- 
scribed above (extras), and the balance of 
the goods may grade as firsts. 

Firsts shail be a grade just below extras, 
and must be fine butter for the season when 
made, and offered under the different classi- 
fications and up to the following standard: 
Flavor must be good, sweet, clean and fresh, 
if of current make, and good, sweet and 
clean; if held. Body, good and uniform. 
Color, good for the season when made, 
reasonably uniform. Salt, neither coarse 
nor slack salted. Package, good and uni- 
form. Score shall average eighty-eight 
points or higher, except from Nov. 1 to May 
1, when it shall average eighty-six points or 
higher. 

In firsts the delivery must contain at least 
ninety per cent. of firsts,and the balance 
of the goods may grade as seconds. Secunds 
shall be agrade just below firsts, and must be 
good for the season when offered under the 
different classifications, and up to the fol- 














POT GROWN TOMATO PLANT READY FOR SETTING. 
See descriptive article. 





Body, if creamery, 
Color, fairly uniform. 


Score shall 


The score to which reference is made is 


the official standard commonly used in judg- 
ing butter, as follows: Flavor, 45; body, 25; 
color, 15; salting, 10; general appearance, 
5; total, 100 points. 


> 





The Spring Crop Pays. 
The expense of caring for tomato plants, 


while small, is light, as they are then in 
pots and require little room. 
planting into the benches the aim should be 
to get fruit as soon as possible, as the plants 
are occupying valuable space. 
have not been properly checked before trans- 
planting into rich soil they make a splendid 
growth, sometimes producing little fruit, 
but usually the crop is simply delayed. 


After trans- 


If the plants 


Many growers secure no return for ninety 


or a hundred days after benching their 
plants, when half that time is all that is 
necessary. The expense of heating the house 
for the extra time is quite an item for the 


grower’s consideration. 
Tomatoes may be planted among. carna- 


tions in the svring, and when the Easter 
rush is over given the entire space with a 
thorough dressing of fertilizer. 
for the spring crop are grown after lettuce, 


Tomatoes 


radishes and similar crops. As little heat 
is required, such houses, if of : sufficient 


height to train plants, are well suited to the 
purpose. 


SPECIAL POINTS. 
By checking the plants itis possible to 
secure fruit in fifty days from benching. 
Pollen is not discharged during cloudy 
weather, and advantage must be taken of 
short periods of sunshine to pollinate by 
hand. Sincethe pruduct is most valuable, 
it will pay the grower to pollinate by hand 
regularly between Dec. 1 and March 1. The 
advantages are a larger number of fruits set 
and larger, more uniform fruits. 
A careful selection of varieties for the 
midwinter crop is requisite for the greatest 
success. Those varieties developed under 
forcing house conditions like Best of All 
and Lorillard give the best results. 
Eclipse gave the largest yie'ds both for 
the winter and spring crops of 1902. Itis 
not quite so early as Best of All, but it pro- 
duced the smoothest and most solid fruits. 
The yield of Yellow Prince was decidedly 
inferior to that of the Combination grown 
under similar conditions. 

Plants trained to single stems gave a 
much greater yield per square foot of bench 
than those trained to three stems, the yield 
of the former being 11-5 pounds, against 
four-fifths of a pound for the latter. 

The average yield for the season, 1901-’02, 
including both the winter and spring crop, 
was from twoto nearly 24 pounds per square 
foot of bench, or from seven to almost nine 
pounds per stem. The spring crop alone 

ielded four-fifths of a pound per square foot 
when plants were trained to three stems, 
and 1 1-5.pounds when trained to single 
stems. 5 





Old Home Week in Massachusetts. 


The Old Llome Week Association of Massa- 
chusetts, which was formed on Thursday in 
Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, with Gov. 
John L. Bates as its president, will, no 
doubt, do much to cherish the sentiment of 
love for the spots where the best years of 
life were passed by the majority of people. 
No matter how much success or failure we 
may meet with in the struggle for existence, 
there is a time to look backward to when 
the accomplishment of all things seemed 
possible, and that period is connected with 
the old homestead, the city, town or 
village in which we were born. We may 
see fairer or more progressive places, but 
the home of our youth is always illuminated 
in our memories with ‘‘ the light that never 
was on sea or land.”’ The motherland never 
loses its hold on the heart. Its sorrows, its 
privations, are forgotten in the remem- 
brances of its pleasure when the curse of 
satiety had not rested upon our efforts to 
derive enjoyment from ordinary prosaic 
pastimes and occupations. 

A return to the old, old home, therefore, 
renews the freshness of life and bathes our 
spirits, if not our material selves, in the 
fountain of youth. It reminds us that 
there is too little sentiment in our every-day 
intercourse with one another, and that a 
hard, matter-of-fact, Gradgrind attitude 
towards our fellows is not promotive of 
good citizenship or in harmony witb the 
Scriptural injunction that we should love 
one another, which means, we take it, that 
we should be neighborly on all occasions. 
And where have there been such neigh- 
bors as those we hau around us in our youth 
and childhood? In the great world out- 
side our birthplace we find many ac- 
quaintances, but few friends, and Daniel 
Webster recognized this fact when he went 








were 1,468,- 


lowing standard: Flavor must be reason- 


4 


back to his native town to defend a case be- 


cause the neighbors of his father urgently 
desired him to du so. He sacrificed his time 
and his talents without money and without 
price, in deference to the old home feeling 
and in remembrance of the time when he 
was a farmer’s boy among the hills of New 
Hampshire. And it is this same State that 
was the originator of the old home week, 
and where it was last year eminently suc- 
cessful. Governor Rollirs conceived the idea 
and brought it to a realization four years 
ago, and each recurring year has found the 
interest in the movement greater than the 
preceding one. 

Massachusetts established old home week 
by a legislative act over a year ago, and the 
object of the new association is to serve as 
a parent to organizations that may be 
formed in every city and town in the State 
for the observance of the week in July, 
which it will, no doubt, welcome home 
returning thousands from the North, East, 
South and West. The tim» of annual vaca- 
tions cannot be better enjoyed by the sons 
and daughters of Massachusetts, whom fate 
has sent beyond its borders, than by a 
returp to old scenes and by a renewal of 
youthful associations. 

Any resident of Massachusetts or any 
person born in the State is eligible to 
membership in the Massachusetts Old 
Home Week Association of which Mr. 
Thomas F. Anderson of Boston is secre- 
tary, and Major Henry L. Higginson of this 
city is treasurer. The leading men of the 
Commonwealth heartily sympathize with the 
objects of the organization and will lend it 
their eurnest support. Gen. Charles H. 
Taylor has labored untiringly to develop an 
interest in the old home movement here, 
and fully deserved the unanimous vote of 
thanks which he received from the associa- 
tion for his laudable and public-spirited 
efforts last season to awaken entiusiasm 
among the people. 








‘Literature. 


Such a situation of affairs, as delineated in 
Basil King’s “ In the Garden of Charity,’’ is 
not common, and has seldom, if ever, re- 
ceived clever individual treatment by an 
author. The scene of the story is laid on 
the Nova Scotian coast, and the plot con- 
cerns the fate of two women married to the 
same man. Ones an illegal wife, although 
a mother, while the other takes it upon her- 
self to care for this unfortunate woman and 
allow her to pose as the lawful widow of the 
dead husband. Charity, the rightful wife, 
married before the husband went away on a 
long cruise, and for a long, weary time she 
watched and waited his return. One day a 
friend brought word that her husband was 
alive and well, but living as the husband to 
another woman. At the time, the husband, 
having seen Charity’s informant,thinks more 
than ever of the necessity of parting from 
this illega] union into which he has entered, 
and returning to his lawful wife, Hagar 
(wife No. 2), who has in her veins Indian 
blood, listens stoically to Willham Penn- 
land’s story of the wrong he has done her 
and how he must right it, but she refuses to 
allow him to carry out his pian until she 
sees that it is hopeless to offer further resist- 
ance. Then she rows him out to an island 
from which place he can take a boat for his 
destination, but for some reason the boat 
does not come, and he remains there alone a 
week. At the end of this period Hagar 
realizes that Pennland is the father of her 
unborn child, and she must save him. But 
it is too late. Starvation and the cold have 
all but finished him, and Hagar finds him 
on the island only to drag him home to 
die. Charity arrives just before the end, 
and the meeting of the two wronged 
women over the body of the man who has 
sinned against them cannot but stir one’s 
compassion. Hagar insists that she is Wil- 
liam’s wife, and thatthe baby will be law- 
fully born, while Charity tries to unselfishly 
submit. She allows Hagar to wear the 
mourning, to go to the grave as William’s 
widow, and after the funeral she takes 
Hagar home with her and cares for her 
until the baby is born. Then it is that 
Hagar plans tv go away. A party of men 
come one day and accuse her of killing her 
father, but Hagar, although not guilty of 
that awful crime, confesses how she was 
the cause of William’s death. Then it is 
that Charity feels that they must part. She 
has borne tlagar’s complaints and her con- 
stant nagging over her alleged legal rights, 
but this disclosure is too much. However, 
after Hagar leaves, she feels it her duty 
to call Hagar back. The latter had been 
hard and stubborn, but now she is willing 
to be Charity’s slave, and the baby shall 
be Charity’s baby. The author throughout 
holds to his simple drawing of homely life, 
but he clothes his characters with dignity. 
The story is pregnant with human interest, 
appealing strongly to the reader’s manhood 
or womanhood. ‘The characters are clearly 
developed as the story un/olds, and the back- 
ground of a rugged coast and deep forest 
makes an appropriate setting for the battle- 
ground of human passions. | New York: 








Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. | 








cup, a treasure of the church. y 
Nora has made its persoral. possession & 
necessity w the earl gain her fair hand 
in marriage. Lady Nora invites the cardi- 
nal to dine on her yacht, and a most glorious 
time the party has, although there is a cloud 
in the form of the turquoise cup. Fearing 
it may be stolen, the curdinal, knowing 


desperate, the earl returns, takes the cup, 
and goes back a thief, to Nora. The Lady 
Nora’s pride has made a thief of the man 
she loves. They plan to return the cup, but 
meeting the cardinal they learn that they 
hold an imitation, which the cardinal begs 
Lady Nora to retain as a wedding present. 
It is a sweet, delicate story, charming and 
picturesque throughout. 

“‘ The Desert’ is somewhat of a sterner 
mould, although it is of the same character. 
A merchant of the desert desires to prevent 
the woman he loves from being even taken 
from him. The father is sending her toa 
certain woman, Mirza by name, for training 
in order that she may become a dancing 
girl. A lawyer tells the merchant that he 
will have to become a Christian and mar- 
ried by Christian laws; So both change 
their rehgion and are married. When they 
go to Mirza she sees the beauty of her lost 
prize and discovers—well, that is the 
exciting point of a story which the reader 
must learn for himself. Mr. Smith has been 
fortunate in his artistic conceptions, which 
are picturesque and above all extremely 
human. {New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ] 

Sargent’s drawing of Christian Rudolf De 
Wet in the latter’s notable book, ‘“‘ Three 
Years War,’’ is a masterpiece of intrepreta- 
tive portraiture anda most fitting frontis- 
piece. The characteristics of this great 
Boer leader, as shown by his career during 
the great struggle, stand out clearly in this 
drawing. The eyes and the mouth express 
quiet humor and self-control, and there is a 
general expression of kindliness about the 
face, withal a firmness and strength, which 
are essential to a burn leader of men. 

De Wet has written a most comprehen- 
sive work, giving a complete resume of his 
service in the conflict, from the time he 
was called and selected as a commandant. 
The opening chapters furnish an account of 
the laws which controlled the burgher, while 
the greater portion is devoted to the story 
of the giant struggle. ‘‘ It was at fiveo’clock 
on the afternoon of the eleventh of October, 
1899, the time when the ultimatum al- 
lowed to England expired. The Brit- 
ish’ had not complied with the terms 
which the South African Republic de- 
manded, the time for negotiation had 
passed and war had actually broken out,’’ 
writes De Wet. The struggle has com- 
menced. From that day forth every Boer 
seemed possessed with more than one man’s 
strength and force as he fought with all his 
power and might. Every one knows of the 
long and persistent struggle whivh these 
two small republics made against the vast 
armies of Great Britain. In speaking of 
Cronje’s surrender De Wet says the effect 
upon the burghers was general depression 
and discouragement, while he himself felt 
more determined to continue the conflict, 
notwithstanding the fact that many of the 
men had wholly lost heart. 

Throughont De Wet’s memoirs, as was 
the case of Kruger’s, there is constant evi- 
dence of honest piety and strong <faith. He 
says: “If the reader is eager to know 
how it was I kept out of the enemy’s hands 
until the end of the war, I can only answer, 
although I may not be understood, that I 
ascribe it to nothing less than this—it was 
not God’s will that I should fal] into their 
hands.”’ Paul Kruger’s closing paragraph in 
his memoirs contains the same religious 
resignation. One is likely to prefer De 
Wet’s book to Kruger’s. The latter bears 
the impress of prejudiced views and 
unjust suspicions. Each man is of 
great interest. Kruger’s *fame is _ se- 
cure as the head of the little republic 
which Great Britain crushed; out; while 
De Wet came out of the struggle with laurels 
as a great military leader. Kruger’s bitter- 
ness will probably never be lessened. As 
for De Wet, he dedicates his book “ To my 
fellow-subjects of the British Empire.” 
While “‘ Three Years War ” may not be the 
generally accepted account of the memora- 
ble contest, it will long live as the authen- 
tic account from the Boer side, and it is 
doubtful if a Briticher will be able to write 
the history of this period with any less 
prejudice of his side. [New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50 net. ] 


Gems of Thougbt. 


.---He that holds fast the golden mean 
And lives contentedly between 
The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door. 
: —Cowper. 

.--- Intellect may give keenness of discernment: 
Love alone gives largeness to the hature, some 
share in the comprehensiveness of God.—Jobn 
Hamilton Thom. 

---- To work fearlessly, to follow earnestly after 
truth, to rest witha childlike confidence in God’s 
guidance, to leave one’s lot willingly and heartily 
to him—this is my sermon to myself. If we. 
could live more within sight of heaven, we should 
care less for the turmoil of earth.—John Richard 
Green. 

----T0 act—to act quickly—to act up to our own 
best instincts, and highest aspirations, is all we 
ean do. al is all that is expected. After that our 
responsibility ceases, and the fin 
a ae al result belongs 

- To God, thy country and thy friend be true 
—Vaughan. : 

----One can go through his work well or shirk 
It. One can consider his neighbor or neglect 
him, One can repress the fever-fit of impatience 
2 dirs it be be And the perpetual presence 

such a choice leaves no hour wit 
—George 8. Merriam, es 
---- The air for the wing of the s 
The bush for the robin non oma 
But ever the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. 


---- The sun, the moon, the stars, rr 
Send no such light upon the ways of men 
AS one great deed. —Tennyson 
----The poorest outward condition will do 
nothing to obliterate the solemnity from life. Na 
of nothing may we be more sure than this: that, 
if we cannot sanctify our present lot, we could 
sanctify no other. Our heaven and our Almighty 
wirage are there or nowhere.—James Martineau 
---- Love all, ; 
quahameen trust a few, do wrong to none.— 
.-.- The truest lives ave cut rose-4 
ion, with many facets saewedida pap sg ‘as 














planed aspects of the world about them; and 
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tg a i suppose that God has ;, t] 

st of the world so beautiful that 11i- ier: 
help evolving loveliness everywi., i 
go on their shining course, and that 1. : . 
is an intrusion, the only undivine thin, : 
healthy activity of the universe?—H-., 
Foote. 

----Mvery stroke of sorrow that i. ' 
light and joy !s God putting into you, 
key of that sorrow, to unlock it for a|; ; 
souls whom you may see approachiny ;: 
all your future life. It is a noble thi:, 
that key and use it.—Pbillips Brooks. 

«o-- There are inscriptions on our he::, 
like that on Dighton Rock, are never t., 
except at dead-low tide. 

.--» The comfortable and comforting | 
those who look upon the bright side «; 
ering its roses and sunshine and 1; 
most that happens seem the best.—Dor..: 


Brilliants. 


Like as the thrush in winter, when the s 
Are drear and dark and all the wooc- 
Sings undismayed, till from his melodic. 
Odors of spring float threugh the froz. 
So in my heart, when sorrow’s icy breat 
Is bleak and bitter, and its frost is st; 
Leaps up, defiant of despair and death, 
A sunlit fountain of triumphant song. , 
Sing on, sweet singer, till the violets co: 
And south winds blow; sing on prop! 
Oh, if my lips, which are forever dumb, 
Could sing to men what my sad heart }; 
Life’s darkest hour with songs of joy wo 
Life’s blackest frost would biossom int. - 
__—Edmond H 














The living, loving spirit 

Will find its spirit kin; 

When heart doors swing at love’s light : 

Love surely enters in; 

Who bars his soul to others 

Shall know the exile’s doom ; 

For him whose soul hath winter 

In valu spring spends her bloom. 
—From the German, by Helen Watt. 


In solitary rooms, when dusk is falling, 
T hear from fields beyond the haunted 
tains, 
Beyond the unrepenetrable forests,— 
I hear the voices of my comrades calling, 
Home! home! home! 


Strange ghostly voices, when the dust is f: 
Come from the ancient years; and [ reme:,,),..; 
The schoolboy shout, from plain and wood 4 

river 

The signal-cry of scattered comrades, callit).. 

Home! home! home! 
—William Can: 

We sigh for the touen of « vanished ha): 
And we think ourselves sincere; 

But what of the friends that about us stand. 
And the touch of the hand that’s here? 

sO ohn Troland 

Most men know love but as a part of life; 

They hide it in some corner of the breast, 

Even from themselves; and only when they rest 

In the brief pauses of that daily strife 

Wherewith the world might else be not so rife. 

They draw it forth (as one draws forth a toy 

To soothe some ardent, kiss-exacting boy) 

And hold it up to sisier, child or wife. 

Ah me! why may not love and life be one? 

Why walk we thus alone, when by our side 

Love, like a visible god, might be our guide? 

How would the marts grow noble! and the street. 

Worn like a dungeon-floor by weary feet. 

Seem then a golden court-way of the sun! 








—Henry Timrod 
Hotes and Queries. 
WEEPING WILLOWS.—“ Senter”: All the tres 


n this country of the kind to which you reter are 
aid to be descended from a slip planted by the 
step-son of George Washington. Young Custis, 
as a member of Washington’s military family, 
sometimes carried messages, under a flag, be- 
tween the belligerent commanders. In _ this 
service he became acquainted with a young 
British officer who, like others, had come over 
with an impression that the ‘rebellion’ would 
be speedily crushed out, and that he would then 
settle on the confiscated lands of the rebels. He 
had even brought a twig from the weeping wi!low 
near Pope’s villa, at Twickenham, carefui!ly 
wrapped in oiled silk. As his visions of a castle 
in America faded away he gave a twig to John 
Parke Custis, who, on his return to Abingdon in 
the spring, planted it near his house. It grew 
and flourished. 

RovuGnh RIpER.—“M. L.”: Col. W. F. Cody, 
“ Buffalo Bill,” has been credited usually wit! in- 
venting the term you mention, but a Washington 
gentleman says that it originated with the novel- 
ist known as “Quida.”” He says he found it in 
her story “ Idalia,” which was published at ieast 
thirty years ago. “ Rough Rider” in this book is 
used twice, with allthe significance it acquired 
during the Spanish-American war, in correct 
speech. 


NEw YORK’S PROPOSED DESTRUCTION.— 
** Historicus’’: General Washington did sugyest 
the burning of New York asa war measure, :ifte! 


the disastrous defeat of the American troops 0” 
Long Island, as is shown in one of his ofticia! 
letters to Congress on Sept. 2, 1776, which cou- 
tains the following passage: “If we should be 
obliged to abandon the town, ought it to stand 
as winter quarters for the enemy? They would 
derive great convenience from it on one hai, 
and much property destroyed on the other. tis 
an important question, but will admit of but 
little time for deliberation. At present, I dare 
say, the enemy means to preserve it if they «1! 
If Congress therefore should resolve upon |’ 
destruction of it, the resolution should be  }10- 
found secret, asithe knowledge of it will mak» 
capital change in their plans.” 

A NEw Form oF ENERGY.—“ Ray”: | 
tave le Bon, who has made many experi!) > 
with cathode rays, X-rays and the various | 

of radio-activity, and whose investigations 0! 
subjects are well known, expresses the 0| 
that all these phenomena are particular «> 

of a new form of energy, which although its ! 
festations have but recently been recogni 

as common in nature as electricity or hei! 
also thinks that closer study along these 
may reveal to us a connecting link bet: 
matter and energy. 

ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE.—“ B. 0. 8.” 
foresight of birds is, as you say, remarkab 
natural scientist, whose whole life fas | 
cally been spent among animals, says 11)! 
have many of the ways of human beings, : 
charitable institutions, athietic sports, law - 
social festivities. His statements may be : 
overdrawn, but they are certainly inter: 
Many migratory birds, he has observed. © 
themselves into regular “ building associ: 

They use the same nests year after ye 
ausist one another in building them and | 

them in order. Parrots and cranes hiv: 
organized police and detective forces to } 
themselves and their pelongings from the ‘i 

of other birds. Cranes, also, in searching 

new feeding ground, always send one © 
number ahead to reconnoitre. It is noti 
however, that if the report of this 0: 
favorable, a general exodus is not « 

until two or three other cranes 

been detailed to verify it. A distinct eti 
prevails among white-tailed eagles on thei: 

ing expeditions. The one who discovers 
never touches it until he has called all the | 

out with him, and then the older eagles « 
lowed to satisfy themselves before the ): 
generation come infor their share. Man) 

ties of song birds take a keen interest in the 

of other families of feathered folk, «0.! 
finging matches and solo dances. The |) 
especially, are fondiof gathering together | 

form odd little hops and runs, which : 
ently afford them all the amuseme)! 
polkas, waltzes, etc., give their human re! 

In the matter of cha-ities, the naturalist « 

has witnessed Many instarces of orphane« 
receiving the tenderest care in the nests of - 
gers, and certain tribes of monkeys have * 
trained corps of nurses for attendants ©! 
sick or wounded. There is a species of 1 
to, which bas a regular ambulance syste! 
means of which a colony whose burrow has 
plowed under or stopped up are dug 0"! 





removed to safety by this department ' 
uelghboring colony. 
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Roofing Tin 


is the best roofing from every 
iewpoint. It is made entirely 

hy hand labor, Ask your roofer 

or—write to W. G 

Agent, C 


- 

. for illustrated 
(A\ vook on roofing. 
AMERICAN 
TIN PLATE 
CoMPANY, 
New York, 













incubator Management. 


the season of the year when the 
‘bator ought to be working full 


ting hens should be kept busy too, 


will not be enough of them to get 


ekens out early. 


ibater of two hundred to three 


+ capacity will about fill the bill. 


much smaller than two hundred- 
re not to be recommended, as they 


isily be kept at even temperature. 


ubator is filled about the first of 


idagain the first of April, enough 


. ought to be secured, with the help 
uny hens as volunteer at the same 


worthless ineubators are in the 
and there is need of caution in buy- 
ynd-hand mackine, to make sure it 
one of those no-good makes or a 
ye machine of a good make. A visit 
ebody who has used incubators for 
time will secure light on the best 


sre the machine is filled with eggs the 
should run it empty for a few days, 
vhile making a thorough study of its 
\ igs and of the directions which the 
! facturers will supply. <A cellar i3 by 
a ids the best place. A single room 
tly under the roof is the worst place, 
he rapid changes of temperature make 
npossible to keep the machine at even 
Take out one of the cellar windows 
for ventilation, but replace it nights and in 
cold weather. Have the incubator level. 
Use the best grade of kerosene. The correct 
temperatare is 103°. Twoor three degrees 
above or below for a time does no great 
harm, but higher temperature is more 
injurious than lower. Eggs will sometimes 
hatch after staying at 110° or 112° for some 
hours, but in the writer’s experience such 
chicks are weak apd not worth keeping. 
The accident happened by somebody placing 
an article across the regulating bar, pre- 
venting its action. Children should be 
kept out of the incubator room. 

In operating the machine it is better to 
understand the principles and be guided by 
common sense than to depend blindly npon 
details given in the printed directions. Fre- 
quent use of the tester,will show how things 
are going. The beginner should start a hen 
at the same time with the machine, so that 
eggs may be compared with those under 
natural conditions. The air cell of the egg 
tells a great deal about a fertile egg. It 
should be kept at about the same sizeas in 
theeggs under thehen. Ventilation helps 
dry out the egg and increases the size of the 
air cell. Moisture swells the contents and 
lessens the air cells. By opening the venti- 
lator slides or adding the pans of water if 
needed, the cell may be kept about right, 
aud witha fairly even temperature a good 
hatch of vigorous chickens may be expected 
if the eggs were fertile. 
the season there will usually be no need to 


as 
it 
heat 


add moisture. 
Use a regular incubator thermometer and 
keep it ona fertile egg after the eggs have | 


been Lested, which should be done toward | 


the end of the first week. The clear in- 
fertile eggs will be all right for cooking pur- 
Fill and trim the lamp each day. 
Use a new wick for every hatch. Turn and 
shift the eggs twice daily. A good deal 
depends upon the management uf the lamp, 
asthe regulator will not control beyond a 


poses. 


few degrees. Keep the tlame as low as pos- 
sible for the required heat. 

he first batch of eggs should not be too 
valuable, as the beginner is likely to make 


inistakes which affect the number and con- | 


dition of the chicks. There is a temptation 
to try and raise chicks which have cost so 
much trouble in hatching, but they should 
be 
run out a strain so quickly as raising feeble 
bir is 
way, and the operation is a long onein 

way. 


any) 


eve! 


bator chicks are almost wholly due to rais- | 


ihe chicks hatched at high temperatures or 
Other wrong conditions. ; | 
Incubators well and successfully managed | 
‘hatch good, strong chicks; no others | 
ould be kept alive. A great deal can be | 
«lin the first three weeks experience | 
exg tester is used every day or two, 
ating eggs under hens with those in 
iuachine, and breaking a few eggs | 
airs the hateh for closer study, 
>> 
Poultry and Eggs. 
the market for peultry is dull with a 
y slightly downward, but practically | 
sed for most lines. There is plenty 
'-killed stock and also frozen lots if 
Fresh turkeys are in light supply, 
are wanted at this time. Fancy 
»roiler chickens bring 25 to 30 cents | 
pe (1. Live fowls sell nearly as high | 
sed this week, which is a Hebrew | 
Ai Yeriod,. 
‘ew York market for live poultry 
rei the top noteh last week and was 
qu oken by arrivals early this week | 
ve or forty cars. Latest reports 
York gave the market at 15 cents 
As this is the time of the Jewish 
rices are likely to be steady the 
week, 
poultry dealer, now in Boston, 
hickens are scarce in the West. 
‘expect an improvement at the 
Yhen he left home chickens sold 
ents, pigeons 143 cents, geese 7 
icks 9and 10 cents per pound. 
% for dressing, packing, ship- 
eight, these prices left an ex- 
‘|! margin for the shipper. This 
‘imes sends 200,000 pounds of 
‘ar to Eastern markets, mostly 








irkets of the country are in an 
‘iable condition, prices having 
' each other in the different 
season they are ranging 
-her than at the azame time last 

‘on supposed to be due to the 
‘ew weeks ago, which seems to 
: the laying greatly. Dealers 
‘h conditions always lead toa 
. later on, and they expect eggs 
ind cheap. during April. It is 
> every reason to expect the 
' be very heavy this season. 
' begun to arrive before the 


uns 
ho 
cit the 
SOM \ 


yea) 





Shoy 
have 
Say 
heay 
to be 
Said t 
Produces 
Supplis 


In acellar early in | 


killed without hesitation. Nothing will | 
Only a few of them will live long | 


The complaints against incu-; Richmond and Baltimore is very active. 


‘ $19, New Orleans $20. 


grower and consumer. 


reached 3,400,000 bushels. 
over 400,000 bushels of corn, 120,000 bushels 
of wheat and 11,000 barrels of flour. 


handled most of the remainder, but Portland 
shipped an unusually large amount of wheat, 
465,000 bushels, and St. John, N. B., 225,000 
bushels. 


being eager to purchase after a year of 
scarcity. There is a good deal of soft and 
low-grade corn on the market, which fact 
tends to favor buyer of bag meal, such 
grade being bought at low rates and ground. 
Low prices in Boston are somewhat irregu- 
lar, but the average is a point or two lower 





WHITE PINE PLANTATION, THINNED AND PRUNED. 
See descriptive artic e. 








cold weather, which indicated heavy pro- 
duction, and included arrivals from new 
territory. . 

The cold-storage markets present an in- 
teresting study this season. Last year’s 
operations were heavy,and itis said thata 
great dea! of money was lost. It is said 
that those who were bitten inthe egg specu- 
lation last year probably will be very cau- 
tious in renewing the experience. The re- 
port is that at least 300,000 cases were 
stored at a loss. Dealers think that this 
consideration will seriously affect the mar- 
ket, for fresh eggs will_not be ‘put into stor- 
age in such quantities, since fewer dealers 
will care togo into the business extensively. 
Another item which they say will work 
against high prices for spring eggs is the 
comparative low price in beef. Last spring 
both beef and eggs were high, consequently, 
on equalterms. This year eggs will have 
to sell a little cheaper to compete with beef. 

One Boston dealer says he will not put 
away any eggs unless he can buy them at 
11 cents. Of course the market for storage 
eggs only relies on the receipts of fresh 
eggs from the West, but when these are 
cleaned up by the storage men, the market 
is much better for Eastern fresh eggs. At 
present eggs are higher in proportion in the 
West than in Boston and New York. 


borticuitural. 


Hay Trade Fairly Active. 


The condition of the hay supply and de- 
mand is fairly well balanced in the leading 
markets of the country. Arrivals of hay 
are light and keep well cleaned up. Con- 
sumers are inclined to buy in smalljiots, 
| owing to high prices. Some expect prices 
| will decline as soon as the freight lines from 
the West are able to handle as much hay as 
is offered them. Reports from New York 
indicate there 1s some increase in receipts, 
and the market has declined about $1 per 
| ton since last week. Other markets of im- 
| portance report that quotations hold about 
the same as last week, andthe gen’ ral situa- 
tion is not greatly changed. 

At Boston the receipts are light, trade 
improving and the prices, although not 
much changed, are reported to hold close to 
quotations. There was an ample supply of 
low grades, which are being worked off as 
fast as possible, consumers being obliged to 
use them on account of the scarcity of No. 1 
land choice. Receipts for the past week at 
| Boston were three hundred cars, cf which 
| sixty-one were for export. These figures 

compare with 566 cars last year, of which 
| about four-fifths were for export. The 
| supply of choice long rice straw is scanty 
| and sales are readily made, but stained and 
| off-grade lots are sold with difficulty. 
' Receipts at Providence have been moder- 
' ate, for trate is dall and no special change in 
the conditions. At the Western markets the 
supply and demand is about equal and trade 
quiet. In the Southern markets receipts are 
also light, but demand at New Orleans, 











There was a great deal of hay in the Cana- 
dian markets, and holders would like to 
ship to American cities, some of them al- 
realy having obtained a market, but they 
are not able to start it moving, owing to the 
want of cars on which to load it. 

The following table shows the highest 
prices in the markets mentioned, as quoted 
in the Hay Trade Journal: Boston $19.50, 
New York $21, Jersey City, $21, Brooklyn 
$21, Philadelphia $18.50, Providence $19.50, 
Pittsburg $ 8.50, Buffalo $17,!Kansas City 
$13, Duluth $11.59, Minneapolis $11, Balti- 
more $19.50, Chicago $14, Richmond $19.50, 
St. Louis $15, Cincinnati $16.75, Nashville 





Sag in the Grain Markets. 

The tendency in the grain market, in- 
cluding corn, wheat and oats, has been 
downward during the past ten days. The 
position of wheat buyers appears due to the 
favorable reports of the condition of the 
coming crop. Not only in this country, but 
in Europe also the conditions seem to be 
very favorable so far, the only draw back 
being complaints of winter-kill in Germany. 

It appears also that a good deal of wheat 
is still unsold and in the hands of the grow- 
ers, who are generally so, prosperous that 
they have not been obliged to sell ina hurry 
to raise money. They will market their 
wheat whenever they think conditions are 
favorable, and this fact will tend to prevent 
wheat rising above a certain limit. Good 
prices will bring out the reserve wheat and 
so steady the market. The more wheat in 
the hands of farmers the less chance for 
speculators and the better usually for 


The export movement of wheat last week 
Boston sent off 


New 
York, Baltimore and the Southern ports 


Exports of corn are large, foreign buyers 


than when last quoted. 

Of the 2,975,500,000 world’s corn crop in 
1962, and against 2,096,0)0,000 in 1901 and 
2,574,500,000 in 1900, United States produced 
eighty-four per cent., against only 72.5 per 
cent. in 1901, and eighty-one per cent. in 
1900. Argentina is the only country show- 
ing gain in corn yield over 1901, and the in- 
crease is only 18,000,000, viz.: 96,000,000, 
against 78,000,000. 

A comparison of the wheat receipts at 
eight winter-wheat and spring-wheat mar- 
kets, for three seasons, to the end of Janu- 
ary, shows that this year the receipts were 
considerably in excess of either of the two 
preceding sea ons, the total being 189,661,368 
bushels, compared with 174,483,763 bushels to 
the end of January, 1902, and 153,014,293 bush- 
els to the end of January, 1901. Trunk-line 
shipments of grain of all kinds from Chicago 
for the first five weeks of 1903 amounted to 
13,387,000 bushels, compared with 11,673,000 
bushels in 1902 and 12,194,000 bushels in 
1901. The provision shipments from Chicago 
are this year notably in excess of the two 
preceding years. For the first five weeks of 
1903 there were shipped 133,935 tons, com- 
pared with 127,948 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of 1902 and 104,848 tons for the 
same week of 1901. The export flour move- 
ment from Minneapolis for five weeks end- 
ing with January amounted tu 417,000 bar- 
rels, compared with 223,175 barrels for the 
corresponding period in 1902 and 317,305 
barrels in 1901. The total shipments from 
this point, however, have not been quite 
equal to those of the corresponding period 
in 1902, though largely in excess of those of 
1901. 

Receipts of grain and flour at the Atlantic 
seaboard for the first month of 1903 are, as 
a rule, much in advance of those of Jan- 
uary, 1902. For the four ports of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
January arrivals from the interior were 
22,217,827 bushels, including flour reduced 
to bushels, compared with 18,432,409 bushels 
in January, 1902, making a gain of 3,785,418 
bushels, or seventeen per ceut. 
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Management of Farmers’ Meetings. 

The Institute idea, that of a series of 
meetings mure or less under State manage- 
ment, and including expert teaching and 
general discussion, seems to have originated 
in New England. The project was under 
consideration by official heads of Massa- 
chusetts agriculture in the early fifties, the 
system having heen suggested by the exist- 
ing teachers’ institutes managed on a simi- 
lar plan. 
The idea having been so long under devel- 
opment in the section named, we should 
naturally expect to tind there its highest, 
best development, and such may be the fact 
in eértain directions. The instructors are, 
with few exceptions, competent and expe- 
rienced to a high degree, and the meetings 
are usually managed to successfully draw 
out the experiences of good local farmers. 
It is probable, however, that something 
might be gained by study of Institute work 
as conducted in States like New York, 
Pennsylvania,Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois 
and Iowa, where the great emphasis has 
been placed on this line of work, 
and where in some cases the Institute 
idea seems to be developing very fast, until 
the meetings are becoming little agricultural 
colleges on wheels, with the best special 
instructors and the best portable apparatus 
that the State has in its possession. The dit- 
ference in the situation must, of course, be 
taken into account. The great farming 
States will naturally spend more money in 
teaching the farmers than willa manufactur- 
ing region like New England. The work in 
the latter section is limited by money consid- 
erations as well as by lack of universal inter 
est in farming matters. Yet something avail 
able might be gathered from a study of the 
situation farther West. Institute managers 
of the various States should get together and 
compare notes. An institute of institutes 
is needed to pass along good ideas and to 
develop new ones. It is to be feared that 
but few of those who have the executive 
work in charge have made thorough study 
of the most successful Institute systems, or 
have even known the outline of plans em- 
ployed in other States. If the agricultural 
authorities would send their Institute men 
away on a little tour among the workers in 
other sections, it is likely that the invest- 
ment would pay good returns. 
In Massachusetts the Institute system is 
somewhat peculiar from its dependence on 
the various local agricultural societies. The 
State board supplies a list of speakers from 
which to make a choice, and also pays for 
the speaker chosen. The local society 
arranges for the hall, advertises the meeting 
and entertains the speaker. The weakness 
of the method is its disconnection. Over 
one hundred meetings are held during the 
season, a very large number for a State like 
Massachusetts, but each meeting being 
practically a separate affair, there can be 
po satisfactory co-operation in regard to 
speakers and no general advertising among 
the farmers of the State. By a more cen- 
tralized management, it might be easily 
possible to so arrange dates that speakers 
could proceed directly from one meeting to 
another, and two be secured for a meeting 
at the price now paid for one, as is actually 
accomplished in New York and elsewhere. 





inter sted, never hear of the meeting, no 
sufficient general nutice being given. It is 
asserted that sometimes the meeting is so 
hastily and almost carelessly arranged that 
the impression is conveyed that the local 
managers are thinking more of the State 
bounty, which depends on the holding of 
three meetings per year by each society, 
than of arranging something of real benefit 
to the farmers. If these meetings were 
wholly directed from the central office of 
the board in Boston, it would be possible to 
arrange speakers and dates for the whole 
season and to prepare a printed list of the 
same, thus allowing ample facilities for the 
news to reach all interested farmers, and 
also insuring more careful preparations 
and a better distribution of speakers. Of 
course the wishes of the local managers 
would be followed as closely as possible in 
these particulars, but the need of a central 
management of some kind is evident, and 
the wonder is that the present disjointed 
system has continued so long. 
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Management of White Pine. 
The white pine probably stands next 
to the chestnut in promise of profit. It 
reproduces itself freely wherever given a 
chance, and thrives on poor and sandy soil. 
This species combines rapidity of growth 
with high value of wood, two things not 
commonly found in the same tree, It is 
true that the highest quality of timber is 
only found in old trees, but even younger 
trees possess much value. Its most 
frequent use when young is for box 
boards. For that purpose the trees may 
be harvested and yield a good return 
at forty or fifty years of age. The tree 
is found over the entire Northeast, though 
it is much more frequent, and thrives better, 
farther inland than near the coast. It does 
not reproduce itself well on receptly burned 
land, and young seedlings are generally un- 
able to bear full exposure to sunlight. 
Though it often does make good progress in 
spreading over open pastures, it is pot equal 
to the pitch pine in this regard. The one 
great drawback to this speces is the in- 
jury done by the top-borer, which attacks 
and destroys the leader of young trees. 
It is a common sight to see in summer 
young pine trees which have turned brown 
at the tip. This necessitates the forming 
of another leader, which produces a crook 
in the trunk. This naturally interferes 
with the value of the tree for lumber, | 
though in time the effect of such injury may | 
be partially or wholly outgrown. The only | 
remedy suggested is to cut off and burn 
these dead tips before the insect has es- 
caped from them. If this were carefully 
done a great deal of harm would be pre- 
vented in ensuing years. Such a remedy is 
more feasible than it at first appears, al- 
though one must ever bearin mind that in 
forestry matters the return will not warrant 
any extended outlay. 
Although nature does her own pruning in 
the forest, the white pine may be greatly 
benefited by pruning off the lower limbs as 
they can be spared. Even though killed by 
the dense shade, their resinous properties 
enable them to persist on the tree for a long 
time, producing a knot which extends! 
through a large part of the tree. If cut 
away when no longer needed, all succeed- 
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to the strong sweep of wind of the coast 
along the open ocean. A large number of 
species have been tried, particularly among 
European varieties. White oak is the 
favorite tree, and 1s being grown in nearly 
all of the plantings, but conifers ure 
first established. White pine wus largely 
planted at first. It proves to be a good 
tree to establish itself on shifting sand 
and nurse other trees. On this page is 
shown the handsome grove of white pine on 
the Russell farm. The illustration is repro- 
duced by permission of the State experiment 
station, which has lately been making spe- 
cial investigation of the forests of Rhode 
Island, with a view of calling the public 
attention to the importance and business 
possibilities of woodland development. 
Kingston, R. I. F. C. Carp. 





Soap in Shaving. 

In spite of the fact that those who use the 
razor frequently cut themselves, ye: it is 
rarely that anything more serious thana 
cut follows, the slight wound generally 
healing quickly, and the risk of septicemia 
arising in this way would seem to be almost 
nil. Inthe majority of cases, therefore, it 
is clear, that the razor blade must be bac- 
teriologically clean—i. e., free from septic 
matter—which may be attributed to the 
fact that probably it is dipped into hot 
sterilized water before use or else that the 
soap lather is antiseptic. The latter ex- 
planation seems the more _ probable of 
the two. The amount of soap rubbed on 
the skin is considerable if the shaving is to 
be in any degree comfortable, and soap has 
considerable antiseptis power, a six per 
cent. solution being sufficient to destroy the 
typhoid bacillus. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that the skin is rendered sterile 
by the liberal application of soap, and this 
fact is in favor of any cut that may be made 
remaining healthy and without any serious 
consequence, 

In a word, soap in the operation of shav- 
ing not only facilitates the process, but 
plays the same valuable role when the 
shaver is unlucky enough to cut himself, as 
does the antiseptic in surgery.—London 
Lancet. 
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—Freight shipments onthe Bangor & Aroos- 
took Railroad of northern Maine. in the six months 
ending March 1, show a decline from the corre- 
sponding period of 1901-02, largely owing to the 
scarcity of cars, especially heater cars. For the 
six months ending March 1, the road carried out 
of Aroostook County 1,903,227 bushels of potatoes, 
8,691,017 pounds of starch and 34,761,000 pounds 
of hay. The potato shipments to date are about 
=— per cent. of those of last year at this 
time. 

—tThe record of Fred Judd of Cheshire, Ct., 
who picked forty-five barrels of apples in une 
day last fall, is said to be surpassed by George 
Binkley, whose claim is for fifty barrels in a 
single day on a farm near Leavenworth, Kan. 

—Because of the unprecedented prevalence 
of glanders among horses in New York quaran- 
tine rules may be so rigidly enforced as to work 
great inconvenience to owners, particularly to 
those doing heavy trucking business. A careful 
inspection has been ordered, and a quarantine 
has already been placed upon one stable in which 
one bundred horses are boarded. Several other 
large.stables are under suspicion, and one of the 
largest milk dealers in the country may have his 
stables closed. 

——Hamburg and Berlin grain importers are 
renewing their complaints regarding the quality 
of American corn. The present complaints refer 
to New Orleans shipments as being mixed. The 
importers threaten to exclude New Orleans 
certificates unless the shipments improve. 

—Dr. Austin Peters, chairman of the State 
Board of Cattle Commissioners, found a case ot 
foot and mouth disease at the Union Market, 
Watertown, the first of this week. This isthe 
first case to be discovered in this State since Feb. 
13.. The diseased animal was ina ecarload billed 
by Robert French of Bedford, N. H., to the 
Brighton abattoir for slaughter. Several more 
cases have since been in the section from which 
these cattle came. 

—Reports of loss of cattle from sta) vation 
continue to come from the plains of western Kan- 
sas and eastern Colorado, where ranchmen have 





| not provided their herds with shelter and feed. 


Whole nerds have perished from cold and lack of 
food. Twenty inches of snow cover a region 
where the on'y feed for many herds is the buffalo 
grass. It 1s estimated that more than 10,000 
head of cattle have perished in the recent storm. 

—lIthaca, the seat of collegiate science of 
highest order, suffers as no other citv has ever 
suffered from impure water supply, and already 
twelve Cornell students have died from use of the 


water. 
—New York State has the largest normal 


school system in the world. The State has 
twelve normal schools upon which $10,000,000 
have been expended and from which twenty 
thousand teachers have been graduated. 

—The number of measures introduced in the 
New Hampshire House of Representatives this 
session 1s slowly creeping onwaid to the six bun- 
dred mark, having now reached the large total of 
558. 

—tThe bill to provide a bounty on hedgehogs 
successfully ran the gauntlet of the House, and 
that body also looked with favor upon the 
scheme to appropriate $5000 for the growth and 
distribution at cost within the State and ata 
profit outside of New Hampshire, of forest seed- 
ling trees, the cultivation to be carried on at the 
colle ge of agriculture. This is another of the 
forestry commission’s measures. 

——The Massachusetts Agricultural College in- 
vites the public to attend an Institute for con 


ing growth will be clear, and even the 
smallest knot at the centre will be wholly 
preserved. 

About two-fifths of little Rhode Island is 
covered with forest growth, but much of it 
is of no real value for timber purposes. 
Very much waste land has notree growth 
atall. To determine how far this bare land 
might be profitably planted, what species 
promise most, how they should be started, 
ard the numerous other questions connected 
with forest management, lies entirely be- 
yond the possibility of the present inquiry. 
‘To satisfactorily answer these questions 
would demand a State bureau of forestry, 
with a careful and elaborate study of the 
problems involved. 

One careful financial record of a planted 
forest was kept by Zachariah Allen of 
Smithfield, R. I., which, according to Mr. L. 
W. Russell, “was begun in 1820, and the 
debtor and creditor account closed in 1877, a 
period of fifty-seven years. Mr. Allen 
selected for his tree-planting experiment a 
tract of forty acres of worn-out pasture 
land upon a bleak hillside in Smithfield. 
He planted on this land various forest-tree 
seeds. All expenses, including valuation of 
the land, up to 1877, ware $3804.33. The 
total income, including wood left on the 
lot, was $6348.06. Gain, $2543.23, equal, to 
6.92 per cent. per annum on the original in- 
vestment for filty-seven years. This gives 
no credit for improvement to the land nor 
for the benefit rendered in conserving the 
rain and snowfall for springs and streains. 
There are lessons of value in the thoughtful 
experiment of Mr. Allen.”? Mr. Russell in- 
forms me that he thinks the above expenses 
included interest on land valuation, and 
everything paid out at six per cent.,the then 
common rate. The figures are very useful 
as showing the possible returns from wood- 

d. 

The best known instance of a planted for- 
est in the State is that on the farm of Mr. H. 
G. Russell of East Greenwich. This planting 
is located ona cove in Narragansett bay, 
being directly opposite the village of East 


sideration of subjects connected with milk and 
butter production on March 18;in the college 
chapel, Amherst. The programme opens with a 
lecture by Prof. F. D. Sheldon, ‘* Twentieth Cent- 
ury Dairying,” followed by discussion and question 
box. At noon hot dinner will be served in the new 
dining hall at twenty-five cents per plate. In the 
afternoon at one thirty o’clock, lecture by Prof, 
J. W. Sanborn, “ The Acre Product of Butter,’ 
followed by discussion and question box. During 
the forenoon, from nine-thirty to eleven o'clock, 
dairy stuients will operate the various separa- 
tors, churns and butter workers, and give a 
practical illustration of the Babcock test. Farm. 
ers are invited to bring in samples of milk and 
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cream to be tested. The corn which is the entire 
product of fourteen plots longest under exper 
mentin Amherst will be on exhibit; and if time 
permits Professor Brooks will give a talk on the 
practical lessons to be drawn from the results in 
this experiment. 

—The time limitea ror the reception of private 
and special bills by the Maine legislature was 
extended to March 10. The committee on app! 0- 
priations and financial affairs voted to report 
“ ought to pass” on the following resolves: Se- 
bago Lake hatchery, $6000; Rangeley Lake 
hatchery, $6000; for improvement of State roads, 
$40,000 éach year; in aid of roads in Indian town- 
ship, $800 for 1903 and $600 in 1904; salary, county 
attorney, Kennebec, $1200; salary, county attor- 
ney, York County, $1200; Passamaquoddy Ind- 
ians $9255 for 1903 and $8920 for 1904; Penobscot 
Indians, $12,253.70 for each year; second appro- 
priation bill for 1903, including judges’ salaries, 
already approved by governor, $194,650; Maine 
industrial school for girls, for current expenses, 
$11,500 for each year. 

—A circular has been issued by the Massa- 
chvisetts State Board of Agriculture advising the 
cities and towns infested with gypsy moth and 
brown-tail moth to buy creosote for distribution 
and give it to the inhabitants for the destruction 
of the insects. The gypsy-moth eggs are easily 
killed with it in the present stage of its develop- 
ment, a single application bemg enough. Some 
cities have already adopted such methods 
and found them so _ practical and effective 
that the State board decided to recommend 
their general adoption. To the municipali- 
ties which may expect that the State will 
take care of the insect question this year the 
board explains that even if tbe Legislature passes 
an appropriation this session for the purpose, the: 
money becomes available so late in the year tha'. 
no very effective work can be done with it before 
another season. Something needs to be done 
immediately to preserve the tres, forthe ever- 
green trees cannot survive a single defoliation, 
and the others are weakened by every attack _ 
from the moth and willdie after the second or 
third loss of their Jeaves. 

——Large sums of money, perhaps amounting 
to $100,000, will be invested by Chicago capitalists 
in ginseng raising in Wood and Juneau counties 
this year. Several farms near Armenia and 
Nekoosa have alresdy been purchased, and many 
ginseng gardens will be planted in that locality in 
the spring. Itis said that the ginseng growers have: 
formed a trust and that they have options on gin- 
seng gardens in Wisconsin, Michigan and Missouri. 
Ginseng roots are worth from $3 to $20 a pound 
in the United States and irom $60 to $200 a pound 
in China, and crops valued at $25,000 have been 
raised from a single acre of ground. The seeds 
sell at $20 a pound or one cent a seed. 

——The latest estimate places the total number 
of apple trees of bearing age in the United States 
at something over two hundred million, This is- 
nearly three trees to every person. These trees: 
yield more than 175,000,000 bushels. Not all these 
apples are consumed at home, for in years of 
full crop more than three million bushels go 
abroad. Yetthe apples kept at home are more 
than two bushels to every adult and child. We 
are a nation of a ple eaters. 

— Immigration figures at Boston for the 
month of February almost double those of the 
corresponding month in 1902—2758 tor the last 
month, 1447 a year ago. By far the greatest pro- 
portion of the Februgry arrivals were Italians, 
with a fair sprinkling of Portuguese. In the fiscal 
. year thus far, beginning July 1, 1902, 33,670 immi- 
grants have been admitted at this port. In the 
cortesponding eight months of 1901-2, the figures 
were 15,791, showing a gain of 18,000 immigrants, 
in round numbers, in the present year. These 
figures become significant when it is realized that. 
1901-1902 was Boston’s banner year up to date. 

— The Massachusetts Dairy Bureau has been 
very active since the beginning of the year. In 
reply to inquiry, agent Harwood says that up 
to Wednesday night of: this week twenty-six 
cases for violation of the oleo, renovated butter 
and milk laws have been pushed through, and 
every case has been won for the State, this rec- 
ord having been made since he assumed charge 
of the work. 

—- Passenger trains on the Central New 
England road began running, Monday, across 
the famous Montague farm on the Tariffville (Ct.) 
branch. As the result of the Inspection by 
railroad commissioner Seymour, of the three 
hundred feet of new track across the farm, and 
also the tracks on either side, permission was 
given to use the tracks for traffic. ‘Ihe pas- 
senger trains will hereafter use this track ex- 
ciusively and will abandon the “loop,’’ which, 
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TELEPHONE NO, 3707 MAIN. — 


The report does not say whether or not 
the Sultan of Morocco has purchased his 
new estate in the neighborhood of Squire 
Croker. 








It is now up to the immigration commis- 
sioners to find a quick and efficient method 
of detecting a dangerous doctrine in process 
of being smuggled into the country. 





Not even the fact that candy was among 
the spoils could reconcile the honest young 
woman who was recently compelled by her 
husband to assist in a burglary. 





Another original has passed away. This 
time it is the original Uncle Tom. The 
original Topsy, if equally long lived, is still 
with us--and not much past middle age. 


>> 


What a patriot the man who votes an 
indefinite number of times at a single elec 
tion might claim to be, if it wasn’t for the 
dollar invariably found sticking to each 
vote. 








The discovery of four mastodons at a time 
can hardly fail to lend excitement to the 
process of railroad building in Virginia. 
Also it suggests the possibility of a pre- 
historic circus. 

: Oe oe 

The discovery of gold in the bed of the 
Missouri comes pat with the approaching 
opening of the St. Louis Fair. One can wait 
a while jand then take in the exposition on 
his way to the digging. 

+> 

A “newsy, spicy, harmless, gossipy, 
social, educational, charitable and political 
sheet ” is the lates: addition to local journal- 
ism. And the sheet is spread entirely by 
women into the: bargain. 
> 

Temperance advocates will be interested 
to learn from a recent advertisement that 
there are 3536 centenarians in the United | 
States, and that most of them owe their 
ripe old.ages to a certain brand of whiskey. 
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been regular since the first appropriation of 
$75,000. The amount proposed this year 
together with the proportion of cost paid by 
the towns, ought to provide for quite a 
stretch of new construction. At such a rate, 
Connecticut roads would soon become the 
best in New England. 





All signs point toward co-operative selling 
of special crops. The milk producers’ 
union is a somewhat close approach to a 
crop-selling organization. The tobacco 
growers of the Connecticut valley propose 
to control the marketing of their product by 
a very close and highly centralized associa- 
tion. Other specialties like cranberries, 
orchard fruit, creamery butter, are likely to 
follow suit as soon as a good working plan 
can be developed and tested. : 





Professor Britton seems to believe that a 
few object lessons in spraying will do more 
good than a lot of compulsory legislation on 
the subject. An unpopular law is generally 
so badly enforced that its general effect may 
be worse than no law at all on the subject 
concerned. Fruit growers are certainly not 
yet ready for adoption of compulsory 
spraying. A traveling experimental outfit 
under expert management would do much 
toward showing the practical orchardist 
just what these much-talked-of ideas on 
spraying are worth to him. 
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No acre is so well appreciated as the one 
the owner rescued from a swamp; no tree 
so interesting as the one he helped his father 
plant; no house so hcmelike as the one 
planned by man and wife, and cleared of 
mortgage after ahard pull. These works 
are the children of the. farmer’s brain and 
muscle, and why should he put a price on 
them? Happy the man who can prove by 
soil and trees and buildings that he has 
done something to make the world a better 
place to live in,and something that when 
he is gone will do his memory credit. 
Changing or transferring a pedigree of 
live stock is just as much a swindling trick 
as to alter a check or give straw bail. Pedi- 
gree has a cash value to breeders, since it 
insures a strain of breeding established 
through many generations. To change over 
a@ pedigree record is like giving wrong 
change or false measure. Canadian stock 
breeders are excited over the recent alleged 








Uneasy are the heads that expect to Jie in 
Beverly during the nights of approaching | 
summer. . And it must be admitted that the | 
roads about Beverly Farms are much more 
beautiful than they would'be with the ad- | 
dition of trolley cars. 
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A large proportion of playgoers all over 
the country will involuntarily thank Mr. 
Willard for throwing cold water on the 
enthusiasm of a conversation thac was being 
carried on the other evening by certain 
members of his Washington audience. 
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Boston will now have an opportunity to 
study the incidental demoralization of the 
children performing ina local theatre by the 
over-fulsome remarks of the press agent. 
The children of the State need a Society for | 
the Prevention of Unwholesome Flattery. 

Somebody advises planting sugar maples. | 
To obtain much profit from an orchard of | 
this kind requires a waiter uncommonly | 
patient and long lived. But as a gift and | 
memorial to pass on to children and grand- | 
children, what for the cost could be more | 
effective? | 
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Doesn’t the Prussian government rather | 
compliment the taste and critical ability of | 
its police in deciding, anent the forbidden | 
production of ‘‘ Mary of Magdala,”’ that the 
manner in which dramatists may - handle | 
Biblical subjects is a matter for police | 
supervision ? 
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Survivors of the fur-bearing animals will 
doubtless be glad enough when the present 
winter is over. It has been a hand season | 
for the whole fur-bearing tribe and with no | 
immediate hope of the formation of societies 
for the prevention of depriving them of 
their winter overcoats. 
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England objects to the introduction of the 
American ‘* quick lunch.”? But then, Eng- 
land has no real pies, as America knows 
them, and, therefore, needs no excuse for 
absorbing them in unlimited quantities, on 
the ground that they can be taken quickly 
and without interfering with business. 

Ongeneral principles «stheticism will be | 
inclined to support the gentleman who has | 
resigned the musical directorship of Tuske- | 
gee and returned tothe simpler duties of a 
parlor-car porter. Even as it is there are | 
too many persons in the world whose vocal- | 
ization is strenuous at the expense of | 
melody. 
































Small capital will go further in profitable 
farming in the East than it will in the West, 
. asserts Col. J. H. Brigham. It is prob- 
ably true that nowhere elsecan good farms 
be bought for the value of the buildings, 
and aJmust wholly on credit. It is surpris- 
ing that more of our workingmen do nut 
seize the upportunity and become farm 
owners. 
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The benediction of the Pope has been 
phonographed and twenty-five per cent. of 
the returns from a sale of the cylinders is to 
be devoted to charity. Modern business 
Offices can attach the benediction to the 
phonographic_ apparatus used in dictating 
the daily letters and so open the daily 
routine with an authoritative expression of 
general good-will. 
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Maine dealers in cattle feed object toa 
special tax proposed to cover the cost of tak- 
ing and testing samples of their goods. The 
situation is somewhat as if farmers were to 
be taxed so much per quart to pay for milk 
tests made by State inspectors. Such tests 
are plainly for the public benefit and should 
be paid for by the State, the cost being a 
comparatively trifling item. 

——_ ~~ po 

The Hopedale millionaire who has been 
searching for truth is in a fair way to have 
it possibly thrown at him in junks. If the 
opposition keeps its dignitv, there’s no 
reason why a good deal of the somewhat 
talked-about volume should n’t be consider- 
ably demolished. Truth 1s not usually 
found by staying at home and writing out 
one’s own impressions of it. 

So the Tzar is contemplating the estab- 
lishment of Y. M. C. A. buildings for 
soldiers of the Russian army. And yet 
there are still persons who do not believe 
that he is sincere in his attitude toward 
universal peace,—although the number has 
probably diminished since the recent pro- 
mulgation of reforms vastly more far-reach- 
ing even than a Y. M. C. A. movement in 
the standing army. 
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Prospects appear good for a $500,000 State |- 


appropriation to build more first-class roads 
in Connecticut. This will be the largest 


discovery of wholesale frauds of this kind. 
They demand that the evil practice be 
checked before it works serious injury to the 
market for Canadian pure-bred live stock. 
An epidemic in the form of a general 
shakeup seems to have been going the 
rounds of New England agricultural 
colleges. Extensive changes in manage- 
ment or in the teaching force have 
taken place in nearly every one. The 
latest symptoms have occurred in New 
Hampshire, where the resignation of presi- 
dent C. S. Muirkland has led to consider- 
able speculation as to who will be his suc- 
cessor. The suggested appointment of Gov. 
N. J. Batchelder would be excellent in many 
ways, and it would seem difficult to find an- 
other candidate of equal ability so fully 





; commanding the confidence of the farmers. 
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If the grape-vines have not been pruned 
this work shuuld be done at once, and no 
vine requires more severe cutting. It should 
be kept in mind that the bunches will be 
borne on the new growth, not on the old 
wood. In California through the great 
raisin and wine sections, many of the vine- 
yards are cut down every year to the mere 
stump a few inches above the ground. It is 
a good rule to cut too much rather than too 
little. Old vines on which the pruning has 
been neglected for several years may often 
be stimulated into gooa yields by simply 
pruning. When the buds of the grapes have 
swelled to any extent it isa sign that the 
first spraying should have been already 
applied. 
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Domestic Trials. 


The eternal servant-girl question is again 
uppermost, and all kinds of plans are ad- 
vanced to settle it ina satisfactory manner, 
for it will not be quieted. Like Banquo’s 
ghost it will not down, but persists in ap- 
pearing at the banquet. Recently the New 
York State Household Economic Associa- 
tion, at a meeting held at the Berkeley Ly- 
ceum, in the Metropolis, served a hot dinner 
at 4.30 P. M., which had been cooked in 
New Haven in the morning and shipped 
from there at 11.30 A. M. It included soup, 
fish, potatoes, roast lamb and spinach, and 
was packed, as we learn from the Tribune, 
in a brass cylinder composed of two sheets 
of metal placed about two inches apart and 
including a mas3 of non-conducting mate- 
rial. A cover constructed in the same way 
closed the cylinder, at the bottom of which 
was a heater. It was claimed that hot 
cooked food could be distributed by this 
system at the same cost at which people 
now buy the raw material for their meals. 
We believe that something of this kind was 
tried in Boston some years ago, in the way 
of serving dinners from acentral kitchen, 
but this was discontinued for some reason 
or other that we do not now recall. It may 
have been unprofitable, or it may have 
proved unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps this new development of an old 
experiment may prove of permanent worth, 
for it is said to have met with success in 
Pittsburg, New Haven and Mansfield, O. 
Anything that could relieve housekeepers 
from the tyranny of incompetent cooks 
would be welcomed by hundreds of families 
who are paying high wages to domestics 
who do not understand the rudiments of 
good cookery, and who have an impudence 
and an asscrance that the really able never 
display. They are hardly landed on these 
shores when they demand $5 a week each 
for such unsatisfactory service as they may 
be able to supply. Sume of them do not 
even know the names of some of the articles 
that they attempt to prepare for the table, 
and not long ago we heard of a new servant 
who asked her mistress if, she wanted the 
olives boiled or fried. 

And all the while these ignoramuses are 
getting far better pay than women of more 
intelligence who have had a high school 
education. The money these servants re- 
ceive is nearly all clear gain, for they have 
no board or lodging to pay, no car fares to 
meet, and the wear and tear on their good 
clothing is slight, since very cheap material 
can be used in doing housework. To be 
sure, their hours are longer than those of 
young women who finish their labors at 
dark, and who have their Sundays to them- 
selves, but, nowadays, servants demand so 
many privileges that it may not be long be- 
fore they insist upon having their evenings 
to themselves, like the colored girls in the 
South, with the traditional Thursday and 
Sunday afternoons thrown in, and with 
provisions that men shall make the kitchen 
fires after or before they have attended to 
the shaking of the furnaces. 

These women who assume so much send 
hundred of dollars to relatives in the Old 
World every year, and in this they show a 
generosity that no one will condemn, but 








amount yet, and the annual increase has 
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good pay for a female 
said that many things were cheaper.in 
days. Yes, provisions and groceries were 
lower, but the householder has to board the 
servant now as he did then, so the advan- 
tage seems to be. ia favor of the latter. 
Rents, too, are much higher than they were 
in the old days, and consequently the cost of 
lodging is greater.. Clothing and the prices 
for transportation are much less, to be gure, 
but all share alike in this improvement. : 
There are servants, faithful, honest and 
devoted, who are conscientious in all that 
they do and who are thoroughly competent 
in what they attempt, but there are too 
many of the other kind who make house- 
keeping a burden when it should be one of 
the attractive features of life, making the 
home really, and not figuratively, the dear- 
est spot on earth. Co-operative cooking 
inay help to do away with many of the evils 
which make the wife and mother either a 
household drudge or the subject of an im- 
perious kitchen sovereign, but we confess 
to a weakness for retaining the old custom 
of selecting our own food at the market and 
having it cooked under our own roof. Still, 
we are open to conviction, and believe in 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 








Whigs and Tories. 


The Traiter—The Grammarian and 
the Divine—Benedict Arneld—Lindley 
Murray and Mather Byles. 

BY BENJAMIN F, STEVENS, 

The author of “‘ The American Loyalists,” 
Lorenzo Sabin, who wrote also an exceed- 
ingly interesting work on ‘ Duels and 
Duelling,” tells us that the causes which 
influenced the Loyalists, or Tories, as they 
were called, in the time of our Revolution, 
to espouse and adhere to the cause of Great 
Britain as against what was known asjthe 
‘© Whigs,’”’ or those who sought to throw off 
the yoke of the Mother Country, are and ever 
will be a mystery. They separated them- 
selves from their kindred and friends, were 
driven from their homes, and, as it were, 
became foutlaws, wanderers and exiles; 
they left few, if any, memorials behind 
them ; their papers were scattered and lost, 
and their very names have almost passed 
from recollection. Except what Sabin has 
gathered by hard work—and quotations 
from him will be frequent—it may he 
doubted if there is extant any reliable in- 
formation concerning them. Living as he 
did upon the Eastern frontier of our Union, 
he became an ardent student on the 
subject of the Loyalists of the Revolu- 
tion. He was not far from their graves; 
he saw and conversed with their de- 
scendants, and had the use of what family 
documents there were. He devoted years 
to his work, and made journeys to confer 
with the living and pilgrimages to the grave- 
yards in the British Provinces, in order to 
complete his records of the dead, and he 
succeeded in giving to the world a volume 
of information, which, though incomplete, 
as he himself admits, will stand as a lasting 
monument of his industry and literary 
ability. 

In the town of Boston, immediately be- 
fore the inauguration of the Revolution, 
there were at least one hundred persons, 
some of whom were of the greatest respect- 
ability, who were known to be true to the 
cause of the king—a large number when 
the small namber, of the inhabitants is 
taken into account. When Governor 
I{utchinson departed for England, he was 
Waited upon by more than two hundred 
merchants, lawyers and other citizens of 
Boston, Salem and Marblehead; and when 
his successor, Governor Gage, retired from 
office, in 1775, a few months after Washing- 
ton had taken command of the American 
forces, he received the celebrated ‘* Loyal 
Address from the Gentlemen and Principal 
Inhabitants of Boston,” as they styled them- 
selves, to the number of about one hun- 
dred, besides eighteen official personages 
and several country gentlemen, who had 
been driven from their homes by the violent 
proceedings against them. There was, too, 
a body of men in Boston, numbering some 
three hundred, who called themselves 
“*Gage’s Citizens’ Patrol,’”? who wore dis- 
tinctive badges of loyalty. At Marshfield, 
afterwards the home of Daniel Webster, the 
‘associated . Loyalists’? numbered three 
hundred who belonged to that town and 
neighborhood; and in other prominent 
places throughout the State bodies of men, 
more or less numerous, were organized 
with the determined view to oppose 
and counteract the proceedings of the 
Whigs; or, in other words, those who 
believed in ‘“‘no taxation without rep- 
resentation.”? In 
as has been ascertained, there was prac- 
tically but one opinion—that the claims 
of the Mother Country were insolent and 
should be met with decided opposition, even 
by force of arms if necessary; and but one 
man, Thomas Danforth, a barrister at law, 
was the only inhabitant who claimed or 
received the royal protection. The people 
of Nantucket, on the contrary, took no part 
whatever in the Revolutionary struggle, or 
“unhappy war,” as they termed it, and in 
consequence of their neutral position, aided 
by their religious belief, they were allowed 
by the admiral on the station to continue 
their peaceful avocation of fishing. 

When the British. under General Howe, 
evacuated Boston, in consequence of the 
fortification of Dorchester Heights by order 
of Washington, whose headquarters were 
then in Cambridge, more than eleven hun- 
dred of the; inhabitants abandoned their 
homes and retired with the royal army, 
some to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
while a few found their way to Great 
Britain. Washington had the utmost con- 
tempt for these “ Refugees,’”? and imme- 
diately after their leaving wrote to his 
brother, Augustine, thus: “ By all accounts 
there never existed a more miserable set 
of beings than’ these wretched creatures 
now are. Taught to believe that the 
power of Great Britain was superior 
to all opposition and if not, that foreign 
aid was at hand, they were even more 
insulting in their opposition than the 
regulars. When the order issued, there- 
fore, fér embarking the British troops 
in Boston, no electric shock, no sudden 
explosion of thunder, in a word, not the last 
trump could have struck them with greater 
consternation. They were at their wits’ 
ends, and conscious of their black ingrati- 
tude, they chose ‘to commit themselves to 
the mercy of the waves at a tempestuous 
season, rather than meet their offended 
countrymen.” These Loyalists or Refugees, 
abovt whom we have heard and read so 
much in our childhood, were not only in 
Massachusetts; they were in every one of 
the thirteen colonies, whence they were 
finally weeded out. Many received grants 
of land in the British Provinces, and became 
small farmers, while others of more ability 





received fat offices under the crown, and 












Charlestown, so far |.the admiration of the world, be supported 






consummate traitor. Benedict Arnold, on 
whom rests the stain of the death of the 
lamented Major John Andre, and the de- 
struction of and massacre at New London; 
the second, a quiet, God-fearing man, Lind- 
ley Murray, whose name is known wherever 
the English tongue is read or spoken; the 
third, Mather Byles, the witty divine, one 
who charmed with his general learning and 
was noted for his pulpit lore. 

’ Benedict Arnold was of as honorable de- 
scent as any in the land, coming from the 
Arnolds of Rhode island. He was brought 
up an apothecary, and from 1763 to 1767 was 
a druggist and bookseller in New Haven, 
and, moreover, a finished scoundrel) from 
early manhood to his grave. He had no real 
attachment to the cause of the colonies, but 
fought as a mere adventurer, with not even 
the honesty of Scott’s Dugald Dalgetty. He 
was, however, brave tothe backbone, and 
had the merit of inspiring his troops with 
his own courageous spirit. These were 
his chief merits. If ever there were 
two infamous men attached to the 
Revolutionary army, they were Benedict 
Arnold, the traitor, and Aaron Burr, the 
licentious man of the day, who fought under 
him. The Loyalists, itis supposed, knew 
the character of Arnold long before the dis- 
covery of his treason. He formed a copart- 
nership, with others, for purchasing goods 
within the British lines, whereby he is said 
to have made an immense sum; he falsified 
his accounts, acrime which Elbridge Gerry 
discovered, and while Washington, Greene 
and other generals were economical, he was 
living at a rate which would have impaired 
the fortunes of a prince; he finally married 
a daughter of that Edward Shippen, who 
was one of the worst Tories in Philadelphia. 
Had Arnold been treated differently when 
his case was presented to Congress, it is 
possible his treason would not have hap- 
pened. 

After he fled the country he was made a 
brigadier-general in the British service, and 
received a large amount of gold to cover his 
alleged losses in deserting the Whig cause. 
But his commission was dyed with Andre’s 
blood, which, likethe blood ot Duncan on 
the hands of Lady Macbeth, would not out. 
The death of that accomplished officer, 
Major Andre, was ever before the eyes of 
the traitor. A New York Loyalist, happen- 
ing to bein England, paid a visit to West- 
minster Abbey, where his musings were 
interrupted by theentrance of a gentleman 
and a lady. They were Benedict Arnold 
and his wife. They passed to the cenotaph 
of Major Andre, where they stood and con- 
versed together. What a spectacle! The 
traitor at the tomb of his victim, deliber- 
ately perusing the monumental inscription 
which would transmit to future ages 
the tale of hisown infamy. The Loyalist 
turned away in disgust. In 1801 Benedict 
Arnold was called from this world, and 
when he stands before the judgment seat on 
the great day of resurrection, may God have 
mercy on his soul, for his infamous memory 
will never die; it is the first thing the little 
one is taught at school in this country, and 
it is the last the gray-beard thinks of. 

Who has not heard of ‘** Murray’s Gram- 
mar,’’ that standard work for years, until it 
was superseded by later volumes? Its 
principles, however, remain, and, ‘* accord- 
ing to Murray,’ is still 4 phrase used to 
establish the correctness of anything of a 
grammatical nature. Lindley Murray was 
born in Pennsylvania, of Quaker parentage, 
and was brought up to a mercantile life; 
but was finally allowed to study law, which 
he did as fellow-student of the illustrious 
John Jay, of Revolutionary and legal fame. 
He was a decided Loyalist, but a man of 
extreme purity of life. He remained in 
America during the Revolution, but em- 
barked for England in 1784. ‘* My attach- 
ment to the home of my fathers,” he said, 
* was founded on many pleasing associa- 
tions. In particular, | had strong prepos- 
sessions in favor of a ‘Yesidence in Eng- 
land, because I was ever partial to its 
political constitution and the mildness and 
wisdom of its general system of laws. 
May its - political fabric, which has 
stood the test of ages, and long attracted 


and perpetuated by Divine Providence.’’ 
This good man, for he was good in every- 
thing but his adherence to a lost cause, 
suffered so much from physical infirmity 
that for more than sixteen years he never 
left his house near the city of York, in 
England; but his mental faculties remained 
unimpaired to the last. ‘‘ His life and 
death were blessed, and his memory is 
blessed; his literary works and his good 
deeds are a lasting memorial of him.”’ His 
benevolence was universal. Ina word, he 
was a true Christian gentleman, passing 
quietly away at the age of eighty-one, be- 
loved and honored throughout the world. 
How different this life from that of tha 
troublous one of Arnold! 

Hollis-strect Church, now the Hollis-street 
Theatre, was not in the day of Mather 
Byles, its first pastor, what it was a few 
years ago, before it was reconstructed into a 
playhouse. The first church, erected in 
1732, was destroyed in the great fire of 1787, 
when more than one hundred buildings 
were burnt. Previous to this, during the 
: Revolution, it had been used, along with the 
Brattle-street Church, the West Church (Dr. 
Bartol’s) and the First Baptist Church at 
the North End, as barracks for British 
soldiers. In the Hollis-street Church Dr. 
Byles preached his own ordination sermon 
from the following text: ‘‘ And the things 
thou hast heard of me among many wit- 
nesses, the same commit thou to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others 
also,” etce., which certainly of itself 
presented a very clear understanding 
of the relations between pastor and laymen. 
Dr. Byles was Boston born, a graduate of 
Harvard, and on his mother’s side was 
descended from Richard Mather and John 
Cotton, two famous old Puritans. From 
1732 until the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion he lived happily with his parish, but on 
account of his loyalty to Great Britain the 
counection between church and pastor was 
dissolved in 1776, and never renewed. The 
following year he was denounced in open 
town meeting, and at a subsequent trial he 
was pronounced guilty of attachment to 
the royal cause, and was sentenced, with 
his family, to banishment to England 
But the sentence was never carried. into 
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here in 1788, a bitter Tory to the last. He 
was a fine scholar, and a correspondent of 
Pope, Landsdowne and Watts. His witty 
sayings would fill volumes, some of which 
have been preserved. He never preached 
politics, for, as he told his congregation, “ I 
do not understand politics; in the second 
place, you all do, every man and mother’s 
son of you; in the third place, you have 
politics all the week. Pray let one day in 
the seven be devoted to religion. Give me 
any subject to preach upon than the 
truth I bring to you, and I wil 
preach on it the next Sabbath.”’ On 
another occasion, being sentenced by the 
Whigs to remain in his own house under 
guard, he persuxded the sentinel to go on 
an errand for him, promising to perform 
sentry’s duty himself; and so he did, to the 
amusement of the passers-by, until his 
keeper retarned. This was after his, trial, 
and alluding to the circumstance that he 
had been kept prisoner, that his guard had 
been removed and replaced again, he said 
that he had ‘* been gugraed, regarded and 
disregarded.”” He paid his addresses toa 
lady who afterwards married a gentleman 
of the name of Quincy. On meeting her he 
said: ‘*So, madam, it appears you prefer a 
Quincey to Byles.” She wittily ‘replied: 
‘6 Yes, for if there had been anything worse 
than biles,God would have afflicted (Job 
with them.”’ 

Some of your older readers will doubtless 

remember the twoaged daughters of Mather 
Byles, who resided opposite the corner of 
Common street and what is now Tremont 
street.. One died in 1835, the other in 1837, 
stout, unchanging Loyalists to the last. 
For more than half a century after the royal 
government had ceased to exist in these 
States, they retained their love of and 
strict adherence to kings and monarciies, 
and actually refused to acknowledge 
that American independence had trans- 
ferred their allegiance to new rulers. 
They possessed a horde of curious things, 
among which was a lot of old-fashioned 
silver, which they never used. They wor- 
shipped at Trinity, and when in good 
humor would relate with pride their walk- 
ing ‘on Boston Common arm in arm with 
Genera: Howe and Lord Percy.}, 
What [joke would this merry old divine 
have cracked could he have foreseen that 
the church of which he was pastor for over 
forty years would, within a century after 
his death, have been turned into a play- 
house. 
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The use of machine separators seems to 
be rapidly growing intwospecial directions. 
The first in connection with high-grade 
retail milk routes, when the fresh milk is 
separated and at once mixed with cream 
again, all dirt being left behind, and the per 
cent. of cream being kept at an exact and 
uniform limit. The other and more im- 
portant increase of the separator’s use- 
fulness is for the cream-gathering routes, 
when each farmer has a small separator, 
and one team gathers all the cream, thus 
saving avast amount of time and trouble 
over the whole milk system and obtaining the 
skimmilk while fresh ‘and sweet. Separa- 
tors are 1ow less costly than formerl,, and 
there are several makes which skim very 
much closer than the best deep can system. 
The DeLaval, for instance, will secure 
practically all the cream and appears tu be 
making a great record in point of dura- 
bility, ease of operation and freedom fr..m 
accidents, and is said to be in use by nearly 
half a million farmers. Director Hills 
of the Vermont Dairy School thinks a 
herd of five cows is lowest limit for which 
a separator is necessary. But the man with 
only three cows would do better to buy two 
more and usea separator than to go with- 
out one. The saving of time and cream isa 
big item in the course of a year. 
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Social Reforms in England. 


Not a few titled English ladies have given 
up fashionable society and are devoting 
themselves to social reforms. The haughty 
dowager duchess of Newcastle is no longer 
a society butterfly, but has taken up her 
abode in the Whitechapel slum district. 
Her home, which is named “ St. Andrew’s 
House,” 1s a dingy building{in the midst of 
cheap tenements and neglected backgrounds, 
though she takes care that her} immediate 
surroundings are kept in good ‘sanitary con- 
dition. Here her grace spends about ten 
months uf every year, working among the 
poor and living and dressing in the simplest 
manner. 

Occasionally she goes back for a short 
time to her stately establishment in London’s 
most fashionable quarter, and visits the 
aristocratic family country seat inthe north 
of England presided over her son, the pres- 
nt duke of Newcastle, who belongs to the 
ritualistic school of the Church of England. 
Twenty years ago the duchess became a 
Roman Catholic, and at the instance of 
Cardinal Vaughan she took up this White- 
chapel work. Her charities are systemati- 
cally and worthily bestowed. Only one of her 
children has followed the mother into the 
Roman Catholic Church,—a daughter, the 
present Italian Princess Boris. Lord 
Francis Hope, who married the actress May 
Yohe, is her son. 

Miss Helen Gladstone, daughter of the 
great English premier, a gifted and cultured 
woman, is also devoting her life to the 
London poor. She was for some years vice- 
president of Newnham College, and her 
father’s secretary during the latter part of 
his life. English women enter into poiitics 
to an extent unknown in America, many 
ladies of high rank taking an active part in 
elections. 

The equal suffrage clubs have been united 


into one central body, the president v; 
is Lady Frances Balfour, daughter 
late duke of Argyll, and wife of | 
Balfour, a brother of the prime 1); 
Lady Frances is a brilliant wit, a 
ing speaker, and a consummate orga), 
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Connecticat fruit growers think of « 
Ing a system of co-operative ma: 
through their State society. Work te 
in that direct on has already been carr. 
the society and by the corresponding « 
‘zations in Massachusetts. Last year i, 
necticat an advance cersus of the fruit 
was taken, also a list of growers ani : 
shipping stations was prepared and se, 
leading commercial fruit buyers. The 
cess of the plan has led to a deman: 
further steps in the same general dire: 
Massachusetts fruit growers have made: 
operative study of markets and market 
and at their meeting in Worcester this \. 
are considering more definite work in : 
line. With the growing pressure of com.; - 
tion and the closer association of f; 
specialists, the demand for co-operative «:.,, 
management is likely to increase. 
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Rawson’s 


1908 Seed Catal for Market Garden- 
ers, published by a practical gardener, 
tells what are the most salable and best 

contains complete list of 


"ARLINGTON 
TESTED SEEDS 


The best the ground produces. 
Catalogue free. Sead for it. 


Ww. W. RAWSON & CO., 


demen, 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, 
Beston, Mase. 

















All Round the Garden 
you will see luxuriant 
growths if you use 


GREGORY'S 
aN 


Sold under three war- 
rants. New cata- 
logue free. 


> 









sold by dealers. 


1903 Seed Annual 
free to all 
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sible purpose. _ Write to-day for free Sprayer catalo.u- 








CHAS. J. JAGER CO.,174 High St.,Bosten, Mas: 





CANADA | 


Unileached Hardwood 


ASHES 


Fhe Cheapest and Most Lasting Ferti! 
the World. 


Now is the time to order a CARLO.\ 
your ORCHARD and FRUIT FARM. 
ashes on your run-down meadows and | 
out pastures; they will bring in nice ¢! 
and are the most sensible manure for : 
crops, and come cheaper than other ma 
and last longer. . 

JOYNT’S are the best. Write for | 
delivered at your depot, and address 
JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Ca 

Reference—Bank of Hamilton. 











effect, and he remained in Boston, and died 
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LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 

AND BRIGHTON, ; 

eek ending Mar, 18, 1903. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
ttle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
9 2375 19,107 616 
This 634 3575 21,963 
Lae ye 7186 24,909: 3699 
. 
Horses 


ARRIV A! 
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os on Northern Cattle. 
idred pounds on total weight of 
id meat, extra, $6.50@6.75; first 
6.00; second quahty, $4.50@5.25; 
-4.00.@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
of the poorest bulls, etc., 
stern steers, 4.30@6.05. 
pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 
and lambs per head tn lots, $2.50 
ug ~4.25.@7.25. 
at ‘er pound, Western, 7}@7ie, live 
vholesale—; retail,—, country 
r93yc. 
s—ia@7ie P th. 
ton—7@7ke P tb; country lots,6@ 


13¢ P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c, 
rhton, 4@5¢ P tb; country lots, 


at ¢ 31.10. 





Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





H A Gilmore 
H L Sheldon 
50 Scattering 
JA Hathaway 
JS Henry F 


Western. 
At Brighten. 
St a vant & 


aley 
SS Learned 80 
JJ Kelley & Co 110 
Laviskey Bros 48 
Davis 24 
M Goldburg 25 
AtNEDM™M & Weel 


Ce. 
N EDM & Wool 
Co 54 


me. 
4 ghten. 
10 


mont. 
nu & Weel 


S 10 
35 125 


40 200 


chusetts. 
iiertown,. 
nh 14 
J 2 
41 Brighton. 
t 46 


~ TS. 


hoO-re 


At Watertewn. 
J A Hathaway 560 





Live Steck Experts. 

The Enclish market for State cattle has not 

change | for the past two weeks in prices, the 
juotatons being 12@13¢e P tb, d. w., showing 
that the market is not heavily stucked and a fair 
demand. No shipments of horses this week. 
shipments from Baitimore, :1278 head of cattle 
d 1150 sheep, and from Newport News, 359 


cattle 


an 


Horse Business. 

The past week has been conducive to the inter- 
est of dealers, inasmuch as easy sales were ef- 
fected and strong prices obtained. A good out- 
look for spring trade. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s 
sale stable arrivals of 4 freight and 3 express car- 
loads, with a much better trade and stronger 
prices. Spring trade fairly under way. Sales 
mostly at $120@225. At Moses Colman & Son’s 
sale stable sold 89 head within the week, and 
could easily have sold more of the medium 
grades. Sales from $40@200, mostly. At Welch 
& Hall Company’s sale stable sold 2 express car- 
loads, with some from Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, with good {demand at $100@250. At JL. H. 
Brockway’s sale stable sold 3 carloads. The 
business picking up and easy disposals. Some- 
thing doing in drivers, at $100@250. 

Cnion Yards, Watertewn. 

Tuesday—Five hundred and sixty head of cattle 
arrived by J. A. Hathaway and several carloads 
of Western at New England Works, also two 
Northern trains via Fitchburg & Nashua. The 
movement in beef cattle of good quality without 
change. There is noticed a weakness in the 
market for the more ordinary grades of cattle, 
such as cows, heifers and bulls. The wants of 
the market amply supplied. ©. H. Forbush had 
ua Variety of under grade cattle disposed of at 
the abattoir. J. A. Hathaway sold 40 steers, of 
1500 ths, at Ste; 25, Of 1400 ths, at 5c; 30, of 1375 ths, 
it dic; 30, of 1350 Ths, at 4}c. 

Fat Hegs. 

Market rules steady, with moderate arrivals 

trom West, costing 7}@7gc, l. w. Local hogs at 
d. w., and in demand. 
Sheep Houses. 

\ll the change noticed in prices is on best 
sheep, by 3c Pp ib higher. On lambs prices ruie 
steady as noticed last week. The shipments 
trom the West were very light, including only ten 
catloads for the current week. A few odd lots 
from the North noticed. Sheep from the West 
ost $4.3046.05 # 100 ths, and do. lambs, $4.80@7.30 
}) 100 ths. 

Veal Calves. 

Not especially strong in price. The time has 

Ww come when arrivals will be increased and 
easier rates will probably be effected. Such as 

flered go to New England Works or abattoir for 
Range in prices, 54@7}e. 
Live Peultry. 
Light arrivals at 12}@13¢, for mixed Jots in 


Crates, 


sikughter, 


Droves of Veal Calves. 
Maine—L’. A. Berry, 1; scattering, 40. 
Vermont—Via F. R. R., 200; via Nashua, 275. 
Massachusetts—O. H. Forbush, 5; T. J. Mo- 
roney, 2; A, Wheeler, 3; H. A. Gilmore, 15; scat- 
tering, 35; J. S. Henry, 40. 
Brighton Cattle Market. 
Stock at yards: 544 cattle, 50 sheep, 16,529 hogs, 


136 calves, 112 horses. From West, 383 cattle, 
1,400 hogs, 112 horses. Maine, 10 cattle, 50 
sheep , 70 hogs, 41 calves. Massachusetts, 151 


cattle, 59 hogs, 95 calves. 

Tuesday—Twenty-five cars of Western cattle 
alrived, six cars from western Massachusetts, 
With light run from the East. The market for 
country cattle, such as cows, bulls and heifers, 


Show ed a weakness. Butchers were not paying 
full last week’s rates, and dealers were not look- 
‘ng for fim prices this week. H. A. Gilmore 
sold 6 cows, of 700@1100 Ibs, at 2k@3ic. T. J. 
Moroney sold 10 beef cows, average mear 950 tbs, 


at 23e. 


\. Wheeler sold cows, at 2c, 23c and 3$c, 
W. Rodenizer, 5 cows, 700@900 


Of 700.0110 ths. 
ths, att 
Veal Calves. 

Not over one-half a supply put upon the 
latket. Ii preceding season in March the 
airivals came freely, but now New Hampshire 
'S cut on and the old way of leading calves with 
a Cows does not exist, as milech cows do not 
come t) (he market yards. The arrivals cost 
es, 4a7te. H. A. Gilmore sent in 15 

not large enough for vealers. T. J. 

slim calves, of 100 ibs, at 6c. 

Late Arriyals. 

Various lots of beef cattle arrived 
slaughter, also several lots of veal 


Steady » 
SIM ca 
Moro 


Wed) 
for im» 





Migr ere on cars and in wagons, with 

- im, tin prices from yesterday. The 

nt ket is low on beef and mutton, 

Brion, big firms. The disinfect'ng of the 

; a yards israpidly increasing. Sales 

Cea: 1 Of 2 cows, Of 1790 Ibs, at $3.35; 2, 
rng 10; 1 heifer, of 600 ths, at 2}c; 2 
ne at 2}¢; calves, of 125@145 tbs, at 

he ; ; aite,9 calves, at 6c. E. Slatter- 

Rents ibs, at 3c; 1 cow at $2.60. W. E. 

mileh « eef cows selling at near 3c; 25 
: i by Portland boat. 

bi ‘ PRUDUCE MARKET. 
holesale Prices. 

Nor ‘ry, Fresh Killed. 

Orthe; 

Chicke, 

Chicken. 

Ducks 

Geese : 

Fowls, pt 

Pigeon?! 

. NCO, BF OZ... ....scceee 1 1 75 
Squabs d, ® dow... cccssuaws 1 1 50 
Western Pe 

urke px? 

Cape NeRSeneeseenneeeene 1sa18 
Fowke™ i to choiee.......c.2e 12@16 
Old Coek OlCO.....ccvaneepeeniel 12@14 
Receipts \; 7 woe 1 

‘, Were 941 packages 

Fowls Pi Live Peultry. 

0Sterg Pit 



























Grass Seeds. 


Timothy, P bu., Western,good to choice.2 10@2 40 
IED onan powew Hees ao, anes 2 25a2 35 





ROVER, OP TB on nin ns Soke cdc esc nsn ce vecncs 
Red Top, Western, # 50 th sack.... 

« “fancy recleaned, ® ib..-.....-.. 9@ 
Orchard, P bu ......-...--.--------------- 2 20@2 30 
White Clover, cic ecdiasescimebebacts 20@) 
os ey es dete daivinn a: ca sain -1 70@1 75 
Alfalfa, P tb........---------------+------- 12@ 
Blue Grass,P bu......-..--.-.--..--------1 65@1 75 

Beans : 

POR, MAITOW «5.5 oss niin cs ce ssc cecet secon 2 2@ 
POR SOTOGMOD «250.2 cnn wo ewcccs cosens cutee 2 10@2 20 
Pea seconds..........-- SE ine ia 1 90@2 00 
Pea foreign ._.........-.--.---------------+ 2 10@2 20 

Mediums, choice hand-picked.......-.---- 2 25 
pe mere Fp sig wala ceccccsscunescosecs : lWg2 Po 
ediums, foreign..........-.-.-.--------- 

; § 2 75a@2 80 
a 75 
00 





Ti 3 “oe 
fine choice..............-.---- 
clover mixed P ton 
clover, P ton 


9 swale, P ton......-...-------- 
Straw, prime rye..........-----..------- 
Straw, oat, per ton..........-----..----- 
Straw, tangled rye 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Flexr.—The market is quiet. 
Spring patents, $4 lan, 45. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 40@3 59. 

inter patents, $3 8@4 10. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@3 90. . 
Corn Meal.—$i 0sai10 P ,» and $2 55@ 
260 P bbl; granulated, 3 10@3 50 P bbl. 
Graham Fleuar.—Quoted ut $3 15@4 00 P bbl. 
@at Meal.—Firm at $450@475 # bbl. for 
rolled and $4 90@515 for cut and grouna. 
Bye Fleur.—The market is steady at $3 15@ 
375 8 bbl. 
Ceorn.—Demand quiet, prices lower. 
Steamer, yellow, 54c. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 54c. 
No. 3, yellow, 53}c. 
@ats.—Demand steady, supplies moderate. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 47}c. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 443c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 44c. 
Mlillfeed.—Firm. 

sacks, $21 


Winter wheat bran 5 
Winter wheat middling, sacks, $20.75025 00. 
$20 75@25.00. 


Spring wheat middling, 
Cottonseed — for shipment, $27 00. 


Linseed, $27 25. : 
Barley.—Feed barley, 50@60c. 
Bye.—$2.90@3.50 P bbl, 63c F bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 
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ewww eewe coeecece 


Fine delaine, Ohio...........-........----« 

” te Mich. X, 1 and 2............- 
Pulled wools, scoured 
American mohair 














DISTANCE FOR APPLE TREEs.—J. H. G., 
Fitchburg, Mass.: Your question is one concern- 
ing which there is much difference of opinion and 
great variety of practice. Something depends 
on soil and variety. In New England with its 
soils of average richness and its leading variety, 
the Baldwin, atree of moderate size, the com- 
mon practice of setting trees for the permanent 
orchard about thirty-five feet apart each way, or 
about thirty-five trees to the acre, seems to have 
given good results. Many growers set forty by 
forty feet, requiring only twenty-seven. trees per 
acre, and for vigorous kinds on stony soils this 
distance will give better trees and better fruit. 
8. H. Warren of Massachusetts says he is putting 
out his new orchards fifty by fifty feet, with the 


Game. 

1, P doz......... ae ec i 
Grouse’ Iowa, dark, > pair - Re 4 
Grouse, LP Bask dese nna f 1% 
Wild ducks, ® pair— 

penree ------ BRE? SES ETON AE FASE 2 

os pbbpuniche tule nebuasianearhes caste 00 

WOOO psocdintadidainthccn ua aa c., 

Batter. a ae 
NotTge—Assorted sizes quo’ 
30, 60 i. tubs only. quoted below include 2¢ 
Oe aN H rted si 
. H. asso! zes 
ern N. Y.. tubs.. 
Western, large ash tubs... 
. spruce tubs 
Creamery, north 
Creamery, western firsts 
Creamery, secon 
Banned. cee 
PE cccknawbuscssavcadccdadcuiee 
Dairy, N.¥ 2 
Dairy, N. Y 
TOWN i. os oi os Sons an casswoce ccdsaece 
eae aan ther! 

xtra northern creamery................. a 
Extra dairy... ieebdabonaciwanee ma 
by an WN satin lwccvencadas cucccee 3 

unk butter in } or}-tb prints.......... 

Extra northern aiaeke. awn uaiianaen ss 27@28 
tranorthern dairy....... ....2......... 26 
Common to good............... ...-.00-0e. 2 
Cheese. 
Vt. twins, extra P tb .... 2.) ee 
“ firsts PR.........0.0...0000.. 
oa aaqenes ss pe aacoueaed AHOTS 
ge cheese, P th........ 2.2.2.0... eee 144@15 
New York twins new extra................ Hat 
i 1 SRE foe |S aS ixgish 
. ** seconds............. 11@12 
Egas. 
Nearby and Uape fanc GOB ccs osc kes 7 
Eastern choice fresh.” = dwetacbbsbcucous 9a 
Eastern fair to good......................0. 16@17 
Michigan fancy candled ................... 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh................. 194 
Western fair ee gead pach aoncdk Gadus ckicnbe 
Western selected, fresh 1 
Southern fresh ...... 

DUE sivonnnwen seabonuicoUsCebaaniakeeccec eed 
Western dirties ........ 2.0.2.0. .00. 20022008. 
Hebron, P bu.............-.....-22 seco nee 
New York, round white................. 
Western, we ei vidal aersad wake 
Aroostook Green Mountains ............. 
Bermuda, ®P bbl.......................--- 

Jersey, double head, sweet, P bb! 
Vineland, fancy sweet................... 

Green Vegetables. 
Artichokes, P bu.................2.....2. 1 25@1 50 
Beets, new, P doz.-bunches............ 2 S2 75 
A eee 
Cabbage, native, P bbl. ............. 2.0.20. éseen 
SET, OF Wisin cn cccsbcndcccccacucccs icon 50@60 
Beet greens, P box...................... 75@1 25 
Parsnips, P bu. ..........-.....-...... -2- 6575 
Lettuce, P doz............................ 75@.90 
Celery, Boston market ................... 2 76@3 
ON 6 RIE a Boe? 
String beans P crate..................... 2 00@4 50 
Spinach, native, P bu..................... 1 00@1 25 

omatoes, P Ib. --- 40@45 
Peas, P crate... --5 00@6 00 
Cress, P doz. ... -- 7@1 00 
Cucumbers, bothouse, each -- 12@15 
Onions, Natives, PE iver snsctecctastion 1 25€2 90 

“ York State, P bbl ............2.... 1 1 75 
i DRM tans paccdecenacwanseawate 20@30 
Peppers, P bu... .-..-... 02... -eeeecees 1 60@2 00 
Egg plant, P case...............-....---.1 175 
NN CN oi. as cons euphusadewes 1 75@2 00 
Rhubarb, EDD iinet hnigonn ke Lama nb'saedues ane @10 
Radishes, @ doz...................-.-.--- 75 
Squash, Hubbard, Pton................ 30 ooo 00 
String beans, so., # }-bbi. bskt......---. 1-50@2 50 
Turnips, flat, @ box....-................. 60 
Turnips, old yellow, P bbl 75@I1 25 
Mushrooms, native, P ib 75a1 00 
* SOR R e 1 0041 25 
Fruit. 
Apples, common, ® bbl................. 75@1 00 
” NL iid comnts cob acucinaee 1 00@1 50 
= “fancy Maine ............1 wat 50 
wee | | (Rs 2 00@3 00 
ye BUR aRirglg Badin le Seg rR 1 50@2 25 
Florida Oranges— 
Choice bright, P box........ fin Seeded 4 00@5 00 
ommon, P boOXx.............-..----.--2 H@3 00 
—. 

Florida smooth Cayenne, P box....-. 3 50@4 00 
Strawberries— 

Florida refrigerator, choice, P qt ..... 40@35 
Florida refrigerator, com. to good .... 15@25 
Cranberries. 

Cape, choice dark..........-.---.-...-- 12 00@14 90 
Cape, common to good..........----..-- 9 00@11 On 
Cape, DOK .: 2... 2 ocd cds Neil 2 50@3 50 
Hides and Pelta. 

Steers and cows, all weights.............. 6a@6} 
ERB. i. 5 ode se ne durei ine Danbscsabecsaines Gae} 
Hides, south, light green salted....-.-.-.-. ike i 

“ oF MRE Tc cxanaed encesuasail ‘he 44 

“ “ OO emtted . .{ . cc 5. se occcccc os Crk 

“ puff, in west..........--....---2.-. au 

3 “ ‘salted P th.....-...---------- 8@9 
Calfskins, 5to12 ths each.... .......... %a@1 60 

“over weights, each... .......... 1 80@2 20 
Deacon and dairy skins-.................- 65@75 
Lambskins each, country....-..-...-.---. 35@50 
Country Pelts, each............-.-...-.-- 40a@85 

Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice....-.....-------..---- 6@7 
Evaporated, fair to prime--........------- 5@ 
Sun-dried, as to quality................-. 3@ 


Many New York State growers are fo 

by forty feet with the sume object Rope sang sat 
on the outside rows of an orchard or on scattered 
trees gets plenty of sunlight and alr, and the 
fruit is fully colored. From crowded trees most 
of the fruit except from the top branches is 


| Greenish or cloudy, and such trees: are hard to 


climb ipto or to spray. The close- it s- 
tem is much advocated by those who tote to 
sell, and is also endorsed by numerous practical 
growers. The trees are set fifteen by fifteen, 
requiring 193, or twenty by twenty, requiring 108 
trees, the alternate trees being early bearers, like 
the Wealthy or Alexander, and these being re- 
moved when their room is required, leaving full 
space for the standard kinds. J. Eames of 
Middlesex County, Mass., sets his apple trees 
thirty-five by forty feet, and sets pexches between 
the apples. Both peaches and apples seem to 
flourish, and the peaches are cut out as soon as 
their best bearing years are past. 

HoRSE MANGE.—H. F. C., Washington County, 
Me.: As aman with the itch, the horse has an 
uncontrollable desire to tear himself to pleces, and 
the best treatment is to wash thoroughly, once a 
week, {with strong soapsuds. After washing, 
apply the following lotion: Zinc sulphate, half an 
ounce; lead acetate, one ounce. Dissolve in one 
pint of rain water and apply once a day for sey- 
eral days. For persistent cases, follow up with a 
few applications of the following: Creosote alkali, 
one ounce; raw linseed oil, one pint. 

SPAYED Cows —R. K., Essex County, Mass.: 
Some physicians claim that milk of spayed cows 
is better for infants than milk of ordinary cows. 
Such milk contains more fat sugar and curd than 
naturai milk, and is therefore richer. So far as 
known, there is but little demand for it, and a 
trade would need to be worked up through the 
influence of physicians and by personal canvas 
or advertising, just as for sterilized milk and 
other special dairy products. The operation 
should be performed by a skilled veterinarian. 

COLD WEATHER SHIPMENTS. 

A Canadian shipper, whose apples have been on 
the road sometimes for five days during a cold 
spell, states that he has learned how to pack 
apples so they will not freeze. He uses re- 
frigerator cars, well heated with stoves before he 
seals them, but without stoves while on the 
journey. The barrels are well covered with 
traw which has been dampened. 

CARE OF YOUNG SPRINGEBS. 


The udders of calves should be handled and 
gently rubbed often, especially after the young 
heifer begins to spring an udder. She will appre- 
clate a gentle rubbing of her udder for, at least, 
a month before she drops her calf. If this has 
been carefully attended to with a judicious appli- 
cation of kind treatment at all times, “ breaking” 
the heifer to milk will not be required; she will 
stand as quietly for milking as for her calf. 

EXTRA EARLY POTATOES. 
. Two quarts of seed potatoes were kept by one 
of our Minnesota readers on a shelf in the 
kitchen, where they could get the light from end 
window and the heat and moisture of the room 
April 1 to May 8, when they had made sprouts 
four to six inches, ‘stocky and green, and roots 
one or two inches long. They were cut to two 
eyes and carefully set eighteen inches apart in 
rows... Commenced using July 7 and had four 
quarts per day until October, All large, smooth 
and mealy. 
FERTILIZERS FOR HOPS. 

A few English hop growers have been trying 
co-operative experiments with methods of culti 
vating and fertilizing. A plot of twenty-four 
acres, which for seyen years had received no 
cultivation at all, except enough to kill most of 
the weeds, yielded 150 barrels cf green hops. 
Another plot of the same size, deeply cultivated, 
gave 146 barrels. Itis accordingly inferred that 
fertilization is more important than cultivation. 
It was concluded from further experiments that 
the application of fertilizers containing phos- 
phoric acid at the beginning of the blossoming 
period wili greatly increase the product of hops. 
Nitrogen requirement seems fo vary greatly 
with the different varieties of hops. The Eng- 
lish sorts, it appears, require more nitrogen than 
the German varieties. 

BISULPHIDE AND GASOLINE. 

In certain Western districts where prairie dogs 
are a great nuisance farmers kill them with a 
tablespoonful of carbon bisulphide placed upon 
some absorbent material, as cotton, dry horse 
manure, or a piece of corn-cob, and, rolled down 
the prairie-dog burrows, is effective in killing the 
animals. It is best immediately to cover the 
hole with a sod and stamp down firmly. It 1s 
found by experiment that four parts of gasoline 
mixed with one part of‘carbon bisulphide is 
about as effective as the carbon bisulphide alone, 
and not nearly as expensive. The mixture is 
used in the same manner as carbon bisulphide 
alone, but about twice the quantity of the mixture 
is needed. Eastern farmers who use bisulphide 
for woodchuck would probably find the mixture 
with gasoline cheaper and just as good. Any- 





| thing of the kind should be used when the ground 


is very wet in order to prevent the fumes passing 
into the soll. 
SPECIAL HOG FORAGE CROPS. 

Among the special plants tested for hog feed. 
ing at the Alabama station were chufas. These 
have a grass-like top and roots with sweetish 
nuts on them, somewhat resembling peanuts 
without a shell, but with the sweetness of chest- 
nuts. These nuts will grow in the Northern 
climates, and the result of atest farther North 
would be interesting. Atthe station mentioned 
an acre of chufas in two tests made 307 pounds of 
pork, compared with 281 pounds from the same 
area planted to peanuts, and 174 pounds from an 
acre planted to sorghum. An acre of chufas 
afforded pasturage for about twenty-five one 
hundred-pound shotes, which were also fed 
about one-half the quantity of grain which they 
would have required without the chufas. A 
drawback of this feed is the softness of the lard 
from the pig so fed. At the same station tests were 
made of feeding rice polish, which is a refuse of 
rice mills, and it proved to be a better food than 
corn meal, 76.6 pounds causing the same gain in 
weight as one hundred pounds of corn meal. 


a 
<> 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The bill providing for the importation, free 
of daty, of pure-bred live stock for breeding 
purposes became a law. Under the decision 
of the Treasury Department live stock so 
imported could not be sold, but free impor- 
tations were limited to the actual owners 
of the animals. Under the new law this 
obvious defect is remedied, and pure-bred 
live stock can now be imported free of 
duty where used for breeding purposes, 
with the provision, however, that the im- 
porter shall be an American citizen. 


The State Department reports an English 
patented process of preserving timber and 
posts. The treatment consists in boiling 
the wood in a solution of sugar. Upon the 
evaporation of the water at a high tempera- 
ture the pores and cracks in the wood are 
found filled in with solid matter and the 
timber is vulcanized, preserved, seasoned 
and rendered largely impervious to water. 
A series of experiments have shown that 
the life of ties, posts, etc., was prolonged by 
this process. 

There has always been more or less ex- 
perimenting and dabbling with silk produc- 
ing in the United States, and so many 
requests have come to the Department of 
Agriculture for information on silk culture 
that a bulletin has been prepared on the 
subject and is now in press. The mulberry 
silk-worm has been cultivated in China 
from time immemorial and has been in 
Europe since the sixth century. The worm 
is an artificially improved product, the vari- 
ous wild species not producing good silk. 
The leaf of the white mulberry is the silk- 
worm’s natural and best food. The bulletin 
gives detailed directions as to the hatching, 
feeding and raising of the worms, and pro- 
ducing the silk. The thread of a cocoon 
from a single worm varies in length from 
1200 to 1600 yards. There is a regular mar- 
ket for the cocoons. The successful hand- 
ling of an ounce of eggs should hatch 











idea that plenty of space gives color to the fruit. 





about forty thousand worms, and thirty 
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NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: 
STODDARD MFG. Co. 
Rutland, Vt. 
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That is his business. 


Scattered ail over the World — 
are finding a 


De Laval Cream Separator 


the best investment 
they ever made in dairying. 


Might not this be true with you too? 


Let the nearest local agent bring you a machine 
to see and try for yourself. 





If you don’t know the agent send for his name 
and address---and a catalogue. 





THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 

74 CORTLANDT STREET 
New York. 


It will cost you 
It may save you a great deal. 
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thousand of these should succeed in spin- 
ning cocoons. The whole work of silk pro- 
duction can be done indoors—in a single 
room—with the exception of gathering the 
mulberry leaves. 


Valuable data has been compiled by the 
Department of Agriculture regarding the 
drinking capacities of horses and cattle. 
According to a series of observations the 
horse ordinarily requires from six to eleven 
gallons of water a day, the difference being 
in the season and the exercise taken. 
Horses drink more in the afternoon than in 
the morning. Cattle,as is well known, 
drink much more than horses. During 
February and March cows drink from 
fourteen to twenty-two gallons per day. 
One instance is cited of a particularly 
thirsty cow which drank fifteen gallons 
without raising her head. (I remember my 
Own personal astonishment, when a small 
boy, at seeing one of our milch cows drink 
six water buckets of water one after the 
other.) Cows not giving milk drink much 
the less. In Utah, beef steers on a dry 
ration required eleven gallonsa day. Cattle, 
different from horses, drink over twice as 
much water in the morning as in the after- 
noon. The action of water enters largely 
into the process of rumination and cud 
chewing. 


Pure water from deep wells is a prevent- 
ive; for many diseases according to Dr. 
Salmon, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. © Careful investigation by the 
Department of Agriculture has shown that 
hog’ cholera has been largely dissemi- 
nated in Indiana by rivers and streams, thus 
bearing out the conclusions of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry that perhaps the most 
potent agent in the distribution of hog 
cholera is flowing water. The first step to 
be taken in the prevention of hog cholera is 
the securing of a wholesome water supply. 
There are also numerous diseases to which 
all animals ‘are subject in whose transmis- 
sion water plays an important part. It is 
necessary to the growth of these diseases 
and is an important carrier of them. Such 
things as twisted stomach worms, nodular 
disease, paper skin, liver fluke, lung worms 
of sheep and worms in hogs, horses and 
cattle are largely due, according to Govern 
ment investigations, to impure surface 
water. The preventive is a good.deep water 
supply. 

It isa common mistake to suppose that 
sheep and chickens do not need water be- 
cause they can:go without it for long 
periods. Depriving sheep of plenty of good 
water, it is stated in a report of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, causes the loss of 
thousands of lambs every year. 


One of the bills which failed in the Sen- 
ate, after having passed the Honse, was the 
pure-food measure. Guy E. MITCHELL. 


_s 
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Twenty Years with Fertilizers. 
We have been singularly impressed by 
reading the careful compilation of the 
experience of farmers who have used large 





-| quantities of commercial fertilizers for many 


years. These articles began to be written 
by Editor Collingwood ten years ago or 
more. He has madea special study every 
year or two since of the farms and farmers 
who began using fertilizers. a generation 


0. 
“’The practical experience of these men 
demonstrates that the proper use of fertil- 
izers pays every time. It is wonderful how 
some of these men have brought up poor, 
lighs, thin soils, to a high grade of profitable 
fertility. This is the point—that the soils 
have improved by this method, while at the 
same time the actual net profit received by 
the farmer has been increased. 

For instance, from a farm of seventy acres 
of ordinary land devoted to general farming, 
D. C. Lewis of New Jersey sells from $3000 
to $5000 worth of stuff annually, such as 
milk, corn, calves, cows, hay, pork, wheat 
and potatoes. In fact, this man has sold 
over a thousand dollars worth of crops from 
every one of his seventy acres since he began 
using fertilizers exclusively, and his soil is in 
better shape today than ever, while he is 
known to have salted down a very hand some 
sum of money out of his profits. The five 
years rotation practiced on an eighteen- 
acre field on the Lewis farm shows that the 
cost of fertilizers was only $7.58 per acre 
for each year. The sales average $30.52 per 
acre per year. This leaves anaverage margin 
of $22.49 per acre to pay for seeding, labor, 
interest, other expenses and profits. The 
details of these rotations, the proper use of 
chemicals and clover, Mr. Osborne’s twenty 
years’ work with fertilizers in bringing up 
wornout Connecticut soils, experience in 
truck farming, great crops of asparagus and 
toes, are fully described in Mr. Colling- 
wood’s booklet, which has been published 
for free distribution by the Mapes fertilizer 
company, as advertized un another page. 

We speak of this here, not to advertise 
Professor Mapes’ fertilizers, for he tells his 





own story in our advertising columns, but 


book. It will 


1903. 


that our readers may profit by reading this 


be very helpful to them, what- 


ever form of manure or fertilizers they em- 
ploy.—American Agriculturist, March 14, 





buildings, all 


Address 





For Sale. 


Eighty acres of land, mostly tillage. New 
house, of seven rooms, large barn and out- 


in good repair. Good well of 


water. Near churches, schools and markets. 
MRS. C. B. COFFIN, 
Spotswood, Nantucket, Mass. 
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Clinton. Iowa. 
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settings for $5 


lege Point, N. Y 





NGLE Comb White Leghorns’, eg; 
from my best matings. ‘ 
a white eggs, they 
qu rand 


Orders booked now. ADOLPH BLIND, 


FARM ERS’ WANTS : 


E CENT A WORD 





Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange Stock. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge 


Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
of 





for hatchin 
They are heavy le as o 
so come up to all standard re- 
Eggs 82 setting 15. or 3 
; 7 per cent. fertility Begone 
x 213, Col- 


birds. 











Sixty popular 
Fishers, N. ¥ 


DOSITION wanted by married, middle-aged Ameri- 

can as foreman on farm ; twenty years experience. 

owes references. p73 Hale Street, Beverly, 
S. 





ORTHERN-GROWN Seed Potatoes—Pure, sound 
and vigorous, at low prices. 


Illustrated catalog. 
varieties FREE. A. G. ALDRIDGE, 





ers. Save time 
Durham, N. H. 


FEW first-class Managers and Foremen. No farm 
hands. Best of references. No charges to employ- 


by writing. The SCIENCE AGENCY, 





For SALE—Farm, 100acres, cheap. G. FISKE, Dur- 
ham, Ct. 


ANTED-—Situation as foreman of alarge milk or 
garden farm; 
X 450, Tilton, N. H. 


15 years experience; references. 








fer SALE-—A 
ame and kind. 


a winner bred in winnin 


handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
panes Runs half in .50. 
W.S.TA R, Byron, O. 





OR SALE—A 
work. REUBE 


thoroughbred promptor, seven years 


old; sound and pet ‘ectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 


FRONEFIELD., Van Wert, O. 





SF ED—Te 
take 


sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 


ed Wilkes stallion ; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind 





aggro aie coaches, das new. Will sell 
cheap. Address LOCK X 723, Covington, O. 





coming th 


Fre SALE OR 
NES, 


r 
Quimby, 


TRADF—An English Shire stallion, 
good one. W.H. 


ee years old ; 


d; a 
Ia., R. D. No. 1. 





must be abl 


ess EARNEST M 


ANTED—A fast pacer for the free-for-all class; 


three times in 2.06 or 2.07. Ad: 
DDOX, Ellensburg, Wash. 


ie to 





OR SALE—Five bint 
ears old. Prices, $1: 
WELL, Viaocennes, Ind. 


jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 
to $300. Dr. M. M. 





OR SALE-—Stallion, sire of one 2.12 

four others better t . 

ty sellcheap. GEORGE SPURRIER, Morristown, 
nd. 


former and 


han 2.30. Took him ona debt. 





treme speed 


OR SAI.E—Four trotters. 
class green pacers. 


5 and 6 years old. with ex- 
and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
M. S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





c. 


Would work as foreman on gentleman’s farm 


Would farm on shares, with stock and tools. 
CREIGHTON, Pratts, N. H. 








intes' 
tor of 


tion the whole 
said dec 


Judge of said 
in the year one 





s tate. 
WHEREAS Ernest L. Snowman, adminis- 
tra alread 


if agg have, why the same 

allowed. 

petitioner is ordered to serve this 
eac! 


n the 
before said Court, 
in each week, for three successivé w 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
Boston, the 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MiDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law and all other persons inter- 
ested inthe estateof WILLIAM R. 8SUTHER- 
LAND, late of Somerville, in said County, de 


the estate—will—not ly ad- 


ministered of saia deceased, has presented to said 
Court his petition for license to sell at public auc- 
of « parcel of the real estate of 





re) 3 ot administration, and the amount due 
the widow of said dec under provisions 
of Section 3 of Chapter 140 of the Revised Laws: 
You are hereby cited to a at a Pro 
Court, to be held at Cam fn said County, 
on the hen! pa nage day of ch, A. D. 1 
at nine o’cl in the forenoon, 4 show cane, 
no! 


by publis once 
s,in the 


chou atas ~ ai three. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


bileation tobe | 
CHA: J. McINTIR uir 
RLES (y) B, Esq ain 






"Feed Your Land 
with fertilizers rich in 


Potash 


and your cropwill crowd your barn. 
Sow potash and reap dollars, 


on 
know. Write 





Our five books are a es tg treatise 
fertilizers, wruten by men w 
for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nessau Street, New York. 


























































































































We Heartily 
stock, mene, Pn Bn Saul Tee Stier. ” af 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICB. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all othe: persons interested in the estate of 
CORA B. RING, late of Somerville, in said 


Comet, deceased, intes i 

WHE EAS, a petition has been presented tu 
said Court to prant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate o 





You are hereby cited to )_ appear ‘at a Probate 
Cambridge, in said County 
Middlesex, on thetwenty-fourth day of March, 


granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication - 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. Lear Age Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this third day of 
March, in the yezr one thousand nine hundred 

ee. . 


and thr 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the beirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other pevense interested in the estate of 
ELIZABETH SANDERSON WHITE, late of 
Weston, in said County, deceased, intestate: 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administration 

on the estate of said deceased, to Henry J. White, 

of Weston, in the County of Middlesex, with- 
out giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the twenty-fourth day of March, 

A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

canes, if any you have, why the same should not 


granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 

per published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-seventh 
of February, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred end three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all personsinterested in the estate of GEORGE 
O. BARRELL, late of York, in the County of 
York and State of Maine, deceased, or in the 
personal property hereinafter described, and 
to the Treasurer and Receiver General of said 
Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, George Manent, appointed ad- 
ministrator of the estate of said deceased, 

by the Probate Court for the County of York, in 
the State of Maine, has presented to said Court 
his petition, representing that as such adminis- 
trator he is entitled to certain personal property 
situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 2 shares 

Boston & Albany R. R. stock and 2 shares 

Conn. & P-ssumpsic Prefd. stock, and praying 

that he may be licensed to receive or to sell b 

public or private sale on such terms and to suc 

person ur persons as he shall think fit—or other- 
wise to aispose of, and to transfer and convey such 

s 


You are hereby cited to sppear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the seventh day of April, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. And said petitioner is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving 8 copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Keceiver Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witne CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth da of 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
persons interested in the estate of BERNAHRT 
INE WILHEMINE STECKER, also called 
MINNA STECKER, late of Somerville, in said 


WHEREAS, 8 
Waren. 








You are hereby cited to appear at 
om to be held at Cambri in said unty 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-fourth day of March, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each w 


Pp 
to 


t publication 
Court, and by 


tne: - McINTIRE, uire 
First Judge of said this, atth day of 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and three. 


8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other re interested in the estate of 
MARTHA A. EASTON, late of Somerville, 
in said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a poames has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Annie 

8. Sherwood, of Somerville, in the County of 

Middlesex, without & surety on her bond. 
You are _hereb at a Probate 

Court, to be held at ge. es are | 

of Middlesex, on the seventh day of April, A. D. 

1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

cause, if any you have, whythe same should not 


hereby directed to give, 





be 
tis fourth dot Marcy 





nine hundred 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our Homes. - 


The Workbox. 
CROCHETED YOKE CAPE. 

Required, 6 hanks of white and 3-hanks 
colored Shetland floss, using the colored 
wool for yoke, and using two threads at 
once; chain 100 stitches. Work back ‘in 
double crochet (or slipper stitch ) for twenty- 
five stitches, increase in the twenty-sixth by 
putting 3 stitches into one, crochet 4, in- 
crease in the thirtieth, crochet 40, increase 
in the seventy-first, crochet 4, increase 
in the seventy-fifth and crochet twenty-five. 
Work back and forth in slipper stitch for 
eleven ridges, increasing in every row 1n 
the middle of the 3 extra stitches; this 
will form the shoulder in the yoke. (If pre- 
ferred, one shade may be used for the cape). 

Cape Part—Use the white, one thread 
only. Chain 3, and work a treble into each 
of the first 4 stitches. Into the fifth make 
shell of 4treble, with chain in the centre— 
4 single treble, 1 shell, 4 treble, 1 shell, all 
the way across. 

24 row—Like first, except work your 
treble around those in the former row, mak- 
ing shell as usual, putting the stitches into 

’ the centre of the shell in former row; work 
back and forth in this manner, making 14 
rows of white; 1 row of blue (or color), 
making 6 stitches in each shell; 2 rows 
of white, making 6 stitches in shell; 
2 rows of blue, making 6 stitches in each 
shell: 1 row of white, making 6 stitches in 
each shell; 3 rows of blue, making 6 stitches 
in each shell. Finish with shell and picot 
edge of white around cape, a row of holes 
round neck, finished with shell, which is 
also run down the edge. Run in ribbon at 
neck. 

Many beautiful things are made with 
cigar ribbons, and to any one sending mea 
self-addressed stamped envelope, also ten 
cents, I will draw the design for a table- 
cover or sofa-cushion. I can also send cigar 
ribbons for one cent a piece, as many as 
desired. My address is 98 Pinckney street, 
Boston. Eva M. NILES. 
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Ribbons. 
Ribbons are worn for belts, ties and in 





An inkstand is sunken 
of the chase. 
tip of @ deer’s antler. The handle 
blotter, as well as the paper knife and pen- 
holder, is of horn or bone, invariably tipped 
with gold. With such furnishings as 

a waste basket of Indian weave 1s suitable. 


respective college colors, but there is abso- 
lutely nothing new in the way of designs, 
and only a college girl can see beauty in 
vivid blue, red or black and orange leather. 
In consequence of this rage for individu- 
ality and fitting out desks to follow the 
general scheme of the library or den, the 
silver furnishings have suffered an eclipse 
and may be picked up for a mere song. One 
is always safe in buying these, provided the 
design is simple and elegant, for the re- 
action is bound to come. The world is tvo 
fond of things that glitter to keep sterling 
silver under a cloud for many moons. 

As women follow most faithfully the 
changes in stationery, it is not remarkable 
that new grades of paper are named for 
fabrics favored by the shoppers. For sev- 
eral seasons dealers have been showing a 
paper called linen lawn, which is all its 
name implies. It is a trifle rough to the eye, 
yet soft to the pen, closely woven and some- 
what rich in texture. The organdie papers 
are sheer and light weight. From London 
comes an organdie paper with sprigs of 
flowers in an upper corner, but it has not 
found favor with American women. 

A paper just reaching the market is called 
** Dotted Swiss,”’ and when held to the light 
it reveals a perfect reproduction of the 
dotted effect of this popular summer inate- 
rial. The dots are for the eye only, and do 
notinterfere with the movement of the pen. 

The most faddish offering of the hour 
shows the influence of the handwork that is 
‘on all things this season. It is an excellent 
hemstitch effect on paper, the simulation of 
a half-inch hem running around the edge 
of the sheet. Sometimes there are two 
lines, either of the same tint as the paper or 
in a contrasting color. At one shop $1.50 
per quire is charged for a gray paper of this 
sort, which shows the hemstitching in red. 
Another design shows a distinct feather 
stitching between the double line of hem- 
stitching. This is secured by embossing of 





so many other ways that the amount | +) most skillful sort. 


expended for them is no small item in the | 


cost of clothing. No toilette is complete 
without them, for they relieve the severity 
of the tailor-made gown, and add an addi- 
tional charm to more elaborate toilettes. 
Ribbons are not only expensive, but easily 


| subject of sensitiveness. 


a> 
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Sensitiveness---For Weal or Woe. 
Two women, visiting, wandered on tothe 
“It is such an 
unfortunate trait,’”? the younger one in- 
sisted. ‘* My little Harriet goes off into 





i i y stock and belt | 
soiled, and while a pretty & |tears at the slightest correction, and the 


é ki lain dress | 
willdo much toward making « p 1 habit grows upon her.” 


look stylish, a soiled or faded ribbon wil 
spoil the effect of the daintiest toilette. 


Almost any ribbon will bear washing | 
if carefully handled. Many economical | 


women have learned the virtues of gasoline 
for cleaning them, while others use a suds 
made of soap-bark chips. They should be 
rubbed between the hands until thoroughly 
clean, then examine them, and if they are 
too badly .aded to use again, dye them some 
darker shade with Diamond dye, and they 
are given a new lease of life. White rib- 
bons will take delicate shades of blue, pink 
and lavender. 

Light-colored ribbons are pretty dyed 
cardinal red; or if they are too dark for 
that, save them until you have half a pound 
or more, and use a package of the black dye 
for silk. No matter what color they are, 
nor how spotted or streaked, they will come 
forth a beautiful jet black. Rinse thor- 
oughly in several warm, soft waters, 
the last rinsing water is left clear. 


** Have you ever tried reasoning with her 
—the mildest kind, of course? Thereis a 
certain appeal ‘in the attitude of apparent 
even if only temporary equality which few 
children can resist; but they almost in- 
variably resent unsoftened commands.”’ 


| The older woman was wise of insight. 


** Reason with my baby? She is only six 
years old yet!’’ 

“Only six? Why, the most successful 
mother I know—one with five children—has 
reasoned with her children—I might almost 
say consulted with them—ever since they 
could talk. It’s astonishing how much 
judgment they have shown as they devel- 
oped. They are not precocious, either. 
Good sense seems to be an instinct with 
them; but, in fact, the mother has planted 
it. Try it. For instance, when Harriet has 





a cold and wants to expose herself to more, 


until] | talx it over with her and get her co-opera- 
Then | tion against it. This same mother grew anx- 


th the ribbon between the hands, and | fous because of the cepeated colds her little 
wind over a wide piece of stiff cardboard, | daughter had. But after a friendly talk she 


When all has been wound around, place it 


promised the child a long-desired doll if she 


between soft cloths, and put it under a would be very careful and not have another 


heavy pressure. A letter press is good if | cold before March 1.” 


you have one; if not, place it under heavy 


books and leave it until dry. When taken | might work well. 


out, it will be smooth and look like new. 
E. J.C. 
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Whims and Wrinkles. 

Here are some suggestions for the woman 
who would avoid wrinkles: 

Don’t speak with all the muscles of the 
facein play. It is very charming and cap- 
tivating to be deeply, deadly in earnest, but 
facial grimaces form creases which, in time, 
will become fixed. 

Don’t worry, but if worry you must, keep 
the forehead smooth and don’t frown. 

Don’t wear tight shoes. They make a 
young fice look drawn and wrinkled in a 
few hours. 





the day, with the feet raised. It gives the 
whole body a great sense of repose and 
works wonders in smoothing out the lines 
of the face. 

Don’t let insomnia get the upper hand. 
By all means in your power try to break up 
the habit. Sleeplessness is sometimes 
caused by unconscious hunger, and a cup of 
hot water or a biscuit will often induce 
sleep. 

Don’t go too long without food. Hunger 
gives a strained look to the face. Now and 
then, if one is fatigued, a bite between 
meals will invigorate the whole system and 
give repose and relaxation to strained 
muscles and nerves. 

Don’t sit facing a strong light. 

Don’t stoop or bend ovér while reading or 
writing. 

Don’t scowl. 

Don’t use violence in smoothing out lines 
on the face, for it will not stand pounding. 
The manipulation must be gentle and even, 
or the skin will become coarse and leathery. 

Don’t cub the lines the wrong way, or 
they will become more, instead of less, 

‘prominent. Rub across the wrinkles with 
a rotary motion. 

Don’t loosen the skin from the under- 
lying tissues, or stretch it. 

Don’t forget that occasionally during 
treatment the face should be gently 
smoothed with the tips of the fingers of 
both hands. -¢ 

Don’t be anxious or disheartened or-im- 
patient. These passions make ugly lines on 
the face. 

Don’t believe that there is any super- 
natural virtue in being ugly, or tuat it is so 
very frivolous to contrive that a man shall 
always remain in love with his own wife. 

For the man who loves out-door sports, 

and the woman, too, for that matter, come 
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| to the cold and wet is the first step 
| to Pneumonia. Take a dose of 
PERRY DAVIS’ 


‘Painkiller 


and the danger can be averted. 

It has no equal as a preventive 
and cure for Colds, Sore Throat, 
Quinsy and Rheumatism. 

Always keep it handy. 
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*“*What a queer way! Still, I suppose it 
But as regards [larriet, 
the least comment seems to upset her quite 


as much as correcting her. She is justa 


| little bundle of ‘ readiness to take offence.’ ’’ 


“Tecan understand that, partly from my 
own childhood experience,’’ came the older 
woman’s quick response. ‘*Once my 
mother told me, or somebody in my pres- 
ence, that an uncle, because [ cried a great 
deal as a little baby, said he wouldn’t give a 
pair of old shoes for me. I suffered years 
from an ignominious sense of nothing- 
worthness. Another time, when I had grown 


| into a tall, awkward girl, a superior sort of 


young man cousin said brusquely to me, 
‘You will have neither beauty nor money ; 
you will have to marry for love.’ That 


; | seemed a dreadful fate to me then, and 
Don’t neglect the ten minutes rest during 


temporarily, at least, his comment made 
me shyer and more awkward than ever. 
Most children take impressions as readily 
as the sensitive plate’ of acamera. Justa 
few days ago I overheard a mother say in 
her little girl’s presence, ‘ Maudie is dread- 
fully afra d of spiders. I expect she woald 
have a spasm if she found one on her.’ And 
I felt sure that Maudie would—since it was 
suggested to her.”’ 

** We don’t realize,’”’ the older woman con- 
tinued, ‘‘ unless we have kept childhood in 
our heart, how deeply comment and sugges- 
tion and criticism impress our children, 
«xcept the abnormally unsensitive ones. If 
we remind ourselves of this impression- 
ability—in case we do not remember it—and 
if we will take time for thetalking over of 
things with children, much of the harm of 
mo.bid sensitiveness would be avoided and 
the germs of good judgment implanted.”’ 

**One needs the wisdom of Solomon to 
bring up children these days,’’ commented 
the younger woman. ‘“ But it’s worth 
while,”’ she added, with convincing fervor. 

‘“*The more sensitive a nature is, ‘the 
more it feels of pleasure and of pajn,’ ”’ said 
the other. ‘‘ Sensitiveness, rightly directed, 
develops fineness of insight and of living.” 
—New York Tribune. 
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Gall-Stones. 


Gall-stones are the cause of biliary colic, 
attacks of which are usually marked by in- 
tense pain and alarming collapse. 

Gall-stones are composed of the more 
solid ingredients of the bile, so that they 
are “‘stones”’ only in the fact that they are 
hard and composed in part of mineral salts 
such as normally are found in the bile, only 
ina suluble state. The occurrence of stone 
in this region, and in other cavities uf the 
body, is hence no cause of wonderment, but 
| is a result of the presence of the solid con- 
| stituents in too great, or of the watery 
elements in too small, quantity. 

The presence of gall-stones in the gall- 
bladder or in the narrow passages through 
which the bile flows, from the liver to the 
intestinal canal, is not always announced 
by attacks of sharp, colicky pain. An in- 
definite soreness or pain of irregular dura- 
tion and varying degree in the pit of the 
stomach, or from that point to the right, 
along the border-line well markeg@ by the 
lower limit of the bony parts of the chest 
wall, may be due to gall-stones or to the 
collections of thickened masses of bile, 
which are the precursors of gall-stones. 
These masses of thickened bile may, of 
themselves, occasion biliary colic of a milder 
form. 

Biliary colic is one of nature’s danger sig- | 














heeded by the safferer. 
already given in this paper should sug 
thé means of prevention. | ee wae 
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may have formed, drink more water 
and eat less solid food. 
It is interesting to note that among Eng- 
lish physicians the popular treatment for 
gall-stones formerly consisted, in large part, 
in restricting the diet; while in Germany a 


recognition of the value of the two meth- 
ods combined has resulted in the adoption 
of both these measures by physicians. 


‘Solids are given more sparingly and wate. 


more generously. 

Errors of diet so commonly result in dis- 
orders within the bile ducts that these dis- 
orders are more common than the frequency 
of symptoms would lead one to suppuse, 
Devotion to the pleasures of the table is not 
consistent with a healthy state of the liver 
and bile ducts. Soreness in this region 
should be regarded as a warning, if one 
would escape the severe manifestations 
which continued indulgence in full and 
frequent meals, together with insufficient 
exercise, entails.— Youth’s Companion. 





The Happiest Day. 

What is the happiest day in a woman’s 
life? 

The 210 members and ninety guests of the 
Eclectic Club pondered this absorbing ques- 
tion prior to the luncheon and reception in 
honor of Mrs. Charles M. Dow of James- 
town, president of the State Federation, 
and the other officers of the federation. 

Mrs. Powhattan Gordon set the ball roll- 
ing with her paper, in which she discussed 
the crises in a woman’s life which are sup- 
posed to add most conspicuously to her 
gayety—her engagement, her marriage, the 
day when her first-born is placed in her 
arms, and soon. Mrs. Gordon found it im- 
possible to settle on one of these events as 
essential to “‘ the’ day in a woman’s life. 

‘IT think a woman is happiest when the 
carriage comes after the wedding to take 
her away,”’ remarked Mrs. Philip Annesley 
of Albany, when the subject was opened 
for discussion. ‘* You see, she’s leaving all 
her old clothes behind. Ina month or two, 
however, she’s apt to want her old clothes 
again.”’ 

**] think a woman’s happiest day never 
comes, because she’s always looking for- 
ward to it—it ’s always in the future, never 
in the present,’’ was the opinion of Mrs. 
Dore Lyon, Eclectic’s president. 

**Well, I am going to speak from the 
man’s point of view,’”’ declared Mrs. Philip 
Carpenter. ‘‘ I asked aman what he thought 
about it, and his answer was, ‘The day she 
finds a bargain.’ Then, toillustrate, he told 
about a woman who saw that a certain bank 
had been obliged to lower its rate of inter- 
est to three per cent. So she scraped to- 
gether all the money she could lay her hands 
on and put it in the bank. ‘I couldn’t 
resist such a bargain,’ she explained.”’ 

Mrs. E. A. Greeley, corresponding secre- 
tary, spoke as the clubwoman. “I think 
the day when one reads her first paper be- 
fore a club and sees it in the newSpaper is 
the happiest day.’’ 

‘**T think it’s when she’s with the man she 
loves—on a moonlight night,’’ hazarded an 
Eclectic member, amid the shouts of the 
other clubwomen. 





Rejuvenating Furniture. 


As regards repainting furniture or wood- 
work, it may be said that paint is a great 
beautifier. White enamel is, of course, the 
very prettiest thing, if you are able to put 
it on properly. My own experience is that 
this requires a professional hand, and other 
people may be cleverer about spreading it on 
thinand even. The bright-red or dark-green 
paint, so favored for porch or lawn fuarni- 
ture, is also suitable for a country bed- 
chamber, with matting on the floor and 
muslin curtains. 

A most attractive room for two little girls 
was once made by giving various battered 
chairs and bureaus a coat of red puint, as 
wellas the bedstead, which was a three- 
quarter iron one, badly scaled off. The 
paper in this room is a Japanese design of 
flying birds and palms, brown on a white 
ground, and there are some brown Japanese 
rugs on the floor. 

Dark-green paint is admirable for dining- 
room or library, supposing that your side- 
board and table are not worth refinishing. 
Blue china, silver and linen can hardly have 
a better setting than a dark-green buffet or 
serving table. Good papers can be had for 
the walls in large, closely-woven patterns 
of green and brown with gleams of yellow 
or orange. A blue and green Morris paper 
and plain blue curtains are effective also, 
though somewhat severe unless the room js 
a sunny one. Odd pieces of wicker or raffia 
furniture look particularly in place among 
red or green-painted furniture. 

.Another kind of paint to be highly com- 
mended from practical experience is tnat 
known as “‘drop black.”? It dries quickly, 
and makes a dull, ebony-like surface.— 
Isabel McDougall, in The Pilgrim. 
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Domestic Hints. 
BISQUE OF CRABS. 

Pound together in a mortar the meat of a dozen 
hard-shelled crabs, and half a cup of boiled rice. 
Add this pulp to a quart of rich milk; let it come 
to a boil, then simmer for five minutes, stirring it 
meanwhile. Remove from the fire and press 
through a puree sieve; add one tablespoonful of 
butter, salt and pepper, then place upon the fire, 
allowing it to come to a boil before adding a cup- 
ful of whipped cream. Serve immediately.— 
What to Eat. 

SMOKED SALMON CROQUETTES. 

Freshen the salmon a bit if it seems to be too 
salt, flake it up and just heat through in water 
that simmers. Chopit then and to it add a few 
cracker crumbs, a chopped Spanish pepper 
(better use the canned ones now), the juice of an 
onion and moisten with a little melted butter and 
a bit of stock if needed. Shape and fry. Serve 
plain or with a sauce piquant. They should have 
# flavor quite peculiar to smoked salmon in order 
to be at their best, and care must be taken not to 
freshen or cook this flavor out of the salmon. 
And, if preferred, the piquant sauce may have 
the Spanish pepper chopped and added to that 
instead of the croquettes themselves.—The Epi- 
cure. 





PRUNE JELLY. 

Wash a pound of prunes and cook with one 
quart of water, a cupful of sugar, a piece of 
lemon peel, and a stick of cinnamon, till tender. 
Take the stones out and press the prune pulp 
through a sieve. To this add half an ounce. of 
gelatine dissolved in a very little water and two 
gills of port wine. Mould, and when unmoulding 
garnish with thin slices of oranges, 

KISSHS. 

Beat the whites of eight eggs until frothy. Add 
gradually one pound of powdered sugar which 
has been sifted with one teaspoonful of vauilla 
sugar. Beat until stiff and as white as snow. 
Drop by spoonfuls on white paper on a board. 
Dust thickly with powdered sugar and bake .on 
the board in a quick oven. They are done when 
hard and of a light fawn color. For cocoanut 
kisses, add one cupful of grated cocoanut before 
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dropping the mixture on the paper. 
SCOTCH TOAST. 


lemon and parsley. 
CHEESE CROQUETTES. 

Cut into dice one pound of American cheese. 
Make a cupful of cream sauce, and while it is hot 
add the cheese and the yolks of two beaten eggs 
thinned with a little cream. Stir the mixture 
until well blended. Season with salt, red and 


‘| white pepper, and a little nutmeg. Set aside ina 


cold place until it can be formed into croquettes, 
when roll in fine breadcrumbs, dip in egg, roll 
again in breadcrumbs, ana fry in deep fat.— 
Good Housekeeping. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


From cold roasted teal or widgeon, not quite 
cooked to the finishing touch, an appetizing chaf- 
ing-dish affair may be made by taking thin slices 
from the breasts and heating them through in 
a@ sauce made of one ounce of butter, three times 
as much currant jelly, and two gills of port wine. 
No more than hot sbould these slices of breast 
get before being served. 

No kitchen luxury gives better satisfaction 
than the kitchen bouquet which comes in cara- 
mel form, and lends a rich color and a delicious 
{ taste to soups, gravies, hashes and made dishes. 
It is made from a concentrated extract of vege- 
tables, spices and meat extract, and a very little 
of it goes tar in cooking. 

Deviled almonds are an addition toadish of 
oysters raw or cooked. Blanch and shred two 
ounces of almonds, saute them ina little oll, and 
while hot pour over them one tablespoonful of 
chutney, two tablespoonfuls of chopped pickles, 
one tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce, salt 
and a little cayenne pepper. This recipe comes 
from the New England School of Cookery. 

The lamp wick should be the largest size that 
the holder will receive. If it refuses to move 
easily draw out one or two threads from each 
side. 

Purses and handbags of suede or moire are 
ornamented with dragon files, storks and bats in 
frosted silver. Some in suede are ivory finished, 
and a tiny carved ivory idol or animal is attached 
by a chain of ivory beads. 

Some of the prettiest new table covers and sofa 
pillows are of heavy linen applique with burned 
leather. A sable cover Is of green linen canvas, 
which is ornamented with a lotus design in brown 
calf. 

A solution of powdered alum in the proportion 
of one teaspoonful to a cup of coid water, is 
excellent for relieving chilblains. Sponge the 
feet or bind on cloths dipped in the alum and 





| water, but do not soak the feet in it. 


Powdered pumice, moistened and rubbed on 
superfluous hair several times daily, will, it is 
said, remove the distressing affliction from the 
hands and arms. The hair is sure to return, 
however, unless permanently destroyed by the 
electric needle. 

Sage tea is au old remedy for making the hair 
grow. It darkens the hair temporarily, but is 
perfectly harmless. The dried sage can be pro- 
cured at any drug store. Pour boiling water over 
a teaspoonful of the sage; when cold pour off and 
rub into the roots of the hair. 

The latest flower of fashion is the fuchsia, or 
any kind that droops. In chiffon, in velvet and 
now In jewelry, it is seen, and the art nouveau 
has given it a wonderful charm. Done in brill- 
lants it is effective and in enamel it is still 
prettier. 

Pigskin watchcases are worn on the wrist and 
have monogrammed silver buckles, clasps or tiny 
locks and keys. 





_ Fasbion Motes. 


e*, Fringes not only appear on gowns made in 
Paris, boleros, blouses, tunics, shoulder capes and 
fichus, but they are seen on hats, parasols and 
glove'tops. They are also very often used to finish 
the extreme edge of lace bodice frills and skirt 
flounces. There are patterns of every color and 
width, in jet, silk, cut steel, jewel and clair de 
lune beads, besides novelty fringes in tricolors, in 
Persian effects, made of chenille and silk callea 
“caterpillar” fringe, and of narrow ribbons fin- 
ished at the ends with dangling tassels or finy 
balls of silk and jet. 

e*e Broadway importers are making a syecial 
display of Scotch homespun and genuine English 
mohairs, suitable for spring tailor costumes and 
box-plaited Norfolk or shirt-waist suits. 

ate Attractive flower toques and turbans are 
now shown by the milliners on Broadway and 
Fifth avenue. 

a®s Many of the new blouses and separate 
waists are made with box plaitings of the fabric 
reaching from shoulder to belt, crossed with 
strappings of velvet or silk that are set on hori- 
zontally. These crossing lines give an effect of 
breadth to the bodice that makes it becoming to 
a slender figure. For those of stouter build, the 
models finished with graduated box plaits or 
rows of tucking from shoulder to belt are in 
better taste. 

ate The new twelve-gored-skirt model designed 
for women of rather full figure, is very graceful 
in appearance. Itis cut with eleven gores, the 
extra breadth forming an outside box plait at the 
back. Theseams of this skirtmay be lapped or 
finished in the usual plain fashion. The use of 
the hip yoke which accompanies this pattern 1s 
optional, and the skirt is outlined to be cut either 
in dip or instep length. 

e*s Box plaits appear on some of the most fash- 
jonabie new shirt-waist models. Some of the 
plaits are thorn or hem-stitched; others are 
finished with piping and tailor buttons, and on 
the more expensive waiststhe plaits are nearly 
covered with a delicate pattern 1n silk or linen 
embroidery. 

ate The new “ Spencer costume,” with the six- 
gored skirt attached permanently to the waist, 
the back breadths gathered or plaited as pre- 
ferred, is intended for practical house wear. 
‘The one-seam bishop sleeves are full length, and 
set into medium-wide wristbands. The Spencer 
waist has a plain back and full front, and is fin- 
ished with a neat standing collar. Gingham, 
dimity, lawn, linen, duck and plain black sateen 
are among the materials used for this serviceable 
house dress, the skirt of which fastens at the left 
side under a strapped placket band. 

e*e Among the latest French novelties are silk 
parasols trimmed with flat, very deep Vandykes 
of cream silk embroidery with silk fringe to 
match, and “dress” umbrellas with a border of 
woven embroidery or Irish guipure insertion. 

e*e Efforts are again being made both in this 
country and in Europe in the direction of short- 
ened skirts for out-of-door wear for the summer. 
Some of the spring traveling and walking 
costumes just sent over have the skirt at the 
back mounted and arranged ina graceful box 
plait over a closely gored foundation skirt, so as 
to give the effect of a very slightdip. It can be 
easily lifted from the pavement all around. Most 
of the advance summer styles for the street 
which have been received from Paris have skirts 
that are too long for either comfort or neatness. 

e*e Smooth, satin-faced or kid-finished cloths 
will be used for the more elaborate tailor cos- 
tumes this spring, but the rough effects or fancy 
mixtures will be more desirable for every-day 
street gowns, and zibeline and cheviot weaves 
with the hair-line of white or blue will again be 
in demand. ; 

e*e The cape collar will prove a special feature 
of spring and summer styles. Handsome varie 
ties are already displayed among the season’s 
French novelties. These are made in fichu, 
bertha, collarette and waist-length shapes, but 
the most fashionable will be the models in peler- 
ire design with stole fronts. These will form 
the only necessary decoration for many stylish 
gowns. 

e*e An attractive French dress model in gray 
crepe de chine is made with a Monte Carlo jacket 
in bolero form, showing wide plaits of the crepe 
strapped with bands of stitched gray panne, and 
opening over a blouse of cream-colored Flanders 
lace. The skirt is shirred at the top to forma 
pointed yoke front and back, the fullness below 
falling in soft plaits that are strapped on the lower 
portion of the skirt with vertical bands of the 
paune velvet. This skirt falls above a second one 











of soft lustrous gray Muncovite silk trimmed with 
three trills of the silk simply 
bordered by rows of mauve silk stitching. 

a%e Deep flounces extending from a hip yoke, or 
from the belt tothe hem of the skirt, will be a 
popular trimming for summer silks, crepe de 
chize, volle, foulard, French muslin, etc. This 
revived fashion will make it possible to use skirts 
of another season by adding double or triple 
flounces of new material. 

o*, A model for light mourning from a design- 
ing house in London is made of silk-warp black 
voile with a simulated double skirt bordered at 
the hem with two rows of black gulpure lace. 
The blouse has a folded fichu of black mousseline 
de sole, with frills of the same material covered 
with black sitk embroidery; and the sleeves and 
skirt are banded with the same rich trimming. 
The hat en suite is made of tulle draperies and 
mauve and white violets, with the stems twisted 
to show beneath soft folds of the tulle. 

a% Among the new designs now seen in the 
shops are waists of antique lace trimmed with 
showy appliques or wide insertion bands of 
Venice guipure in white, black or soft Persian 
colors; costumes of Baltic blue cloth with blouse- 
vest fronts made of soft plaided silk handker- 
chiefs, or ‘shirred or plaited sash ribbons; white 
satin collars, vests and revers work2d with gold 
and amber beads; hemstiteched handkerchiefs 
and matching stock collars showing a delicate 
line of colored embroidery in silk above the nar- 
row hem; stick-pins of cats’-eyes mounted in 
pear] and gold; new Frenéh challies and veilings 
brocaded in small, beautiful flower clusters and 
Stripes in delicate satin effects; creped veilings in 
Dresden patterns, in larger Marie Antoinette 
and Louis XIV. designs and also in striking 
Oriental devices on black, cream and ivory-white 
grounds. 

a%e Many women have again taken up various 
kinds of lace work. The popular antique or 
mural laces bear a very close resemblance to 
those which fancy workers produced some years 
ago. These laces are effective, do not greatly 
strain the sight, and can always be turned to 
decorative uses. 

e*An effective French dress model of pale 
turquoise-blue line batiste is made over supple 
taffeta of the same tint. The separate batiste 
skirt is trimmed with five rows of antique linen 
lace insertion. The collarless open bodice shows 
au inner blouse of the lace, a shimmer of soft blue 
Liberty silk batiste showing through the meshes. 
The drooping sleeves are made of silk and lacée 
matching this vest. There is a belt with dangling 
ends made of black velvet ribbon bands and 
small flower-like rosettes. The collar band is of 
lace and blue silk. 

e*, Simple, but effective dinner gowns are made 
of light silk or inexpensive brocade trimmed with 
black tulle ruches. These ruches are popular 
just now, and have the softening effect of narrow 
feather bands, which they resemble at a dis- 
tance. Plain tulle, very light in texture, is used, 
but it is thickly plaited and thickly applied. The 
ruche is put on wherever gimp or other trimming 
mnight he used, encircling the neck, crossing the 
foot of the skirt, bordering frills and fichu drap- 
eries, etc, Point d’esprit is also used for shirred 
or plaited ruching, but it has less of the airy ap- 
pearance ot either tulle or chiffon, although it is 
more desirable than either of them. 

ate In, the list of dress materials for tucked, 
ruffled or shirred summer dresses, new double- 
width {ndia mulls, with backgrounds of pale sea 
green, forget-me-not blue, cream, tea-rose pink, 
primrose yellow, etc., are shown. These are fig- 
ured with shaded violets, carnation blossoms, 
brier roses and foliage, Marguerites, bowknot 
and trellis patterns, etc. Persian borderings 
appear on seme of the mulls with monochrome 
surfaces and bordered or embroidered bareges, 
etamines, and batistes are also shown. All of the 
soft maize, fawn and pale tan colors, as well as 
silver and opal-gray tints, are in evidence among 
sheer wools and light-weight tailor cloths. Pon- 
gee, both inits natural color and dyed in many 
novel tints of sage green, blue, brown, cherry red 
und mauve, is to be a popular fabric this spring, 
and there are already costumes and shirt waists 
made of this material, with decorations of linen 
lace all-overs, and insertion bands or embroider- 
fes, both in pure white colors. The new bor- 
dered pongees will make very pretty walking 
and church costumes, with parasols en suite. 

a®*. The variety of spring and summer silks 
costing from sixty-five cents to $1.25 a yard is 
greater than ever, but taffeta and silk and satin 
foulard will probably be the most popular materials 
for silk costumes throughout the spring season. 
Gowns of this kind are never in bad taste, and 
are suitable for day or evening wear for Lent and 
Easter. In addition to the familiar pale and deep 
sapphires and silver blues, this year there wiil be 
designs in mauve, violet, amethyst, dahlia, old 
rose, stem green and sage-green shades, blended 
with white or pale cream color. The black and 
white effects are still fashionable. Peau de 
soie in monochromes, both for gowns and fancy 
waists, it is thought, will be one of the favorite 
summer silks, also peau de Diam and peau de 
eygne in Persian patterns or in delicate and all- 
over designs in soft pastel combinations. 

e* The fad for gold vrimmings, gimps, braids, 
pins, lace, nets and buttons seemsto have been 
revived. These ornaments now appear on the 
cheapest gowns and jackets, and black-and-gold 
hafS can be bought at very low prices. These 
hats are covered with spangled nets and trimmed 
with tawdry pins and buckles. A little fine Cairo 
xold ornamentation on a handsome gown or hat, 
worn at an appropriate time, with every other 
detail of the costume in perfect harmony with it, 
is effective. An every-day costume of blue, 
brown or green cloth is far better made up with 
trimmings of tailor buttons or gimp frogs, and 
plain silk braid or stitching, then decked witha 
mass of gold gimps and buttons that the air will 
quickly tarnish. 

e*s imported dresses of genuine French mer- 
cerized gingham, batiste and linen lawn are 
designed with elaborate bodices and simple 
skirts. These are models for summer gowns and 
make very dressy frocks. They are designed 
like those of fancy silk and fine sheer woolen, the 
skirts laid in clusters or vertical tucks or finished 
with hemstitched ruffles. These dresses are not 
intended to be laundered, being made over taffeta 
or other silk lining. The bodices are trimmed 
with open-patterned poirt de Gene, Irish point, 
Tenerifte, or Torchon lace, or all-over embroid- 
ery. Berthas, or somewhat narrower fichus, 
diminish to very narrow points on pretty waists 
of organdie. French zephyr in delicate mono- 
chromes, or on dainty white muslins, plain 
sprigged, lace striped or polka dotted. — 

e*e Plain, flowered, dotted and striped linen 
lawns of fine texture and coloring will be in 
favor throughout the summer season. A display 
of these sheer, semi-diaphanous materials is 
already made in every importing and fancy dry- 
a house in the citcy—New York Evening 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
With each new day God sets for you 
A fair clean page to write anew 
The lesson blotted hitherto. 
—Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, D. D. 

** Fill my hour, ye gods, so that I shall not say, 
whilst I have dove this, * Behold, also, an hour 
of my life is gone,’—but rather, ‘I have Jived an 
hour.’ ’—Emerson. 

“* Do we not all wish that we could live 
our lives over again in the light of our 
present experience?’”’ said Rev. Dr. Ames 
in a persunal conversation, recently; ‘ but 
this is just what God lets us do.”’ 

Here, in a word, was that divine pano- 
rama of the completeness of life revealed. 
The part of it lived in this present phase of 
experience being to the whole infinitely 
less, in its relation, than is one day in its 
relation to the longest life possibile on earth. 
One day out of seventy, eighty, ninety years 
would not seem so much; yet this entire 
period of even the longest life on earth, in 
its relative proportion to the life of all the 
eternities, is far less, in its proportional rela- 
tion to Immortality. This spiritual panorama 
suggests its infinite energy of hupe; it rein- 
forces courage; it reveals in the most im- 
pressive manner the significance of living. 
Dr. Holmes also suggested this view when 
he said that it matters much less wherea 
man stands than in what direction he is 
moving.. It is the tendency which determines 





the result. 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printe: 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric ‘ 


The soap their mothers used ¢ 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is t), 
article it was when it was first tia 
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last as long and look as whi e as | 
it is because your laundress jis i. 
the cheap trash, loaded with ro 
adulterants, that is sold as soap 

ure,and madeof borax and t} 

t whitens the clothes, and prese: 
Itis the greatest disinfectant i) 
Sold by all grocers. 
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There can hardly be a questi 
distrust of conditions 1sa fatal . 
all effort and achievement. 
might, indeed, well take its place. 
seven deadly sins that Dante nar 
are recognized sins whose effect is 
astrous than is that of habitual «: 
of spirits. Mental power is one’. 
capital, and the degree of pow: 
absolutely, on the quality of thous 
the phrase goes, on “ the state of mi: 
ditions determine eyents, but 
are plastic to thought. On them « 
stamp the impress. If he persist jy, 
ing himself as a victim to fate and | 
as a sacrifice and burnt offering, he « 
soon work this conception into « 
He can,—indeed he will, and he iney ita), 
must become that which he continual!y seus 
himself, in mental vision. But if he ! 
take his stand, with poise and serenity. «) 
spiritual truth; if he will amend his 
according to spiritual laws: if he 
will accept failure as merely 4 
ping-stone to ultimate success,—as ‘1! 
triumph’s evidence,” ill fortune can ¢s- 
tablish no dominant power over his life 
That things have gone wrong is only, after 
all,a proof that they may go right. The 
consequences of error or mistake warn one 
not to make the same error or mistake 
again, and, therefore, the consequences, 
however unpleasant, or sad, at the moment, 
are really educative in their nature, and 
their very trial, or pain, becomes, if truly 
recognized, a friendly and _ redemptive 
power. Then, too, time is a variable fac- 
tor. It is degree, not duration, that it 
means. The consequences of an error 
may be accepted and annulled swiftly. In- 
tensity of feeling will condense a year, an 
eternity, even, into an hour. And the‘ new 
day,”’ days in which, as Dr. Ames so charni- 
ingly says,— 

—*“ God sets for you 

A fair clean page to write anew 

The lesson blotted hitherto—” 
anew day may bea new lifetimeas well 
as that “‘nextlife’’ beyoud the change we 
call death. 

How wonderfully Emerson unfolds the 
magic possible toa day. ‘One of the illu- 
sions,”’ he says, “‘is that the preseut | 
is not the critical, decisive hour. J")// 
on your heart that every day is the hes / 
in the year. Noman has learned anything 
rightly, until he knows that every day is 
Doomsday. There are days which are the 
carnival of the year. The angels assume 
flesh, and repeatedly become visible. The 
imagination of the gods is excited, and 
rushes on every side intoforms. Yesterday 
not a bird peeped; the world was barren, 
peaked, and pining: today ’t is inconceis 
ably populous; creation swarms,and melio- 
rates.”’ 

And again :— 

A third illusion haunts us, that a long « 
asa year, a decade, a century, is valuable. | 
an old French sentence says, ‘God works 
moments,”—" En peu Vheure Diew li We 
ask for long life, but *t is deep life, or grai 
ments, that signify. Let the measure of 1 
spiritual, not mechanical. Life is unnecess 


long. Moments of insight, of fine persona! | 
tion, a smile, a glance,—what ample borros 
eternity they are! Life culminates and 
trates; and Homer said: ‘“ The gods ever 
mortals their apportioned share of reaso! 
one day.”’ 

I am of the opinion of the poet Wor 


that there is no real happiness in this 
in intellect and virtue.” I am of the o 
Pliny, “that, whilst we are musing « 
things, we are adding to the length of © 
I am of the opinion of Glauco, who sa 
measure of life, O Socrates, is, with the \ 
speaking and hearing.such discourses ii~ 

He only can enrich me who can recon 
me the space between sun and sun. 
measure of a man,—his apprehension of 
For we do not listen with the best reso 
verses of a man who is only a poet, 
problems, if he is only an algebrais 
manis at once acquainted with the ¢ 
foundations of things and with their tests 
dor, his poetry is exact and his arithm: 
cal. And him I reckon the most learne: 
not who can unearth for me the buried 
of Sesostris and Ptolemy, the Sothia 
Olympiads and consulships, but who «: 
the theory of this particular Wednesd: 

lt is not necessary to embrace thir 
tal theories of reincarnation in © 
realize how truly we are to have t!: 
to begin life anew from the vantas+ 
of the sum of our experience; a! 
more than this, to realize that, t 
great and all-determining degree. 
this power every moment. 

“ Every day is a new beginning: 
Every morn is the world made 1 

It is inherent in the evolutiona:s 
then is life full of encouragemen! 
ot the faith that makes faithful. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 





Some of the talk about build 
roads gives the impression that 
stone road 1s once built the matt 
ished. But auch is far from the ! 
severe climateof the Northeasie: 
where steep grades, violent storm:, 
and thawing weather, and the use 0! 
tired wagons all combine to cause 
amount of wear. Some very ‘> 
roads, built half a dozen years ase | 
chusetts, have required considera! 
ing, the annual expense for tha’ 
being already a large item. Of ¢ 
outlay is much less than for roac- 
stantial and solid, but the idea + 
prevail that any road in this eli: 
stand all sorts of wear and abus” 
showing the effect. In cases \' 
towns have charge of the new rv" ! 
should not be allowed to presume "' : 
durable nature of the construct! me 
should be instructed by the State 
erly make the slight and freque! “a 
which are needed to keep stone [°° ~ 





best condition. 
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RNAL AND EXTERNAL USE. 
URES AND PREVENTS 


oughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
hitis, Poeumonia, Swelling 
+ the Joints, Lumbago, 


per bottle. 


« CO., 5 Elm Street, New York. 
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inflammations, 


umatism, Neuralgia, 
Chilblains, Headache, Toothache 


Asthma, 


ICULT BREATHING. 


WORST PAINS in from one to 
NOT ONE HOUR after readin 


ent need any one SUFFER WIT 


k, Chest or Limbs, It was 
First and is the Only, 
PAIN REMEDY 


stops the most excruciating pains, 
ition, and cures Congestions, whether 
~tomach, Bowels and other glands or 


ipplication, 


ispoonful in half a tumbler of water 
ninutes cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour 
tburn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick 
urheea, Dysentery, Colic, Flatulency 


pains. 


a remedial agent in the world that 
er andague and all other malarious, 
her fevers, aided by BA A 
iicklyas RADWAY’S RBEADY 
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Sone 


Neady Reliefs a Sure Cure for 
vin, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
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Sold by Druggists. 





eUIDE THOU MY WAY. 


, when I dimly see 

ith whereon my feet might stray, 
ving eyes I turn to Thee, 

» humility L say, 

ciuide Thou my way. 


. weak strength I dare not try 
ily tempter’s hand to stay: 
» alone I must rely 


) make me stronger day by day, 


Let 


so guide my way. 


t my spirit prove unkind, 


Nor any righteous act delay; 


But 


vive to me a pleasant mind, 


so | may whisper when I pray, 


Guide Thou my way. 


© teach me that the soul’s best end 
Is when in truthfulness it may 
Upon Thy sacred rites attend, 
,ud in return be taught to say, 


Guide Thou my way. 


Guide Thou my way clear to the last, 
While trying hard to do my best, 
And may my record of the past 
secure to me eternal rest. 
GEORGE MCKENZIE. 
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ROBERT BBOWNING. 
Thou rugged master of a mighty age, 
Thou great prognosticator of a time 
When men and centuries are more sublime! 
In thy strong verse there lies a heritage 
For those who would life’s cruelties assuage 


And make ot character a paradigm. 
Thou cast the horoscope in thy youth’s prime, 
Of god! er days to come, and on the page 


Of thy life’s work thy prophecies reach far, 
Entreating men to nobler heights aspire, 

To level those restricting rules that bar 

And vex the purpose of the soul’s desire; 

This forceful meaning shines forth like a star, 
Thy bugle notes call men to join thy choir. 


MARCIA DAVIES. 
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HOME-MADE BREAD. 


{tmaks a fellow hungry just to think about the 


bread 


Of honest old-time baking, on which in youth he 


fed— 


The loaf that showed the traces of the pan’s in- 


tense caress, 


But bulged above those wrinkles asif spreading 


out to bless 


The ones who gazed upon it with a joyous appe- 


tite 


That reveled in the prospect of the slices thick 
and light. 


Today the chemists make it, and the flour is ana- 


lyzed; 


The bread is scientific, and is properly devised ; 

The baker’s wagon brings it—it is conscienceless 
and hard; 

The cooking schools coneoct it by the rules upon 


a card; 


Exactness and precision guide, the baking, it is 


Said, 


But, 0, they never equal the old-fashioned loaf of 


bread! 


Sometimes there comes a fancy from the mist of 
yesterdays 
That holds the yeasty perfume of the dough set 


out to raise, 

And their we hear the patting on the floury mix- 
ing-board, 

And see the old-time oven with its load of good- 
hess stored. 


And when the door is opened, what a satisfying 


gust 


Of pungent rich aroma floated from the brown- 


Mg crust! 


The breakfast foods displace it—there are foods 


you heed n’t chew, 

marin ds that give the stomach not a single 
thing to 

And foods with wondrous titles, that have leaped 

to sudden fame— 

The old-t iue bread was splendid, with the same 
Old-fashioned name; 


It held ti 
wheat 
And breat 


come a 


The gor 
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The th 
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Is oft; 


There 
He is , 


But t! 


an faney! You were fit for any 


ie bread was floating in the gravy 


‘Iways flaky and its crust was 
d to make it (but your sister 


‘ch of progress hurls our cher- 


ifar— 


bread no longer flanks the apple 
of spices tells that something 


portion of the good old-fash- 


—Chicago Tribune. 
<>. ——____ 
; the soul from gloom 
th borrow. 
> through the mists uploom 
pen furrow, 
sive the healthful seed 
y holy sorrow. 


ut in the dark 
ned furrow 
~ong which meadow-lark 
above shall borrow 
hail the waving grain 
> upon the morrow. 
—Arthur Upson. 
>>... 
in old Santa Fe 
iccously ge. 
eople who think 
0 drink, 
's it’s only his we. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


balm of summer and the glory of the 


ed an invitation that would make you 
(eat. 


d times are going, and the good old 
one! 
slice of “ home-made’? with the 
jam thereon! 
' bread and butter that was sucha 
on 
void that eclamored in the hungry 





Concerning Cranberry Cove. 


difficulty. 

She found Helen and her father on the 
Mr. Holiweil watching through a rn ie 
drawing of the seine in the channel by Seal 
Island. He was very glad to see Mrs. Dean and 
at once entered, for her benefit, into an elaborate 
explanation of seining in general and this seining 
in particular, while Mrs, Dean fidgeted politely 
until Helen could break throagh the peacefully 
overwhelming torrent of h A 

er father’s conversa- 
tion and carry her off to her own room. 

** What do you think Mr. Dean has done now?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Dean.as soon as they were alone. 
Colette Paton, a protessonal pana temas 

» & pro on: 
month here! ” Wns, Se. apend a 
} *“* What!” cried Helen. 

“She has been ill and is very poor—oh, my 
dear! this is what comes of a father-in-law given 
to having proteges—the last one was an Italian 
peanut vender, and he stole the spoons! Of 
course I know it is his house, and he has a right 
to ask whom he chooses, and if he were only to 
be here himself—but he and Charles don’t come 
for two weeks more, and this creature arrives on 
the noon boat tomorrow. What shall [ do with 
her? She is sure to be impossible. Of Polish 
extraction, he says, whatever that means—but 
her mother was French.” 

“Perhaps it won’t be so bad, Eunice, dear,” 
said Helen sympathetically; “ you will enjoy her 
playing.’’ 

“I don’t believe she can really play,” said Mrs. 
Dean viciously, and then laughed at herself. “If 
only Harry doesn’t fall in love with her!’ she 
sighed. 

Helen thought to herself that it was highly 
probable Harry would, he being a susceptible 
sophomore, and quite within possibilities that 
Mademoiselle Colette might fall in love with him, 
as he was very good-looking and an extremely 
nice boy. 

The next afternoon brought Eunice again, this 
time almost in tears. 

“Oh, Helen, it is worse even than I expected! 
I was prepared tor a good deal, but such clothes 
and such hair! She kissed me, when she first 
saw me, right on the dock, and hugged the chil- 
dren. And she hadun’t been in the house two 
minutes before she made a dead set at Harr;; 
they’re off canoeing now up the river; she 
wouldn’t even rest after the journey,” and 
Eunice looked as if her guest’s failure in this last 
particular was her gravest delinquency. 

Helen could not help laughing. 

“‘ Mademoiselle Colette certainly does not mean 
to lose any of the good time,” she said. ‘ But 
if she feels so well, at least you won’t have to 
worry over her ill health.’’ 

“IT don’t see a sign of it,’ returred Eunice, 
“except that she flourishes an enormous bottle 
of sour black tonic. You will come over tonight, 
won’t you? I must have you see her.” 

That evening, as Helen and her father crossed 
what was by courtesy called the lawn, a field of 
rough grass, with sw et-tern and golden-rod and 
the low cranberry bushes growing indiscrim. 
inately among rocksand stunted firs, they heard 
the ** Moonligh: Sonata ” played with so brilliant, 
although somewhat metallic, a touch, as to leave 
no doubt of Mademoiselle Colette’s talent. 

They found most of their neighbors on the 
Dean’s piazza, and stood looking through the 
open windows into the large hall, its dark panel- 
ing reaching up to the low ceiling of wooden 
rafters. Tall, green jars standing on the floor, 
held clusters of bayberry; one polished table was 
covered with dishes or pale yellow and deep 
orange nasturtiums, while on another were 
crowded poppies, ranging in almost impercepti- 
ble graduations from faintest pink to vivid rose. 
It was an effective setting for Mademoiselle 
Colette. She was dressed in shining, clinging 
black, with innumerable turquoise ornaments, 
her gorgeous, Titian-colored hair fluffed high on 
her head, and was undeniably handsome, with 
large hazeleyes. 

She rose at the end of her playing, as they 
went into be introduced. Having talked to them 
for a moment, singling out Mr. Holiwell, with her 
graceful, little foreign gestures, in a way that 
made him open tis mild old eyes, she took a de- 
cided step to one side, which brought her next to 
Harry Dean, with the tail lamp between them 
and the others. It was necessary that she put 
some sweet peas in her hair, and it was done 
with much soft laughter and shrugging her 
shoulders out of her low dress, all directed at 
Harry, and the boy was young enough to grow 
red with pleasure. 

It was so apparent that Helen suddenly caught 
herself feeling in that way, and then laughed 
privately at seeing the same sensation plainly 
written in the awkwardness of the rest. It was 
a relief when Eunice nervously suggested that 
they should go out onto the piazza again, while 
Mademoiselle Colette played. But this did not 
better things, for Harry was now left alone with 
Mademoiselle Colette, a devoted slave, turning 
her leaves, while his sister-iu-law fussed back 
and forth helplessly. ' 
That was the beginning. Mademoiselle Colette 
caused Cranberry Cove to look on in stupor. 
Her invalidism vamished, or at least con- 
veniently adjusted itself so that she was able to 
do everything that she liked and nothing that 
she didn’t. At first she used to practice in the 
evenings, while an admiring group listened from 
the piazza; but she soon decided tha it ‘'ex- 
hausted ” her less to play in the morning, and 
Helen suspected that the change was owing to 
the moon. which began to be just r'ght for moon- 
light paddles with Harry. The afternoons were 
largely devoted to bicycling, for she produced a 
most remarkable French bicycle suit and flew 
about the country—on Mrs. Dean’s wheel—with 
Harry an adoring attendant. 
Her good nature and gayety seemed unending, 
and she made friends with every one in the vil- 
lage, from old Jake Parker, whom she persuaded 
to take her in hisdory one morning, when he 
went to set his “‘lawbster” pots, to the tribe of 
small Black children, whom she stuffed with 
candy till even their weak-eyed mother protested. 
She won the hearts of the Misses Conway, 
and so cumpletely that they took her up into that 
treasure cave, their wide, musty attic, and told 
her stories of by-gone days. The romance of 
their lives appealed to her imaginative nature, 
and she spent hours sitting on a brass-bound 
chest her chin in her hands, with Harry, who 
followed her everywhere, at her feet, gazing up 
at the bronze halo which a shining shaft of sun- 
light from the small window made about her 
head. 
Such little episodes as walking across on the 
high, arched railing of Long bridge over the 
river, while Harry and old Mr. Stockwell held 
up umbrellas at arms’ length to steady her; going 
in wading till she almose froze, and then runmng, 
parefoot, a race with the Dean children straight 
down the principal street of the village, to get 
warm; hiding Mr. Grey’s, the minister’s, hat, 
when that precise gentleman came to call, and 
then joining in the search for it with the most 
innocent of faces—these kept poor Mrs. Dean in 
continual terror. But, as she said to Helen, she 
really couldn’t turn Mr. Dean’s guest out of his 
own house unless she did something very flagrant, 
and so far she hadn’t. 
One of Mademoiselle’s scrapes, which Harry 
took good care should not reach his sister-in- 
law’s ears, might perhaps have changed her 
nion. 
mT happened on a bicycle ride, which Made- 
moiselle Colette and Harry took the second week 
of her visit: They had dismounted at the tup of a 
long upgrade and were busy with a most inter- 
esting and satisfactory quarrel, the beginning of 
which they had both forgotten; the middle of 
which had been that Mademoiselle Colette had 
insisted upon Harry’s going down on his knees 
in his clean ducks, in a mud puddle to 
tie her small tan shoe, and the end whereof 
was fast approaching in sulkiness on Harry’s 
part. This sulkiness threatening to  be- 
come serious, Mademoiselle Colette decided 
that a diversion was needed, and fortunately 
one ‘appeared on the lonely road in the 
shape of a gawky country youth, driving a 
still more gawky horse in a dilapidated wagon. 
Suddenly declaring that she was too “ ex- 
hau&ted ” to ride any more, Mademoiselle Colette 
hailed the youth and asked him with her sweetest 
smile to drive her home. He didn’t answer, and 
nothing was expressed in his face but stupefied 





A be ts. ey over < the Holiwells one after-. 
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old wheels into rough contact with a large stone, 
broke it short off. and down went everything ina 
heap. Never had Harry coasted a hill.as fast as 
hedid thatone. When he reached her he found 
Mademoiselle Colette safe, only hysterical with 
laughter, while the old horse gazed with peace- 
ful surprise at the ruin he had created, and the 
youth sat silent on the ground with the same un- 
changing expression of open-mvuthed amaze- 
ment. It did not alter even when Harry paid him 
generously for his loss, but when Mademoiselle 
thanked and praised him, gradually a grin of 
delight spread from ear to ear, and when they 
left him, still speechless, he was looking after 
her with rapt adoration. 

This adventure had the effect of somewhat sub- 
duing Mademoiselle Colette's spirits for a day or 
two, a change which Harry welcomed with de- 
light, as it inclined her to lie on the deck of his 
yacht, the Midge, and do nothing but talk to him. 

Harry’s infatuation was by this time so open 
and avowed that Mrs. Dean trembled lest the 
boy should be really entrapped, and Helen. to 
whom she confided her fears, could only join with 
her in longing for his father’s arrival. 

There was a good deal of fog the next few 
nights, which made all the boats late, so that on 
the day his father and brother were expected 
Harry announced that he did not intend to waste 
all his afternoon waiting on the wharf. ‘They 
were down there when he said it, and Eunice in- 
stantly replied that she was sure his father would 
be much disappointed if Harry did not meet him. 
She was the more emphatic,as she knew the 
alternative was taking Mademoiselle Colette 
paddling, and she might have prevailed if just 
then Mademoiselle had not sighed a patient little 
sigh. The truth was, the young lady was some- 
what bored, there being nothing to do except 
watch the gradual uncovering of barnacles on the 
rotten old piles as the tide sank. 

Harry no sooner heard ‘that pathetic sound 
than he dropped his canoe into the water and 
begged Mademoiselle Colette to come. As the 
graceful birch thing swam away he called over 
his shculder that they were going out to Sheep 
Rock, which completed Eunice’s exasperation, as 
that was a very dangerous place to paddle at all 
times, owing to swift, uncertain currents and the 
risk of squals, and particularly so just now, 
when for several days everything had prophesied 
a storm. 

Indeed, by the time the fussy, small steamboat 
finally arrived, great, greenish gray clouds were 
tumbling over each other to cover up the sun 
and when Eunice, having hurried home her 
husband and his father, was telling the story of 
Mademoiselle Colette’s iniquities and Harry’s 
mad folly, the first heavy drops of rain were beat- 
ing the waves inthe harbor down into smooth 
ness. 

Mr. Dean was as horrified as Eunice could 
wish. It was all very well to befriend unfortunate 
damsels, but when his own son fell in love—that 
was a very different matter. But, alas! their 
anxieties for Harry’s future were soon forgotten 
in the fear for his present. 

The storm caught its breath and then hurled 
wind and rain and fog as if it had a malignant joy 
in terrifying. It was long remembered as the 
dreadful August gale, and more than one wreck 
propitiated its fury. 

Just befure dinner Helen was watching from 
her window. A curtain, the color of night, hung 
straight down, hiding lurking chaos, and from 
beneath its edge white spray would rush out, 
roaring, to use its rage against the wet, stream- 
ing rock and fade back impotently. 

Suddenly Jane ran into the room. 

**QOh! Miss Helen,” she cried, ‘* Mrs. Dean 
has just sent word will you please go over right 
away—Mr. Harry and the French lady are out 
somewhere in a canoe—God help ’em, and—” 

‘Good Heavens!” cried Helen, turning pale. 
* Give me my golf cape and don’t let my father 
know if you can help if, Jane.” 

Away she hurried, to beat her way along the 
shore path, where the wind surely blew from 
every point at once. 

Eunice met her at the door. 

“Oh! Helen,” she sobbed. “ I’n: so glad you’ve 
come. Poor Mr. Dean, it nearly breaks my heart 
to see him. He is out there in the wet, pacing up 
and down. What shall we do?” 

**I don’t suppose there is much we can do— 
but wait,” answered Helen. ‘ Where is your 
husband?” 

“Charles is down on the wharf with the men 
and just as soon as there is a lull they are going 
to send out every boat in the village, but nothing 
could leave now. Think of that little, frail 
canoe! They say their only chance is that Harry 
may have seen it coming and lended on oneof 
the islands. But if he did they will have tospend 
the night there—that horrid woman! This will 
settle it, of course.” 

Helen did her best as comforter, and deciding 
that her place was with Eunice, wrote a note to 
her father and stoppe* all night at the Deans’, a 
night of agonized length. 

It passed somehow, and gradually the wind 
lessened to a musical, swinging murmur; the 
rain stopped; the fog folded itself neatly up and 
was whisked off, and the sun rose fairly. 

Then came the good news. A shot, the signal 
agreed on, reng over the water, and a white flag 
streamed from Jake Parker’s sioop as she 
careered into the harbor. 

With joyful excitement all Cranberry Cove 
hastened down to the wharf to welcome the 
sufferers and escort them home in a triumphal 
procession. Mademoiselle Colette, very weak 
and faint, but highly enjoying herselt as the 
centre of a sensation, was carried to the house in 
a picturesquely limp attitude, Harry following, 
his father’s arm over his shoulder. : 
Things having somewhat quieted down and 
Mademoiselle Colette being safely ensconced in 
bed, where, to every one’s relief, the doctor 
recommended her remaining: for the present, 
Eunice called Helen into the library. Harry, 
warmed and fed and petted, was smoking his 
pipe with lazy content by the open fire, his father 
and brother watching him. 

“ Now, my boy,” said Mr. Dean, “tell us all 
about it.” 

** There isn’t much to tell, sir,” smiled Harry, 
with a comfortable stretch. 

But they would not let him off. so he told of his 
seeing the squall coming, and, realizing that they 
would be swamped if he tried to reach home, how 
he made for Seal [sland and with great difficulty 
beached his ticklish craft. Then how they tried 
to make some signal which would be seen from 
the mainland, but that the rain made it impossi- 
ble to light a fire, and the fog and darkness soon 
shut them in completely. 

** When I saw,” he continued, “ thatit was no 
use and that he would have to stop the night 
there, I did the best I could for Mademoiselle 
Golette with my sweater and a screen of boughs, 
but it was pretty bad. She was awfully plucky.” 
“ Harry,” said Mr. Dean gravely, “ did you ask 
her to marry you?” 

The boy flushed ana then looked his father 
straight in the eyes. 

** Yes, sir, I did,” he saidsimply. ‘I didn’t see 
what else I could do.” 

“Then you are engaged!” came from Eunice 
with a sort of groan. 

“Certainly not,” answered Harry cheerfully. 
** Mademoiselle Colette thanked me for what she 
was pleased to call the honor I had paid her, but 
suid that as she had been happily married for 
five years to Monsievr Paul Smoloff, first violin 
in an orchestra in Vienna, she really couldn’t 
accept!” 

His hearers were too amazed to do anything 
but gasp, and ‘Harry continued in a tone which 
showed him to be enti: ely heart free: 

“She said she kept her maiden name because 
‘the public’ knew her as Mademoiselle Colette 
Platon, and that she was over here this year 
without her husband for ‘ professional reasons.’ 
She added that she was quite sure that my ‘ kind 
and munificent’ father knew of her marriage, but 
I guess you didn’t, Dad, did you?” 

Mr. Dean laughed with a sort of choke. 

“ I only wish I had,” he said. 

Then he put his hand on Harry’s head as the 
boy leaned back, blinking a little with the sun- 
light across his brown forehead. 

. “Harry,” he said,“ you might as well close 
with that offer of the schooner yacht you wanted 
—the ‘Midge’ is rather small—Mary Chopin 





amazement; but, perfectly satistied, Mademoiselle 





Colette skipped up beside him, and taking the 
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TUE FAST OF TRE DOLL. 


| In flow’ry Japan, the home of the fan, 


The land of the 


And March is the Feast of the Doll-doll-d 
And March is the Feast of the Doll. . 


The wee, slippered maid in gown of brocade, 
The baby with snaven poll, 

The little brown 14d in embroid’ry clad, 
All troop to the Feast of the Doll-doll-doll, 
All troop to the Feast of the Doll. 


How pleasant ’t would be, ‘neath an almond tree 
In sunshine and perfume to loll, 

Forget our own spring, with its wind and Its sting, 
And sing to the praise of the Doll-doll-doll, 
And sing to the praise of the Doll! 


Come, sweet Tippytoes, as pink as a rose,' 
And I will get Betty and Moll; 
Let us follow the plan of the folk in Japan, 
And dance for your Feast, little Doll-doll-doll, 
And dance for your Feast, little Doll! 
—Nora Archibald Smith, in St. Nicholas. 





A Wooden “Menagerie. 


“ Menagerie Farm,” near Columbus, 0O., looks 
like a scene out of “‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 

Hugh E. Jones is the owner and operator of 
the farm, and for years he has been hard at work 
with jackknife, saw and plane fashioning strange 
and wonderful creatures. Snakes that cannot 
crawl, giraffes that have never looked behind 
them, wild boars with legs they cannot bend and 
tails they dare not move, elephants with no taste 
for peanuts—such are the animals to be seen at 
Menagerie Farm. 

Mr. Jones frankly admits he is responsible, but 
has no apologies to offer. Although he has come 
within speaking distance of eighty years, he 
keeps right on whittling, sawing and planing, 
always adding animals to his menagerie. When 
he wants an elephant he does not correspond with 
his agent over seas, He huntsupa good thick stick 
for a body, a@ shapely root for a trunk,a smaller 
one for a tail, small straight sticks for tusks and 
legs, some broad pieces for ears, and, going into 
his “ studio’’ in the woodshed, soon turns out an 
elephant that cannot be bribed with a barrel of 
peanuts. To turn out a good respectable look- 
ing snake requires a little more research, for 
roots shaped in snake fashion are not found 
every day. But once in hand Mr. Jones can turn 
out of such a root a snake with more real 
characteristics than would be supposed. Mr. 
Jones readily makes wild boars when he has the 
material. A body with no frills about it, a coal 
scuttle shaped snout, legs like a sawhorse, a pair 
of fanlike ears, a brace of wooden tusks and an 
apology for a tail, and there it is. Giraffes are 
not hard either; a little more root and patience, 
and there the beast is, more or less lifelike. 

But Mr. Jones has not confined himself en- 
tirely to animals in his so-called artistic career. 
Occasionally he carves a man, and although he 
cannot be said to have improved on the original 
design, he has developed some points that might 
be desirable in the real article. One of his men 
is “Oom Paul,” mounted over the entrance to 
Menagerie Farm. He is associated with the 
American eagle and a plebeian rooster on lookout 
duty at the farm. The gate is plainly labeled 
with the distance .o Columbus and Lockbourne, 
in addition to other information about the postal 
service in that region. 

Mr. Jones gets almost as much fun out of his 
‘‘farm”’ as do his visitors. In shirt sleeves and 
overalls the old man welcomes the visitors to 
Menagerie Farm, and points out the different 
animals scattered about over the lawn, relating 
the peculiarities and history of each. He allows 
the little ones to ride the wild boar, but draws 
the line at letting them climb the neck of the 
giraffe. Older persons are allowed to sit on the 
baby elephant’s back and fan themselves in the 
shade. 

Mr. Jones was born on board his father’s ship, 
when about three miles off Alexandria, Egypt, 
and he had an adventurous youth in the Holy 
Land. That may not be responsible for Menag- 
erie Farm, but the stories Mr.Jones telis of those 
days are interesting. It is forty years since he 
came to America and set up his * farm” in Ohio. 
—New York Tribune. 
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Our Nice Pussy. 

1 suppose nearly all the little folks who read 
this paper have a pussy, and that each one 
of you thinks yours the very nicest one there is. 
That is just what we think of ours. Ours is a 
beautiful gray cat, with pleasant eyes and soft, 
velvety paws. She is as frisky and playful as 
can be. When she was a kitten, about three 
years ago, she could do so many tricks, jump so 
gracefully, walk across the room on her hind 
legs, and amuse us and our friends so much. - She 
does not like to perform all these tricks now. 
Perhaps she thinks itis not very dignified, now 
that she isacat. She would rather watch the 
kittens doing those things. Puss knows all our 
family well and keeps track of each one. There 
are usually six of us at table. In the mornings we 
find her sitting in the lower hall about breakfast 
time and watching each one as he or she comes 
down stairs. If all are not down at the regu- 
lar time puss walks quietly into the dining- 
room, goes around the table, notes which chair 
is vacant, and then, quick as a flash, she runs 
up stairs to the room of the missing one to see 
what is the matter. If one is not well, and has 
remained in bed, up jumps puss. looks kindly to 
the occupant, and then curls herself up at the 
foot of the bed and stays there to see whether the 
sick one will get up after a while, or whether 
the trouble is serious and the doctor will appear. 
She looks as if she felt quite a responsibility upon 
her to stay there. And stay she does if the ill- 
ness continues, for really you could find her at 
the foot of the bed most of the time. Do you 
supvose she thinks she isa nurse, and that her 
purring is comforting to the sick one? 

We call our pussy “ Mowey.” It is a queer 
name, isn’t it? Our little two-year-old boy gave 
it to her. He could not pronounce the word 
mother; and because she had some kittens he 
thought that a proper name, ¢o he called her 
** Mowey,”’ and we all cid, too. 

Every morning about half-past eight she. comes 
up to my room to get a drink of cool water from a 
mug I keep there for her. She walks into the 
room, goes to the corner of the washstand, waits 
for meto pour out the water and put the mug on 
the floor. But, no matter how thirsty she is, she 
never takes a drink until I pat and smooth her 
head six or eight times. If I am in something of 
a hurry, and give her only one or two pats she is 
not satisfied. She comes and bumps her head up 
on me and meows for more, and of course I have 
not the heart to turn away from her, no matter 
iflaminahurry. So‘she gets the usual num- 


at the young ladies of the family miss a train as 
they come out from school in Boston, and we sit 
down to lunch, expecting them un the next train, 
our puss looks at the vacant chairs at the table. 
understands the situation at once, jumps up into 
a chair by a window, puts her fore paws on the 
window sill and stands there luoking down the 
avenue, stretching her neck and peering about 
through the branches of the trees, and staying 
there oftentimes until she sees them coming. 
Then, witha spring, out she goes into the hall 
and sits there at one side of the dvor to greet 
them as they enter. She f owsthem into the 
dining-room with a satisfied’ air, as though she 
wanted to say: ‘I feel better now that all the 
family are here.” 

A short time sincea lady and gentleman and 
their two little children were making us a visit. 
“Mowey” had a little kitten a few weeks old, 
which she kept on some soft. cotton on the top of 
a barrel in the cellar. She was very much afraid 
some one would steal her precious kitten, so, 
whenever she heard any step on the cellar stairs, 
she would run as quick as a wink, stand close 
to the barrel, guarding the Kitty. She was so un- 
happy if auy one lifted the little roly-poly from 
her soft bed. These little visitors: liked to 
godown two or three times a day, with their 
cousin and fondle the tiny; pussy. The third 
morning, when they went. down after preak- 
fast tosee her they were surprised enough to 
find an empty bed and no puss there. They 
searched all about, t g to fiud her, but they 
did not succeed. They ran up stairs in a most 
excited way and told the folks that the dear little 
kitten was gone and asked that we try to find 
her. So the big folks went down to see if they 
could discover her hiding-place. When they saw 
the pussy mother standing there, and not 
at all distressed, they knew what had 





Smith, in the Independent. 


Each month has its feast, from greatest to least, 


kitten solong as the visitors stayed. The ° 
ing they left, however, after Preece St wat ean 
up. a8 usual, for her morning drink, she stood for 
a few moments at the spare-room door, looking 
in, and, seeing that the trunk was gone, she made 
atour ot the house to satisfy heiself that the 
guests had departed, then went down cellar, 
ae ra pe kitten froin her hidi 
herever was, and put back 
the barrel again. oe genes 
Now, if any of you have a nicer or a more 
knowing pussy than ours, I wish you would write 
and tell me all about her.—The Standard. 


dation organs or pores with brownish hairs, but 

there are also 

poeta’ modifications of the mouth and 
——A new process for drying fruit and 

tables—already in use for dryin beet 


potatoes, sliced and shredded apples, and other 
fruits and vegetables, were kept at temperatures 
Of 90° to 100° for six hours, reaching the ordinary 
commercial state of dryness. The cost of working 
being small, it is expected that an important new 
industry will soon develop in England. 





Historical. 


——Washington’s stake in money during the 
Revolutionary period was greater than that of 
almost any other American, for with the excep- 
tion of Stephen Girard, John Hancock and 
Charles Carroll he was the richest man in the 
colonies, and if the feelings of resentment which 
held these provinces together at the beginning 
should be dissipated he could not find the safety 
that the more obscure could rely upon. He, 
with John Adams and Samuel Adams, would be 
certain of receiving the extreme punishment for 
treason. 

——In the last years of Wendell Phillips’ life, 
a friend said to him, “ How is it that you have 
had the uncomplaining courage all these years 
to work so hard and to face frantic mobs at the 
risk of health and life?” The old hero-orator, 
with moistened eyes, drew trom his pocket a 
worn bit of paper, saying: ‘Here is the secret 
of my-uncomplaining courage. Once I was 
afraid. I had been escorted by soldiers to 
Faneuil Hall. The audience was furious. Just 
as I was to speak, a messenger handed me this: 
‘Wendell, no shilly-shallying tonight! Your 
wife, ANN.’” Mrs. Phillips, as the reader per- 
haps knows, wasa pitiable and incurable victim 
of spinal disease, and during the later years 
of her  husband’s public service might 
have sald to him from her invalid couch: 
“Don’t go tomght; I need you. They won't 
appreciate you or what you say.” But no; her 
husband had espoused a worthy cause, and to 
be the self-sacrificing wife of a patriot was 
reward enough for her. Tostimulate him to do 
his best was her offering to her country. 

—The “ Millennial church,” popularly known 
as “Shakers,” is passing away. It began with 
the ministration of Ann Lee, whom the Shakers 
commemorate as the ‘‘Mother of Saints.” In 
1785 they built their first family home in America, 
and to this they added, not very long after, ten 
others. They are without sacraments or priest- 
hood, except that they have an eldership com- 
posed of both men and women, and rites in which 
they dance as did the ancient peoples. In their 
delief they are mystic and spiritualistic. They 
have recruited their ranks solely by accessions 
from the world, neither marrying nor rearing 
children, and they have acquired wealth by 
honest labor alone. A third of a century ago 
they numbered nine thousand; now they are esti- 
mated as barely exceeding one thousand. 


- Curtous Facts. 


—The fifteen principal causes of death, with 
the rate pér one hundred thousand, 4s made 
public by the census bureau, is as follows: Pneu- 
monia, 191.9; consumption, 1915; heart disease, 
134; diarrhoeal diseases, 85 1; kidney diseases, 88.7; 
apoplexy, 66.6; cancer, sixty; old age, fifty-four; 
bronchitis, 48.3; cholera infantum, 47.8; debility, 
45.5; inflammation of brain and meninge, 41.8; 
diphtheria, 34.4; typhoid, 33.8 and premature 
birth, 33.7. Death from all principal causes shows 
a decrease since 1890, the most notable being 
consumption, which shows a decrease of 54.9 per 
one hundred thousand. 

-—Teeth of all kinds have been worshiped, 
and are, in fact, venerated as relics in some 
religious shrines. Buddha’s tooth is preserved 
in an Indian temple; the Cingalese worship the 
tooth of a monkey; while the elephant’s and 
shark’s tuvoth serve a similar purpose among the 
Malabar and Tonga islanders respectively. The 
Siamese were formerly the possessors of the 
tooth of a sacred monkey, which they valued very 
highly, but in a war with the Portuguese they 
lost the holy grinder and had to pay $3,500,000 to 
get it back again. It is now keptin a small gold 
box, inclosed in six other boxes in one of the 
many temples of the Sisinese capital. 

—tThere is an extraordinary old man at pres- 
ent living in Russia, in the’ village of Marewka, 
in the government of Smolensk, known xs 
“Swet’”’ Sinip. He was born in May, 1775, and is, 
therefore, 127 years old. He has never been ill, 
and is able to walk each Sunday two versts to 
the village church. He also does work at the 
Schloos, knits stockings and weaves sandals. 

— Much interest has been awakened by the 
alleged discovery of small squids, miniature rep- 
resentatives of the terrible devil-fish of the 
ocean, in Onondaga lake, near Syracuse, N. 
Y. Prof. John D. Wilson and others have 
pronounced the specimens to be genuine squids, 
and the discovery has brought out accounts of 
previous finds of the same kind in the lake. 
Prof. John M. Clarke suggests that the animals 
may be descended from ancestors which entered 
the lake when it was in communication with the 
sea by way of the St. Lawrence valley, and that 
their kind has been enabled to survive amid such 
strange surroundings on account of the salinity 
of the bottom waters of the lake, which are in 
contact with the rocks from which the Syracuse 
salt-works derive their supply. 

— American tourists abroad often comment 
upon the literal translation into English of 
notices in foreign languages. The well-meant 
efforts of landlords and others to convey, inthe 
language of the visitor, the meaning of the native, 
often produce laugnable results. A Washington 
citizen found this notice posted in his room in an 
Alpine hotel: ** Misters, the venerable voyagers 
are earnestly requested not to take clothes of the 
bed to see the sun rise for the color changes.”’ 
—tThe oldest statue in the world is that of the 
sheik of Egypt, which dates back more than six 
thousand years. 

—tThe antiquity of the fan in the East, par- 
ticularly in Asia, extends far back beyond the 
possibility of ascertaining its date. in China and 
India the original model of the fan was the wing 
of abird, and at one time was part of the em- 
blems of imperial authority. 

—At St. Augustine, Fla., is the only mill in 
the world that gets its power direct from an 
artesian well. 

—tThe number of leaves on a large sixty-foot 
high oak tree has been counted and found to ex- 
ceed six million. 

—tThe American peanut crop averages about 
five million bushels a year, and twenty-two 
pounds of the nuts make a bushel. About $10,- 
000,000° worth of peanuts yearly are consumed, 
either in their natural form orincandy. The 
shucks furnish good food for pigs, and the peanut 
vine forms a first-class fodder for mules. Vast 
quantities of peanuts are shipped each year to 
Great Britain and the Continent from both Africa 
and Asia, where they are converted into “pure 
Lucca olive oil.” A bushel of peanut shells will 
afford about a gailon of oil, and the meal is used 
for feeding horses, and is also baked inte a 
variety of bread which has a large sale in Ger- 
many and France. 

—W. H. McGown of Urbana, O., has one of 
the most unique collections of autographs in the 
country. It contains the names of over twelve 
thousand actors and actresses, besides 1706 pict- 
ures, and over fifty thousand programmes 
posters and the like. 

—wWith the modern steel framing, a building 
can with safety be carried to seven and a half 
times the diameter of its base. Thus an ordinary 
business building could be erected to a height of 
fifteen hundred feet. 


Popular science. 


—tThe curious phenomena of “symphilism” 
are being investigated by E. Wasmann, a Ger- 
man zoologist. This is the harboring of foreign 
species of insects, etc., in the nests of ants and 
termites, and it isfound that more than one hun- 
dred species of arthropods, or creatures with 
jointed legs, are thus associated with the ants, 
at least, eighty-five or ninety species being 
beetles. All are recognized easily by certain 





























Home Dressmaking. 
ints by Nay Manson. 





4372 Girl's Sailor 
Suit, 4to 12 yrs. 


Woman’s Princess Gown. 4371. 
Gowns cut 1n princess style are exceedingly becom- 
ing to many figures and make most satisfactory home 
gowns. The admirable model shown fits snugly and 
smoothly, and becomes simple or elaborate as ma- 
terial and trimming are one or the other. As illus- 
trated, it is designed for morning wear, and is made 
of cashmere in a pretty shade of beige, is simply 
stitched with corticelli silk, and finished with gold 
buttons. 

The gown consists of fronts, backs. side backs and 
under arm gores. The fronts are fitted by means of 
single darts.and all the portions flare freely at the 
lower portion, so giving the fashionable effect. At 
the neck is a simple turn-over collar. The sleeves 
are in bishop style with straight cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 3 yards 27 inches wide, 63 yards 32 inches wide 
— yards 44 inches wide. 

e pattern, 4371, is cut in sizes for a 36, 38, 3 
44 and 46-inch bust measure. igh ee 


4371 Princess Gown, 


FX to 48 hoe, 





Girl’s Sailer Suit. 4372. 
With Gored or Straight-Gathered Skirt. 

The suit consists of the body lining, which is faced 
tu form the shield, the skirt and the blouse. The 
shaped skirt is cut in five gores and is gathered at the 
back only. The blouse is made in two pieces, over 
which the yoke portions are applied. The sleeves are 
fulland gathered into straight cuffs. The straight 
skirt is simply hemmed at the lower edge and 
arranged in gathers at the belt. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 7 yards 27 inches wide or 43 yards 44 
ipches wide. 

The dress pattern, 4372, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 
6,8, 10 and 12) ears of age. 








4373 Blouse or Shirt 4374 Girl's Tucked 
Waist, 32 to 40 bust, Dress8to14 yrs. 


Woman’s Blouse or Shirt Waist. 4373. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The waist consists of the lining, made with fronts 
and back, and the fronts and back proper. The back is 
tucked for its entire length on lines that give the V 
shape and produce the tapering effect, but the tucks 
in front extend to yoke depth only and provide be- 
coming fullness over the bust. At the front edge are 
box plaits that meet and beneath which the closing is 
made. The sleeves are in the new bishop style, 
tucked at their upper portions and left free to form 
full puffs over the pointed cuffs. At the neck is a 
pa cut in a deep point which matches those of the 
cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5 yards 21 inches wide, 4} yards 27 inches wide, 
— 32 inches wide or 3} yards yards 44 inches 
wide, 
The waist pattern, 4373, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30-inch bust measure. 





Girl’s Tucked Dress. 4374. 

The dress consists of the waist, made over a fitted 
foundation, and the skirt. The lining is smooth, but 
the waist is gathered at the belt and blouses slightly 
and becomingly at the front, the two closing together 
at the centre back. The cape collar is a feature and 
falls over the seams of the sleeves so giving the de- 
sired drooping effect. Atthe neck is a simple stand- 
ing collar. The sleeves are in bishop style gathered 
into narrow cuffs. The skirt is circular and arranged 
in gathers at the back, a style that is most becoming 
to youthfu) figures. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 8 yards 21 inches wide, 6 yards 27 
inches wide or 3§ yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4474, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 10, 12 
and ld years of age. 








4376 Blouse Jacket, 
34 to 42 bust. / 


4375 Three Piece 
Skirt, 22 to 30 waish 


Woman's Three-Piece Skirt. Leugthened by 
Shirred Flounce. 4375. 
Perforated for Dip in Front. 
Skirts made with deep graduate’ flounces that are 
arranged in shirring at the upper edge are notable 
anfong advance models and will be greatly worn in all 
the thin and pliable materials which are so fashion- 
able. The very graceful model illustrated includes 
wide tucks at the lower edge of the flounce, and is 
shirred over heavy cords. The material of which the 
original is made is voile, in the lovely shade known 
as mais or corn color, and the finish machine stitching 
with corticelli silk. 
The skirt is made in three pieces, and is laid in 
tucks at the sides and back, which give a hip-yoke 
effect. The fullness at the back 1s laid in inverted 
platts, and the flounce ix seymed to the lower edge. 
The quantity of material required for medium size 
is 12 yards 21 inches wide, with 9} yards 27 inches wide, 
9 yards 32 inches wide or 5} yards 44 inches wide. 
The skirt pattern, 4375, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 3t-inch waist measure. 





Woman's Blouse Jacket. 4376. 

To be Made With or Without the Tunic. 
The jacket is made with fronts, back and under- 
arm gores, and is arranged to blouse slightly over the 
belt at the font. The neck is slightly open, reveal- 
ing the stock of the gown, and the front edges meet 
to form an invisible closing. The tunic is smoothly 
fitted and is seamed to the loweredge. The sleeves 
are in the new bishop style, snug at the shoulders 
and full above the wrists, whjch are finished with 
roll-over flare cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for the. medium 
size is 53 yards 27 inches wide, 3 yards 44 inches wide 
or 23 yards 52inches wide. 
The jacket pattern, 4376, is cut in sizes for a H4, 3%, 38, 
40 and 42-lach bust measure. ; 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue of 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 








peculiarities. Most notable among the charac- 
teristics of these beetles are their olly reddish- 





happened. One of them said, ‘“* Mowey’ did 


yellow or reddish-brown color, and special exu- 


promptly. Address MassaCHUSETTS PLOUGH+ 
MAN, Mass. 
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“FERTILIZERS AND FRU 


lingwood gives full details of the 


in fruit growing. The 
each phase of the subject, 


of articles in the Rural New Yorker, descr 


Hudson River, New York, of grapes, peaches, — 
sary to Enew who wishes to follow the methods that 
iSaitwee a be neestions asked by Mr. Collingwood of these practical growers elicited answers that bear directly on 


and furnish the best practical experience, and also bring out the principles that underlie successful 


GENERAL FARMING | 


SEND FOR LATEST PAMPHLETS, 1903, ENTITLED 


ALSO FOR FERTILIZERS AND FRUIT. 


rominent and suc:essful growers on the 


IT,” by H. W. Collingwood. Under this latter title Mr. Collingwood has written a series 
p 


tive of his visits to some of the most 
\é lea, pears, strawberries, gooseberries, blackberries, currants, etc. 
a 


the ground, fertilizing gy Pama cultivation, 


Mr. Col- 
runing, and all practical 
ve made this section ous for success 


fruit culture, 


to growers 0 of soils, 


fruit on all classes 


terviews, as related by Mr. Collingwood, is the g 
but in quality of fruit, lusciousness, high color, early maturity, good shipping qualities, 
trees and shrubs, freedom of disease, healthy, vigorous stamina, without any tendency to excessive wood growth. 


Dr. F, M. HEXAMER, in the American Agriculturist. 





and which are applicable in a less or 


STRAWBERRIES, STRAWBERRY PLANTS, SMALL FRUITS, ASPARAGUS, CABBAGES, POTATOES AND GENERAL TRUCK CROPS FOR MARKET. 


Thinnest, lightest, poor soils brought up into good condition with Jarge profits from start. Experience in some cases of 25 years and over. Some extracts from ‘‘Fertilizer Farming Up to Date,” ‘Rural NewYorker’’ etc. byH. W.Collingwood, Editor ‘‘The Rural NewYork:-: 


tlenlurly peaches and grapes. One 


im 


reater degree to all sections, and we believe this book will prove aly.) 
int that is especially emphasized in these. 
rtance of developing the highest fruiting power, 
and at the same time full vigor of yi; 
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Mapes Potato, 


superior quality. Oaly the Ma 


A grower writes: 


G. H. Ellison, Haverhill. 
J.S. Nason, Westboro. 
U. G. Groff, Amherst. 
C. G. Burnham, Holyoke. 
E. O. Pratt, Clinton. 
C. W. Lord & Son, Winchendon. 
‘ Lamson & Trowbridge, Marlboro. 
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SEND FOR LATEST PAMPHLET, 1903, ENTITLED, 





ft et . Sena tt 5 bbazes, cauliflower, 
f sful truckers, growers of ca ¥ 
tne highest praise of the leading agricultural journals. It is thoroughly practical. 


Increase Yield from only 400 Ibs. per acre Potato Fertilizer 


Mr. J. S. VAN EATON, Xenia, Ohio, reports: ‘‘Season 1902 used the Mapes Potato Manure on four 


acres of potatoes, planting three varieties.’’ 
Yield in bushels computed per acre: 


No Fertilizer___.......-..-------------- 


Increase in bushels-__....-----. 


is gi total increase, on three acres, of 266} bushels, or an average of 884 bushels per acre. My total plant- 
ing ant bale, and say increased yield was easily u ward 330 bushels. Cost of fertilizer with frei ht, $24.50. 
Potatoes at digging season were worth 40c., now 60c. rge profit. 


Branch, 242 State Street 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


H. W. Colli 


; Variety No. 1 
400 Thee 23. ooo ck 


Have sol 


pes Manure used. 


Variety No. 2 








FERTILIZER FARMING UP TO DATE. 


The Poorest, Light, Sandy Soils Brought Up to High Fertility with PROFIT FROM THE START. 


. A review of practical experience covering twenty to twenty-five years on varied soils, from almost 
pure sand to medium heavy loam, without stable manure, only the Mapes Complete Manures used, with pro- 
fit from the start, and the lands found to be steadily improving in fertility and yielding increased profits. 
These farmers and special crop growers are among the most successful in the country. 


wood, editor of ‘‘ The Rural New Yorker.’’ An account of visits to 
potatoes, etc., on Long Island. This pamphlet has received 


n. F. M. HEXAMER, editor of ‘“‘ The American Agriculturist,”’ wrote of “ Fertilizer Farming’ ° in 1892: “ The readin. 
as a first-class novel, and yet there is not a particle of fiction or theorizin 
facts. Any one who will take the trouble to visit the farming districts of 
will find hundreds of farmers who do not hesitate ta,declare that 
Mapes Fertilizers, and that they would never think of attempting to farm w iti - 


D 
of this little book is as fascinatin, 
simply a clear statement of soli 
w 


out them.”’ 


Repo 
1899, 1897, 1896, etc. 





Variety No 3 


‘218.10 165.00 
142.05 97.50 
76.00 97.50 


but few so that with no future losses I estimate a 


FIFTY ACRES IN POTATOES. 
Messrs. Geo. M. Hewlett & Co., Merrick, L. I., Season 1902, report total yield, 12,500 bushels of 


APPLE ORCHARDS. 


‘¢We have 600 trees on the farm in New Baltimore, N.Y. But three tons of the 
‘Mapes Complete Manure, 10 per cent. Potash,’ were used on only about one-half of the trees. The 1,600 


| 








barrels of apples we picked were nearly all from the trees that we fertilized; the other trees had only a 
few apples on them. We spread the fertilizer in a circle of about 20 feet, using 20 pounds per tree.”’ 


Potato Yields, Season 1902. 


Eighteen acres Potatoes yield 2,200 barrels, equal to 305 bushels per acre. 

| Potatoes yield 925 barrels, equal to 411 bushels per acre. Several crops 350 to over 400 bushels per acre 
| on single acres, usually one ton Mapes Potato per acre, wheat, Timothy, clover and corn follow, making a 
| rotation of some five years. The fertilizer is used mainly on the ‘money’? crop, potatoes. 

The grower of the eighteen acre piece of potatoes 


Manures the past season. 1902: 


TeOR FORM PERDURG oe os etn lcs tl 200 tons 
Mapes Cabbage Manure-_-_-_.-._.....-.-------.-.--2 22 ee 100 tons 
Mapes Fruit and Vine Manure for strawberries____......._......_________ 55 tons 
Mapes Vegetable Manure for string beans -_---_.______..._.___.-.._-_____. 25 tons 
Another grower used the past season : : 
DOr Geueneney S00 OOTOS - 8 ne e see 250 tons 
Oy Sie le oan ncn Saat eens sh gasennd doas tokens needa 87 tons 
pO EASE AEE eae ai ph en eine ee eatimeetCUan ss OLESPS FA) aa eee 17 tons 


Shipped, 1901, of cabbage, from seven acres, over 3,500 barrels, with 1,000 barrels left uncut. 


stop at the most thrifty looking farms 


t 


good crops and success mainly to the use 0 
rts of visits to these farms by Mr. H. W. Collingwood, editor of the ‘‘ Rural New Yorker,” in the years 1902, 1901, 





See pamphlets for further details. 





| North Market street, Boston. 
Ross Brothers, Worcester. 
| V. E. Moore, Springfield. 
E. M. Ferry, Easthampton. 
 Cifford & Co., Taunton. 
Boyden Bros., Conway. 
J. F. Robinson & Co., Ware. 


¢ THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO GO. e ‘4° “' 


SELLING AGENTS FOR MASSACHUSETTS: 


Joseph Breck & Sons (Corporation), 47-54 Ropers H. Clapp, Northampton. 


. E. Slate & Son, Greenfield. 
J. H. Day, North Hadley. 
John Shea, 229 Lowell street, Lawrence. 
Damond & Gould Co., Fitchburg. , 
William F. Fletcher, Southwick. 
rE bee Bros., Southampton. 
Charles F. Watts, Littleton Common. 


| Lester R. Maynard, South Berlin. 
Sprague & Williams, South Framingham. 
. A. Keith, Sixteen Acres. 
C. B. Sawin & Son, Southboro. 
W. F. Fillmore, Three Rivers. 
Homer Bush, Westfield. 
G. G. Walker, Williamstown. 
‘Leominster Hardware Co., Leominster. 








de 


L. C. Hall, Lowell. 

O. C. McCray, Monson. 

W. A. Moore, Millington. 

J. W. Watson, Moore’s Corners. 
C. D. Holbrook Company, Palmer. 
Howard & Morrow, Pittsfield. 

C. F. Paige & Co., Athol. 
F. E. Mole, Adams. 


W 
E. 
J. 
C. 
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CHEMICALS .: 





» yield 305 bushels per acre, used of the Mapes 


BERTY STREET 


NEW YORK. 


. A. Dunham, Ashley Falls. 
S. Ellis, East Lo 
A. Brewer, Great Barrington. 
F. Cole, Huntington. 
E. A. Cowee, Hudson. 
| Sunderland Onion and Fertilizer Co., South 
rn a Sunderland, Whately and North 
atfield. 


AND .* CLOVER— THIRD SERIE: 


about it. It is 
ng Island, and 
they owe their 





Two and one-half acres 


ngmeadow. 
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_ The Horse. 





How a Horse Can Talk. 

The conversational ability of a horse 
formed part of the testimony adduced in 
court on the trial of a suit of veterinary 
surgeon Frank Roberge to recover $100,000. 
from the estate of Robert Bonner, says the 
New York Sun. Roberge managed Mr. 
Bonner’s hoxses for years, and he says that 
Mr. Bonner agreed to leave him, as com- 
pensation, a bequest of $100,000. No such 
legacy was in the will. ‘‘A horse,’ said 
the vet on the stand, ‘“‘must be thoroughly 
understood by any one who attempts to 
treat it. You must know it well, talk with 
it and understand its language.’”’ ‘‘Do you 
mean to say that a horse can talk? ’’ he was 
asked. ‘‘ Why, certainly he can, in his 
way. If a horse knows you are going to 
treat him, he will hold out his leg or his 
foot, if the trouble lies there. Once he 
thinks you can do him good, he’ll soon 
take means to let you know what his 
ailment is, if possible.’ ‘And does he 
talk to every one like that?” “Oh, no, 
Only to those he knows and who know him.” 
** Well, will he talk that way to a horse- 
shoer?” ‘*Notat all. A horseshoer can- 
not tell what ails a horse.”’ ‘* But the shoe- 
ing of a horse is most important, is it not? ”’ 
*““Of covrse. But it takes a skilled veter- 
inary surgeon to prescribe shoes for a horse, 
just as an oculist glasses. You can improve 
the speed and gait of a trotting horse from 
ten to twenty seconds by properly shoeing 
him. I examined and treated the great 
Dexter, for instance, and I found him weak 
behind. -I supervised the making of his 
hind shoes and improved his condition 
greatly.’’ ‘ 


There is a good deal of significance in the 
recent purchase by Thomas W. Lawson of 
the show-ring champions, Puritania and 
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to give 






: GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


A safe, speedy and 
positive cure tor 
Curb, Splint,, Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
and all lameness from Spavin, Ri: 
and other bony tumors. Cures all skin 
diseases or Parasites, Thrush, Diphtheria. 
Removes all Bunches from Horses or 


As a HUMAN REMEDY for Bheu- 
mation. Sorains, Sore roat, etc., it 
Every bottie of Caustic Balsam sold is 
tee to ns! by drueatets Price $1.50 
bottle. y rugete or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directi for ite 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, t testimo- 
nials, etc. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 














Dainty Daffo, for breeding purposes and his 
reasons therefor, told in a letter to the 
American Horse Breeder: 

Is it not a significant straw pointing to the 
scarcity of good material when one is com- 
pelled to withdraw such finished product for 
brood-mare purposes? I am soin need of 
brood mares that I keep my peeple going con- 
stantly from Boston to California and Maine 
to Tennessee, through the private breeding 
farms and all of the public sales, and yet, 
while I stood ready to pay any reasonable 
price for anything that would measure to our 
standard at the sale just closed in New York, 
there were but four we cared to bid on, and 
those we bought. 1 really think the Breeder 
can do no better service for breeders gener- 
ally than to keep constantly dinging into 
their ears the fact that the country is fairly 
pining for first-class horses, American trot- 
ting bred, and that the pining cannot be 
satisfied at any price; that is, there is a 
market at very profitable prices for all the 
good trotting horses that can be raised, but 
be sure in your dinging to bear down on the 
fact that it is good trotting horses that are 
in demand, for the more one studies the 
problem, the more one becomes impressed 
with the fact that it is the good trotting 
horse that is scarce—the beautiful individual, 
the physically perfect,. well-bred, intelli- 
gently trained and broken trotting horse. 





The skeleton of the great race horse and 
sire of race horses, Hanover, is soon to be 
placed by the side of that of the famous 
trotter and sire of trotters, George Wilkes 
in the museum of the Kentucky State Col- 
lege at Lexington. J. H. Wallace, the 
founder of the Trotting Stud Book, a few 
years ago volunteered to defray the expense 
of taking up the bones of Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian and mounting them for the museum 
of natural history in New York city, says 
the Horseman, but those who controlled the 
property where hambletonian was buried 
objected, and Mr. Wallace’s plan to pre- 
serve the skeleton of the renowned trotting 
progenitor had to be abandoned. 


John R. Gentry (2.004) has been leased 
from E. H. Harriman of New York by 
Campbell Brown of Spring Hill, Tenn., for 
@ period of two years. 


Carrots are a watery food and tend o 
make soft flesh and an dverloaded digestive 
system. Their use for horse is asa relish 








and appetizer rather than as a substitute for’ 


more solid foods. 





Horses by Baron Wilkes (2.18) are in 
popular demand. Baronade changed hands 
three times at the Fasig-Tipton sale. Mayor 
J. M. Johnson bid him off at $1000, sold 
him shortly afterwards for $2000, and the 
— who paid $2000 sold him for 

3000, 


Cured Bad Fistula and Running Sere. 
Jan. 26, 1903. 
The Lawrence- Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 

We used Gombault’s Caustic Balsam on fistula 
and cured itin about four months. This fistula 
was very bad, on both sides of the shoulder; run 
at four or five places, and one side was terribly 
swollen and a network of pipes. We had used 
three other remedies and all failed. We also used 
iton a horse for running sore which was ob- 
stinate to other medicines. I cured the sore in 
two weeks. 

A bottle of Gombault’s Canstic Balsam can 
always be found at our stable. 

CHARLES RHopgs, Kent, O. 





Bees and Honey. 


Many beekeepers have a strong prejudice 
against the king bird, oras it is sometimes 
called, the ‘‘bee martin,” from its having 
been noticed flying about the hives and 
often catching bees. We regret this, be- 
cause, while not among the most common of 
our summer birds in New Bagland, it is 
with us from the first of May until about the 
middle of September. the length of its stay 
and the time of its return varying according 
to the mildness of our season. It breeds 
here, and while apparently busy in catch- 
ing insects on the wing at all seasons, it is 
the most so when there isanest of young 
to be fed. At that time it is at work helping 
the farmer from early dawn until twilight, 
and if it occasionally catches a bee it also 
catches large numbers of insect pests. 
But we believe that its reputation has 
suffered unjustly under the charge of mo- 
lesting bees. When these birds have been 
shot in or near the apiary, and even around 
the hives, an examination of the contents of 
the stomachs has shown seldom more than 
one ‘working bee to dozens of drones and 
scores of other insects. The worker bee is 
evidently too hotly spiced for the ordinary 
diet even ofaking bird. Butit isan especial 
enemy of the bee moth, and as such may 
often be of more service to the beekeeper 
than of possible injury. It is also an 
inveterate enemy of the crow, and when 
it finds one of the black thieves prowling 
about the nest of one of our small singing 
birds, nearly all of which are insect eaters, 
there is a quick call for its mate, and alone, 
or in pairs, this small but swift fighter will 
attack the crow and drive him a mile away 
from the spot where it was looking for 
young birds or eggs to satisfy its appetite. 
Nor does it hesitate to attack the hawk or 
eagle in the same way, and if not able to kill 
its larger adversary, the swiftness of its 
flight and its impetuous attack, with its 
calls for assistance to others of its kind, are 
sure to bring it off the victor. 


There is so little that can be done for the 
bees at this season of the year, and doing 
nothing to or for them is so much better 
than too much interference with them, that 
we feel almost tempted to drop this column 
until the weather is such that the hives may 
be safely opened, the colonies examined, 
feeding begun and new queens given, if 
either of these are needed. But with bees 
as with all other branches of agriculture, 
the winter as a leisure time furnishes 
opportunity for reading, studying and 
planning for the future, as many feel that 
they cannot do when there is more active 
work to be done. Let us then take time to 
look at some of the points in beekeeping 
that are least well understood. 

Even among experts there is a difference 
of opinion as to the best size and shape of 
the hive to use. While the eight-frame 
Langstroth hive is the most popular, there 
are those who claim that aten or twelve- 
frame, or even a double hive of sixteen 
frames, is better. Possibly they are cor 
rect under certain conditions. In California 
and the middle Western States, where the 
fruit orchards of hundreds of acres are as 
frequent as those of ten acres are here; 
where there are great fields of white clover, 
alfalfa, buckwheat and beans; where the 
trees of bass-wood, almost unknown in 
Massachusetts, form no small part of their 





shade or forest trees, and where even 





the weeds are sweet clover and catnip 
or other nectar producing plants, it 
may be very desirable to have colonies 
of double size, with storage room in 
proportion to receive the honey flow while 
it lasts. But in the Eastern States that lack 
much of this abundance of honey-producing 
plants, we think the eight-frame hive is 
large ehough, with supers of the same size, 
whether working for comb or extracted 
honey. This makes hives and supers when 
well filled as heavy as many care to handle, 
and to double the size would be to debar 
women and old men from the work of caring 
for the bees. Seldom will a colony here 
gather honey enough to fill two supers with 
their surplus in a favorable season, and pro- 
vide stores for their winter supply. 


Speaking of the large honey flows in the 
West and the Pacific States, reminds us 
that we saw awhile agoa letter from Cali- 
fornia in Gleanings, in which the writer 
said he had just answered an inquirer who 
wanted to know if there was a chance for 
more apiaries there, by writing him that on 
& road nearby twelve miles long there were 
over 1200 colonies of bees., Think of that! 
We do not know of a road five times twelve 
miles long in New England where one could 
find 1200 colonies, and perhaps not in ten 
times twelve miles in a direct road. We do 
not think there is any section here where 
sO many bees could find enough to live on, 
to say nothing of storing surplus honey, but 
we think many sections could well supply a 
much larger number of colonies than 
they have. This is especially true 
of those places where there are large 
orchards or fields of small fruits. And if 
tothis were added a little more care in sow- 
ing and promoting by the use of land plas- 
ter the growth of white clover in our past- 
ures, by occasional sowing of small fields of 
buckwheat, and the possible lengthening of 
the bees’ tongues by breeding from queens 
from colonies that are known to work in 
red clover, there might bea large increase 





in the feeding capacity for bees in our fields.. 


The white clover isa valuable addition to 
the pastures for dairy stock or for sheep’ 
Buckwheat thrown, stalks and all, into the 
yards or scratching sheds for the hengto 
work over is among the best and cheapest 
poultry fouds that can be grown upon the 
farm if given in moderate amount, as. the 
scratching it over to get out the grain gives 
the fowl exercise as we!l as foud. The com- 
mon annual sunflower also supplies a large 
amount of nectar for the bees and food for 
poultry if the English sparrows can be kept 
from them until the seeds ripen. Many of 
our ornamental skrubs and the annual flow- 
ers in our gardens, our beans and peas and 
our weeds furnish nectar in greater or less 
amounts, and we think ten acres not in for- 
est would carry a colony of bees, and as 
they are known to fly five miles, an area five 
miles square should supply two thousand 
colonies. M. F. AMEs. 
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Quality in Maple Sweets. 

Over $1,000,000 is received by maple-sugar 
makers in Vermont every year. In spite of 
this fact, the stock is badly marketed and 
falls short of its possibilities. The whole- 
sale trade of the country will not handle the 
best qualities after the opening lot or first 
run because the retail trade will not take it. 


The retailers state they can make more| 


money on an inferior product, 
When the question of quality is thoroughly 





understood there will be a revolution and a 
greater demand for first-class products. 
Much of the trouble arising from the inferi- 
ority of the second run or the sugar that 
was made the last of the season is that not 
enough pains is taken to keep the utensils 
thoroughly cleaned. 

Syrup should be put up in small quanti- 
ties, thereby ‘keeping it fresh, while in 
large quantities it deteriorates. There 

st be uniform quality and this can be at- 
tained by co-operation among producers. 
In May there is alwaysa big demand for 
maple products, because itis fresh. There 
is noreason why this demand should not be 
kept up throughout the year if the quality 
can be maintained. The quality can be 


maintained if the manufacturers. will 
co-operate. H. W. VAI. 
Randolph, Vt. 
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Root Systems of Forest Trees. 


Hickory produces a strong, persistent tap 
root, and these species persist on account of 
these tap roots seeking crevices in rocks 
and penetrating the soil deeply, so that 
they can flourish in poor, recky soils. On 
the other hand, oaks do not have such a 
persistent tap root, but soon develop 
secondary roots, and on this account oaks 
in general require a more moist soil than 
hickories. 

The tap root of the beech develcps 
strongly for a time, but in the course of a 
year a broad system of latere! roots is 
developed, the tap root being checked in 
its further growth. Similar root systems 
are found in the maple and red ash, and 
these trees require a rich soil for their best 
growth. The sugar maple develops lateral 
roots. quite early, and in general trees 
which develop: strong lateral root systems 
in their early stages are not adapted to 
growth on sterile soils. Attentior is called 
to the fact that in desert regions all the 
shrubby plants develop long tap roots. 

J. W. ToumrEy. 
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Clod Crusher. 

Planks lapped over like shingles on a 
roof are nailed crosswise over a strong 
frame 5x6 feet. It is drawn over the field 
by chain and whiffletree like a plain drag, 
and does more thorough work, mashing the 
lumps and working out dirt from the 
plowed sod.—W. C. Lewis, Steuben 
County, N. Y. 








Jottings by Dairymen. 

Most of the present pure breeds are the 
result of crossing. ,The best breeds of today 
will now and then produce mongrel type.— 
John E. Gifford, Worcester County, Mass. 

If farmers wish to win dairy prizes, they 
must look out and get the last drop of milk 
from the cow.—W. Elliott Morse, Worcester 
County, Mass. 

Some farmers question as to whether it is 
cheaper to buy cattle or to raise them. It is 
my experience it is more satisfactory in the 
end to raisethem. If a farmer breeds his 
own cattle, he is apt to select the particular 
stock which is adapted to his purpose, and 
to breed with definite end in mind. Good 
care and cleanliness are absolutely neces- 
sary in raising high-bred cattle.—C. D. 
Richardson, Franklin County, Mass.. 

I find it does not pay toraise even pure- 
bred calves, unless they are of registered 
stock and havea pedigree that will make 








them sell for more than the common stock. 
It would pay farmers in the districts where 
land is cheaper, but for us who are near the 
cities pure-bred stock or heavy milking 
cows are the only lines which it pays to 
keep.--Charles H. Ellsworth, Worcester 
County. 
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Action of Wood Ashes. 


Ashes differ from lime in that they carry 
some plant food, soluble potash, from ten 
to twelve per vent., insoluble 1} per cent. 
Much lime is also found. The beneticent 
action of ashes is not due to potash alone, 
but to the soluble nitrogen and soluble 
phosphoric acid they contain. Much effect 
is due also to the lime cuntained. 

One hundred pounds ashes contains thirty 
to forty pounds lime, the amount of potash 





varying somewhat. If we change the 
water-holding capacity of the soil we are 
changing its physical nature. We must 
consider the kind of ashes used, as the dif- 


ferent woods vary. Soft wood‘does not con- 
tain quite as much potash as hard; beech 
has only six or seven per cent., while maple 
hasten. Thereisa difference in the same 
kind of wood grown in different places. 
Canadian birch has but 8} per cent. potash, 
while that in Maine containstwelve. (Cedar 
in Maine also hasa larger per cent. than 
that grown in Canada. 
Orono, Me. Pror. C. D. Woons. 
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A piece of misfortune to New Fnzland 
commerce is the recent new outbreak of 
the hoof and mouth disease in New !{amp- 
shire. Its appearance in a part of the State 
where its presence had not been su-)ected 
is disquieting, since the event shows {!:t the 
disease is not contined quite withii |‘ sup- 
posed limits. Fortunately only one rload 
was exposed in the case of the infe:!«! cat- 
tle shipped to boston, and prompt!) :sures 
were taken to stop danger from th 
It is hoped that the outbreak i- 
within very narrow limits, bui : 
rence will necessarily postpor 
sumption of cattle trade bet ween 
and further delay the opening «' 
England ports to the export catt!:: | e 88. 


————“-4+2- —- 
Fertilizer Infermation ?: 


The Bradley Fertilizer Wor! 
Mass., are the leading authori 
proper fertilizer to use in a give 
given crop. If you will write t» 
will gladly send you full inform 
what is best to use, and incident: 
why Bradley Fertilizers are the 
world over. No other ferti! 
Bradley’s in sale, and certain! 
pretty safe criterion of the mo: 
ability of Bradley Fertilizers. 
ous brands are for sale in mo> 
cality, and farmers can depend : 
they are fertilizers of known | 
will produce crops that will secu: 
est prices. 
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Cured a Bene Spavia ef 1 dear 
Standing, and Worked 
Hlerse Bight Alon:. 
Otway, O., +): 
I used your Gombault’s Cat 
upon a bone spavin of two 3° 
ing. It has entirely stopped 4’ 
and we are working the horse in a |i\ 
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